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THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS. 


YUE French Due de la Roche 
foucauld - Liancourt, who 
a tour of the United States 

ie close of the last century, 
essed surprise and disap 
tment at not finding the 
nonument at Yorktown, Virgin 
which the Continental Con 
fifteen before, had 
oted to erect there in commem 
‘ation of Cornwallis’s surrender. 
It is not even yet begun,” he 
rote, in 1796; and if he grew 
ndignant enough to add that 
‘such negligence is inconceiva 
shameful, and unaccounta 
ble.’ we must admit that as one 
if that nation which contributed 
so much to the great event, he 


‘| 


3S 


vears 


ble 


was not at all officious in his re 
buke. But perhaps the duke was 
i trifle severe, and judged us by 
the standard of republican Rome, 
which accorded military triumphs 
and set up memorials and statues 
without stint. Why no monu 
ment erected at Yorktown 
during the Revolutionary genera- 
tion is not altogether unaccountable, in 


was 


view of the thousand and one more seri- | 


ous matters in hand. The dilemma of the 


| celebration and a grand monument 


finances, and the creation of a new polit- | 


ical system requiring the attention of 
inevitably overshadowed every- 
thing of a purely sentimental nature. A 
monument could wait, as long as the pa 


years, 


ord. It could wait, indeed, until 


later generation, appreciating fully the 


some 


MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 
around with the completion of the centu 
ry, and we are now promised both a grand 
the 
Forty-sixth Congress making good the 


| resolution of the Continental Congress by 


voting an appropriation of one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars for both ob 


| jects. 


triotic intent and resolution were on rec- | 


| been a much-neglected spot 


magnitude of the victory, would be dis- | 


posed to commemorate it in a fitting man- 


the fathers and the gratitude of their de 


long 
Yorktown 
is not reached by railway, and is off the 
line of progress. 


The seene of the surrender has 


Some day it may revive 


| its old-time prosperity; at least it ought 
ner, and make the memorial truly histor- | 
ical, representing alike the struggles of | 


to become more accessible as a point for 
future pilgrimage. Before the Revolu 
tion the town was quite an emporium, 


scendants. The time for it has come | the only port from which the Virginia 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1881, by Harper and Brothers 
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planters shipped their tobacco to Eng- | houses, not more than two or th: 
land. Baltimore and Norfolk gradually | ing been wholly destroyed. Fifte: 
reduced it by competition. Some two. later it had not extended its lin 
centuries or more ago we first hear of it | we find its population, more than 
as one of the few outposts or forts in the | which was composed of negroes, 1 
colony. In 1725 it was the centre of a/| ing about eight hundred souls. 1 
thriving county—an Episcopal parish of | war, it need hardly be said, left it 
sixty communicants, with achureh. Will-| pressed condition, almost beyond 
iamsburg, the capital, with its House of | ery, and to-day it contains not mor 
Burgesses and growing college, attract- | three hundred inhabitants, among 
ing thither the wisdom and fashion of the | are to be found but few descenda 
Dominion, was scarce a dozen miles away. | the ancient proprietors. In fact, it 
Until Cornwallis stationed himself there, | to be the lot of Yorktown that the n 
Yorktown had escaped the ravages of war | becomes a historical spot, the less 
on the Virginia coast, and after its sur- | comes anything else. 

render it still contained about seventy How it happened that so great a s 
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SHOWING THE FIELD OF OPERATIONS IN THE SOUTH 

















is the capture of the ablest British gener 
in America was finally effected at this 
ttle town in Eastern Virginia, involves 
lengthy chapter in the history of the 
struggle. This conspicuous fact, how 


r, goes far toward explaining it. In 
the early years of the war the enemy 
struck at the head of the revolt. Unsue 
cessful there, they turned in the later 
vears to secure the weaker section, the 
South, and the thunder-bolt directed 
against it was Lord Cornwallis. Thus, 
upon the oecupation of New York city in 


1776, and Philadelphia in the following 
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LORD CORNWALLIS 


the British commanders and the 
ministry at home believed that the redue 


tion of the strong Northern and Central 


year, 


colonies Was half accomplished, and their 
expected possession of the Hudson to its 
source would render further organized co 
This 
grand scheme, nevertheless, was doomed 
New York and Phila 
delphia were excellent bases for military 
the 
The Brit 
ish made no headway inland, and could 
little beyond 


operation and resistance impossible 
to disappointment. 


operations, but they never became 


centres of recovered territory 
control 


very the strips of 
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sea-coast which they actually oceupied. 


By the yvear 1779 they tacitly confessed | 


that the war in the Northern colonies was 
a failure; that the possession of the two 


cities, one of which had already been given | 


up, did not diminish the resources or weak- 
en the army of the rebels. Burgoyne had 
been captured, Monmouth showed Wash 
ington strong and confident in the field, 
and Stony Point furnished satisfactory 
proof that his troops, though reduced in 
numbers, were better disciplined and 
more etfective than ever. 


Baffled in the North, the British turned | 


to the conquest of the less populous South. 
They proceeded upon the assumption that 
if the Southern colonies should first be 
subdued and recovered in fact, the North- 
ern could thereafter be reduced by isola- 
tion and exhaustion. 
cess—rapid and alarming success 
ed the execution of this plan. 


attend 
In 1778 
Savannah was taken and Georgia over- 
run. Americanattempts to retake the city 
in the following year proved disastrous. 
In May, 1780, Charleston fell, and Lord 


Cornwallis assumed the command. By 
the month of July he had occupied the 
principal points in the State. At this 


crisis Congress sent Gates into the South 


ern field, whoin August of the same year | 


suffered the crushing defeat at Camden, 
which seemed to lay open everything be- 
low Virginia to the occupation and ravages 
of the enemy. Cornwallis, to all appear 
ances, Was master of the situation. Even 
Greene, Who had next been appointed to 
face him, as the only hope of the Ameri- 
cans, did not dare to risk a battle until 
the spring of 1781, and then considered 


himself fortunate that he was not beaten | 


as badly as he might have been. The 
two brilliant affairs of King’s Mountain 
and the Cowpens, it is true, had mean 
while temporarily disconcerted and de 
layed the British general: but should he 
still succeed in delivering a damaging 
blow at Greene, their effect would be en- 
tirely neutralized, and the country south 
of the James come under his power. A 
blow was finally given on Mareh 15, 1781, 
at Guilford Court House, in North Caro 
lina, near the Virginia border, and had it 
proved in every respect another Camden, 
the interests of the British in the South 
might have become very securely rooted. 
But right there at Guilford Court House 
we have a crisis in the campaign, a turn 
in British affairs which led straight on to 


For a time sue- 


| the Yorktown catastrophe. The 
over Greene was won at too great 
to be pursued, and Cornwallis fou: 
self compelled to retire to the coast 
land re-enforce his exhausted and 
ished army. He fell back, or to thi 
to Wilmington, North Carolina, a 
| the time being surrendered the situat 
his lately beaten antagonist, so tha 
South, at least above the South Ca, 
line, yet remained to be conquered 
Notwithstanding this apparent 1 
these operations from the captun 
Charleston to Guilford won for Cor 
| lis a great reputation. He had yy 
himself the boldest, the most ori 
and the most dangerous of the Bi 


leaders, and his successes revived the 
its and hopes of the ministry at lh 
who still expected that from Wilmin 
he would continue his conquering ca) 
| Greene called him the *‘ modern Ha) 
bal, and La Fayette referred to him ast 
‘* formidable” Britisher who made no iis 
takes. His next step was awaited by 
Americans with deep interest and no 
little anxiety. 

The course which Cornwallis det 
mined to pursue from Wilmington 
volved an important personal question as 
well as vital consequences. When Si 
Henry Clinton, the commander-in-cliic! 
at New York, subsequently held him 1 
sponsible for his surrender, he turned 
back to this Wilmington decision as on 
of the causes, if not, indeed, the main 
cause, of the disaster. Cornwallis had 
made up his mind to push into Virginia 
and reduce that ** powerful province,” as 
| he styles it, before operating again to the 
south of it; for it is to be noticed that, 
notwithstanding his brilliant detour from 
Charleston northward, and the flattering 
compliments it provoked at home, he was 
secretly conscious that the sum total of 
advantages gained amounted to nothing 
and that the whole field would have to be 
fought over again, by beginning, howe, 
er, at the other end with the conquest of 
Virginia. Into Virginia, therefore, | 
proposed to carry the war. Clinton aft 
erward pronounced the decision to be 
contrary to the spirit of his instructions, 
which required him to hold and secure 
South Carolina. By marching to Vir 
ginia he was abandoning it. ‘* Had you 
intimated the probability of your inten 
tion,” wrote Clinton to Cornwallis in 
| May, ‘‘ I should certainly have endeavor 
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ive stopped you, as [ did then as 
= now consider such a move likely 
dangerous to our interests in the 


ern colonies.”” And thirteen years 


when Clinton was answering the 
ms of the historian Stedman, he 


nsisted that ** Cornwallis had been 
d, and had promised, in case of fail 
North Carolina, to fall back on 
Carolina and it.” To all | 
ornwallis had the ready answer that 
to South Carolina was imprac 


secure 


n 
e. that at so great a distanee he had 

according to his best judgment, 
iat Virginia once subdued, the low 
rovinees would fall ** without much 

ty The two generals continued 
ntroversy at a later date with some 
ony, but Cornwallis had the moral 
of the the 
mander-in-chief actually found him 


t home minister, and 


y 
rt 


obliged to accommodate his own fu 
plans to this movement of his subor 

Whatever the merits of the case, 
the undisputed fact that Corn 
the 


te 


lave 


s entered Virginia against ex 


ctations and wishes of his superior. 
fhe final movements of our ** modern 
fannibal,” the ill-timed necessities which 
mpelled him to coop himself up behind 
trenchments at Yorktown, compose a 
listinet and absorbing act in this military 
rama. The dream of laying Virginia at 
s feet, which at one time seemed to be 
the point of realization, was rudely in 
errupted by an unexpected combination 
He had now reached 


( 


cumstances, 


could not act as inde 
vendently as before. He was just near 
iough his chief at New York to tind that 
two must thenceforth co-operate, and 


i point where he 


is Clinton presently discovered that his 
movements must be determined by those 
f the Americans and their French allies, 
woth on land and sea, we find Cornwallis 
cewise hampered by what may be called 
triple contingency. namely, the possible 
novements of Washington, the uncertain 
operations of French and British fleets, 
ind the consequent plans enforeed upon 
Clinton. When combinations finally be- 
an to take definite shape toward the close 
f the summer, they matured so rapidly 
that for the British the end came like a 


shoek. 


To summarize these intermediate events | 


details being beyond our limit—it will 
be 


ed Virginia, Clinton had dispatched two 


recalled that before Cornwallis reach- | 
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expeditions early in 1781 to ravage the 
coast of that State. under Arnold, 
another under Phillips. To meet them, 
Washington sent La Favette down in the 
spring with a select body of twelve hun 
dred light-infantry, mainly from New 
England. On the 20th of May Cornwal 


lis arrived at Petersburg from Wilming 


one 


ton, joined the expeditionary corps to his 
own army, and with four thousand vet 
eran infantry, and two well-mounted de 
tachments of troopers under Simeoe and 


Tarleton, proceeded to operate in the 
State. Against such a force La Fayette 
eould do nothing. Cornwallis chased 


him as far as the North Anna, but failing 
to bring him to action, he suddenly turn 
ed itia southwesterly course to Elk Island, 
in the upper he 
Simecoe’s raid upon the magazines at Point 
of Fork, which Steubén 
with about five hundred Virginia recruits. 
The troopers under Tarleton, whom the 


James, where covered 


was cuarding 


State militia avoided as they would ‘‘so 
many wild beasts,” rode at will over the 
country, and nearly succeeded in captur 
ing Governor Jefferson and the Assembly 
at Charlottesville. Meanwhile La Fay 
ette had been re-enforced by Wayne, near 
the Rapidan, with one thousand Penn- 
svlvania Continentals, following 
Cornwallis, dexterously managed to pre 


and 


vent the further destruction of stores, and 
also joined Steuben’s troops to his own. 
Cornwallis then retired to Richmond, the 

watching him always, and 
20th of June marched to Will 
not 


Americans 
the 


iamsbure, 


about 
on the Peninsula—a move 
caused by inability on his part to hold his 
own in the heart of the State, but evident 
lv to await further developments as to the 
plan of thoroughly subjugating it. Once 
more, however, he found his plans thwart 
ed. The dearly beught victory at Guil- 
ford Court House crippled him in North 
Carolina, and now the situation and de- 
New York cut off 


ali hope of present success in Virginia; 


mands of his chief at 


for upon his arrival at Williamsburg he 
received orders from Clinton to send him 
three thousand men, and with the rest to 
establish a defensive post on the coast as a 
base for future expeditions, and a protec 
tion for shipsof war. Cornwallis could do 
no less than obey, and marching to Ports 


} 


mouth, was proceeding to embark the 
troops, when later instructions permitted 
him to retain them, and furthermore di- 
rected him to fortify Old Point Comfort 
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posed that in an emergency he « 
relieved by Clinton and a Briti 
But Clinton replied that his inst 
to occupy Yorktown were discret 
and that he received t] 
hint” from Cornwallis that the 
was untenable until after he capi 
And on these points, as well as 
the two continued to differ years 
the war, each throwing the respol 
for the bad selection of the site uy 
other. 


* never 


Cornwallis, whose ambit i: 
to conduct operations on a great si 
the State, objected in toto to pos 
tions, and coast expeditions, and 
to leave the State entirely if he cou 
remain there in heavy force. © 
who could not send more troops to ( 
wallis at that crisis, preferred to) 
\\ 
policy was the wisest, not looking ; 
issue, is a military problem. Both 
erals had their friends and defende: 

But to complete the chain of inci 
which finally entangled Cornwallis 
the fatal Yorktown we must 
cross into the camps of the Ame 
and their friends the French. Was! 
ton, who with a wretchedly clothed and 
often but half-fed army had been sustair 
ing the cause of the Revolution thi 
SIX anxious years, never felt the embai 
rassment of his situation more than 
the early part of the vear1781. He cou 
do little to assist the South, and saw 
flattering prospects of achieving anything 
decisive in the North. The only ray 
hope that flashed through the clouds was 
the probability that in the course of the 
summer a large French fleet would ap 
pear upon the American coast, with whos 


posts for future starting-points 


meshes, 


in Hampton Roads as the naval station | assistance something might be effected 


in view. 
that the Point could 
Cornwallis kept on to Yorktown to estab 
the there. Thus, in the first 

in August, 1781, after marching 
and fighting over a line of fifteen hun- 
dred miles since he left Charleston, and 


not 


lish post 


week 


sweeping all before him, this British gen 


But upon examination, finding | 
be defended, | 


But even here so many contingencies 
were involved that success still seemed an 
aggravating uncertainty. <A 
nevertheless, was arranged, 


campaign 
On the 23d 
of May, Washington met Count de Ro 


| chambeau, commanding the French allies 
| at Newport, in conference at Wetherstield 


eral reached the point from which he was | 


not to move again except as a prisoner of | 


war. 
question of responsibility. 
reported after the surrender that he had 
never regarded Yorktown in a favorable 


light; that he occupied it in compliance 


with what he believed to be the spirit of 


Clinton’s orders, and because he sup 


And here once more came up the | 
Cornwallis | 


Connecticut, where it was agreed that the 
French should join the Americans on thi 
Hudson, and an attempt be made to cap 
ture New York city. A request was sent 
later to the Count de admira 
of the expected fleet in the West Indies, 
to co-operate by entering the harbor 
This Washington’s plan, while it 
would seem that Rochambeau, although 
yielding to him, had misgivings in re 


Grasse, 


Was 


















to it. At the same conference the 
of marching to Virginia was al 
to. but it was held that that State 
be relieved quite as effectually by 
sing Clinton in the North, and pre 
him from sending further re-en 
nents southward. Still, everything 
ided upon De Grasse. Without him 
ear would proba 
ose With matters; — 
nuing tn statu 
vith him a great 
might be struck 
vhere, and that 
where was now 
problem. Although 
Washington had com-— | 
ited himself at the | 
Wethersfield confer- 
ence to an attack upon 
New York, and expect- 
ed the co-operation of 
French admiral, 
we find, as the summer 
anced, and the sit 
wation in Virginia 
changed by the retire- 
ment of Cornwallis to 
the sea-coast, that he 
recognized the possi 
bility of a change of 
plan on his own part, 
ind this before De 
Grasse’s final destina 
tion and intentions \ 
were known. By the RS: 
2d of August he had in 
formed La Fayette of 42223 


\ 
the contingency that \ 
might take him to Vir- ee, 


ginia,wheretheycould =~ 
unite in falling upon 
Cornwallis; and he | 
had sounded Mr. Rob- ~~ 
ert Morris as to trans- 
portation from Phila- 
delphia, from which we are to infer—as in- 
deed one of his letters authorizes the infer- 
ence—that even had De Grasse come to 
New York, Washington was ready to sug- 
vest his sailing back to the Chesapeake, 
while the army would move to the same 
point. In other words, the march upon 
Cornwallis, perhaps the most splendid ep- 
sode of the war, was an alternative plan 
already maturing in Washington’s mind 
before word came from De Grasse that for 
good reasons he should not sail further 
north than Virginia. 
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De Grasse’s announcement that he 
would be in the Chesapeake about the 
first of September, and that he expected 
to meet the allied army there and not at 
New York, did not reach Washington un 
til August 14. At once the latter turned 
his entire attention to the descent upon 
Cornwallis. Demonstrations had been 





fi ¢ 

Vig? 
Wf 
th 
COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU. 


made against New York in July with a 
serious intent, but now they were con 
ducted as a feint. It was of the greatest 
importance that Clinton should not sus 
pect the intended march until Washing 
ton was well on his way southward. The 
plan remained a profound secret with both 
the American and French chiefs. The 
troops were put on the move again to- 
ward the city as if for an attack, and 


when they turned about and crossed the 


Hudson at King’s Ferry, late in August, 


the feint was still kept up on the Jersey 
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COUNT DE 


side for a day or two, when the entire 
force headed for the Chesapeake. On the 
2d of September the American wing, two 
thousand strong—four thousand having 
been left to guard the Hudson under 
Heath — marched through Philadelphia, 
followed the next day by the French con- 
tingent, which delighted Congress and 
the citizens with its inspiring music and 
brilliant appearance. Here the news was 
received that De Grasse had arrived in 
the ¢ ‘hesapeake with a powerful fleet, and 
Washington pushed on with the liveliest 
anticipations of success. The troops took 
the straight road to the head of the Elk 
ind Baltimore, and after a short delay 
embarked in transports for the James. 
In spite of the fatigues of the march they 
were all in good spirits, with hardly a 
sick man among them, and seemed to re- 
alize the probably decisive results of the 
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GRASSE. 


movement they were engaged in. ** Wi 
shall soon ‘look in upon Cornwallis as 
stern as the grave,” wrote an officer to 
a friend in the North, and he only reflect 
ed the general expectation. From Balti 
more, Washington and Rochambeau and 
their suites rode rapidly overland, sto} 
ping at Mount Vernon on the 9th and 
10th—the chief's first visit to his honv 
for six years—and on the 14th reach 
ed the camp of La Fayette at Williams 
burg, who had been re-enforced with 
three thousand French troops under St 
Simon, brought on by De Grasse. When 
Clinton, at New York, woke up to the 
fact that Washington had given him thi 
slip, he saw no other way of meeting th: 
danger to which Cornwallis would be ex 
posed but by attempting to go to his re 
lief by sea. 

La Fayette’s little army at Williams- 
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ie American part of which had a sumptuous entertainment, at which the 
hovering about and dodging Corn-. chiefs and all 


the officers wer present 
ver since he entered the State To add to the happiness of the evening,” 
ndeed, attacking him at Green | says one of the guests, 


os, near Jamestown, but without ! of music pl 


‘an elegant band 
ayed an introductive part of a 


3 
“s 


ee 


: es eg 
eh dhe Te. eee GETS 
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* 





LIEUTENANT-COLONEL TARLETON.—| FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS IN THE ROOMS 


OF THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY } 


success—received Washington with un French opera, signifying the happiness 
bounded enthusiasm. As he approached | of the family when blessed with the pres 
the camps with Rochambeau, the troops | ence 
turned out on their parades, a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired, and later in 


the afternoon the Marquis St. Simon gave | congratulations and the greatest expres 


of their father, and their great de 
pendence upon him \bout ten o'clock 
the company rose up, and after mutual 
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sion of joy, they separated.” In a few 
days the troops from the northward ar- 


rived in transports from the head of the 
Chesapeake, landing near Williamsburg 
by way of the James, and on the 27th of 


September the combined foree was ready 
to move upon Cornwallis at Yorktown 
The situation thus presented was 
the great surprise of the Revolution. It 
appears as one of the few grand reliev- 
ing features in an otherwise comparative 


below 


ly tedious war, for here we have a piece 
of strategy on Washington’s part which 
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involved for the first time extensive and | 


critical movements, and whose details 
were carried out with singular precision 
and success. Clinton is quietly left in 
the lurch at New York; Washington bold- 


ly marches four hundred miles away, and 


suddenly crushes his famous lieutenant at | 


a point where assistance can not reach him. 

The position at Yorktown, on the bank 
of the York 
late war, proved a weak one as Cornwallis 
was situated. He threw up works around 
the place, and occupied the high ground, 
nearly half a mile beyond, on the Will- 
iamsburg road, then known as *‘ Pigeon 
Quarter’ —a name still familiar to old resi- 
dents of the place. It was here that Ma- 
gruder’s Confederate ‘* Red” and ** White” 
redoubts stood in 1862. Cornwallis had 
redoubts on the same sites, but their guns 
pointed in nearly the opposite direction. 
The works around the town were protect- 


River, so formidable in the | 





On the morning of September 2s 
ington and the allied army mov 
ward from Williamsburg for th« 
ment of 
miles. 


Yorktown—a march of 
That night they encamped 

a mile and a half of the enemy’s yx 
On the 29th they approached still : 
and some skirmishing followed. — ( 
same day Cornwallis received dis) 
from Clinton which decided him to . 
uate his outworks at Pigeon Quart: 
retire within the lines immediate] 
rounding the town. This move ly 
the subject of criticism. The poss: 
of the works in question by the BP) 
would have delayed the besiegers 
Cornwallis justified his action by th: 
or of his dispatches, which he cla 
contained promises from Clinton tha 
lieving forces would sail from New 
about the 5th of October, and that 
their arrival he could hold out within }; 
interior position. He claimed, furthe 
that Washington, by crossing Worn 
Creek below, would soon turn his left 
compel him to fall back. Clinton; |i 
ever, seems to have been disinclined to a 
cept this explanation, and insisted that 
Cornwallis had represented, some weeks 
before, that the exterior position had been 


| surveyt d, and would be fortified, leaving 


; ; | 
ed on the right by a deep ravine, and on 


the left by the head of Wormeley Creek, 
which set in from the river below. At 
the mouth of the ravine on the right, and 
across it, a strong work was thrown up, 
and garrisoned by a portion of the Royal 
Welsh Fusileers. The officer second in 
command was Captain Thomas Saumau- 
rez, who lived long enough to be promoted 


Clinton to infer that he would hold it as 
long as possible. Clinton also explains 
that his dispatches only held out hopes 
that a fleet would sail about October 5, 1 
lieving troops not being mentioned. In 
short, he insinuates that Cornwallis had 
not done all in his power to gain tiny 
—then the one thing to be gained. But 
whether Cornwallis’s reasons were sutli 


| cient or not, his move precisely suited th 


to the rank of leutenant-general in the | 


British army on the day of Queen Victo- 
ria’s coronation. Two other young cap- 
Charles Asgill, of the Guards, and 
Samuel Graham, of the Seventy-sixth 

also rose to the same grade. The British 
position was defended by seventy-seven 
pieces of artillery and seven thousand five 
hundred men. General O'Hara happened 
to be the only general officer present, after 
Cornwallis, and important commands ne- 
cessaril y fell to field and line officers. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas was intrusted 
with the right of the works, and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Abercrombie with the left. 


tains 


the redoubts, while the 


Americans and French, who, on the 30th 
occupied the abandoned works, and thus 
found themselves in an unexpectedly fa 
vorable position for advancing their siege 
operations. The French manned two of 
Americans 1 
versed another and built a fourth, which 
effectually hemmed in the British in the 
town. The working parties were covered 


| by the American light-infantry, whos« 


loss that day, the 380th, was trifling in 
numbers, but serious in the fall of the 
brave and much-loved Colonel Alexandet 
Scammell, of New Hampshire. As _ offi 
cer of the day, he advanced with a small 
party to reconnoitre the deserted works, 
when he was suddenly surprised by Lieu 
tenant Cameron and some troopers of 
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s legion, and mortally wounded 
ymnent after his surrender. His 
s were dressed in Yorktown, when 
returned on parole to Williams 
rere he died on the evening of 
of October. One of the heroes of 
ca, lately adjutant-general of the 
noble and gifted soul, with envi 
wospects before him, his fall was 
less than a public loss 
allied forces now spread out into 
inent camps, and prepared for vigor- 
ork. The French extended on the 
rom the river above the town half 
round, and the Americans contin- 
e line along the right to the river 
The camps themselves were some 


two miles from the enemy’s works, the 
pickets within half a mile. In round 
numbers there were on both sides of the 
river sixteen thousand besiegers against 
seven thousand besieged, though in point 
of effectiveness the proportion was more 
in favor of the latter. The American wing 
was composed of three divisions of Con 
tinentals, two brigades in each—in all, five 
thousand men—and between three and 
four thousand Virginia militia under Gen 
eral Nelson, whose brigadiers were Gen 
erals Weedon, Stevens, and Lawson, all 
cvood officers. For the division command 
ers we have Generals Lincoln, La Fayette, 
and Steuben. La Fayette’s division, which 
took the right of the entire line, inelud 
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GENERAL MUHLENBERG. 


ed the select troops of the army known 
as the corps of light-infantry. General 
Muhlenberg commanded the First Bri 
gade, General Hazen the Second. The 
three battalions of the First were led by 
Colonel Vose, of Massachusetts, Lieuten 
ant-Colonel Gimat, aide to La Fayette, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Barber, of New 
Jersey; those of the Second by Lieuten 
ant-Colonel Huntington, of Connecticut, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Hamilton, 
of New York, and Lieutenant -Colonel 
Laurens, of South Carolina, aide to Wash 
ington Brigaded with these, also, was 
Hazen’s old Canadian regiment, some two 
hundred and fifty strong. Excluding the 
latter, the light-infantry numbered about 
fourteen hundred men, nearly all of whom 
had been detached from the New England 
lines. The First Brigade, which had been 
with him through the Virginia campaign, 
was La Fayette’s favorite, and he used to 
say of it that finer troops could not be 
found the world over. Steuben’s divi- 
sion included the brigades under Generals 
Wayne and Gist In the former were 
two Pennsylvania regiments. commanded 
by Colonels Richard Butler and Walter 
Stewart, and a lately raised Virginia Con- 
tinental regiment, under Lieutenant-Col- 


onel Gaskins, while t 
land regiments, under 
Adams and Major Ro 
composed Gist’s brig: 
Lincoln's division we } 

two New York regiment 
Cortlandt and Van Schai 

ing one brigade, under ( 
James Clinton, and Olin: 
Rhode Island regiment 
Dayton’s and Ogden’s Ni 

sey battalions, making 
remaining brigade, under | 
onel Dayton. On the s 

the French we find seven 
ments, under the names of Bou) 
bonnois, Deuxponts, Soiss« 
Saintonge, Agenois, Tow 
and Gatenois, averaging a thou 
sand men each, and formed int 
three brigades, under Baron Vj 
omenil, the Viscount Viome 
and Marquis St.Simon. A fin 
corps of artillery—the Americar 
detachment being under Gener 
Knox, Colonel Lamb, Lieuten 
ant-Colonels Stevens and Ca: 
rington, and Major Baum 
completed the foree operating 
against Yorktown. <A pointin the rear of 
the centre of the entire line, half a milk 
northwest of Wynne’s Mill, and two and 
a half miles back from the Yorktow: 
works, was the spot where Washingtoi 
established his head-quarters. 


The first week of October was devote: 
by the allies to preparations, such as tly 
making of gabions, fascines, and stakes 
bringing up of guns, and careful survey 
ing for approaches. The enemy mean 
while opened fire on all pickets and ob 
serving parties that showed themselves 
four men of the Pennsylvania line being 
killed by one shot on the 8d inst. On thi 
evening of the 6th, all things being in 
readiness, three thousand men, with shoy 
els and gabions, broke ground for the first 
parallel within seven hundred yards of 
the enemy, whose firing during the night 
did but little execution. By dawn of tli 
7th a respectable intrenchment had been 
completed, running from the York below 
around to the works at Pigeon Quarter, 
and a few hours later the light-infantry 
corps entered the line, with drums beat 
ing and colors flying, and planted their 
standards on top of the parallel. The 
French took possession to the left of them 
Industrious digging on the part of the al 
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wees continued night and day, and 
afternoon of the 9th a sutlicient 
r of batteries had been erected to 
1e bombardment of Yorktown. The 
fire. at three o'clock, was a French 
on the extreme left, near the bank 
river above the town. At five 
< an American battery on the ex- 
right, on the river-bank below, fol 
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One of the officers was an old Seoteh lieu 
tenant, who, when the allies first invested 
the place, was heard to soliloquize as he 
buckled on his sword: ‘*‘ Come on. Maister 
Washington. 
I've been offered money for my commis 


I'm unco lad to see vou. 


sion, but I could na think of gangin’ 
home without a sight of you. Come on.” 
Poor fellow, Washington fell upon him 


| 








THE SEVENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT RECEI7&S 


lowed with discharges from eighteen and 
twenty-four pounders, and the serious 
work of the siege had begun. 


The journal of more than one Ameri- | 


can officer mentions the fact that the first 
shot from the American battery was fired 
by Washington himself. Colonel Cort 
landt remembered that he distinctly heard 
it erash into some houses in Yorktown. 
lf Captain Samuel Graham, of the Sev- 
uty-sixth Regiment, whose station was 
directly in the line of fire, was not mis- 
taken as to the particular discharge he re 
fers to in his memoirs, this first shot was 


singularly fatal. A party of officers from | 


the Seventy-sixth were then at dinner in a 
neighboring building. The British Com- 
missary-General Perkins was with them. 


THE NEWS OF WASHINGTON’S APPROACH, 


in a Way that was quite unexpected, for 
that first ball struck and wounded him 
| terribly. It also wounded the quarter 
| master and adjutant of the Seventy-sixth, 
} and killed the commissary-general. An 
other marked casualty of the siege was 
the death of Major Cochrane, who ar 
rived at Yorktown on the 10th, with dis 
patches from Clinton to Cornwallis. Two 
days after, in company with the British 
general, he went to the lines, and fired 
one of the guns himself: but as he looked 
over the parapet to see its effect en rico 
chet, a ball from the American works 
carried away his head, narrowly missing 
Cornwallis, who was standing by his 
side. By the 13th, so effective had the 
| fire of the allies become that that of the 
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enemy was almost entirely silenced. In 
some of their batteries the fascines, plat- 
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truck at the same time. I never s; 1 
thing so magnificent.” Two trai ay 
close to her were also burned. 
Vigorously as the siege was pros 
the turning-point and the end came + 
sooner than expected; but then froy) {) 
beginning it had been a campaign of sy) 
The incident which large 
termined matters occurred in coni 
with the construction by the allies of 
second parallel from three to five jun 
dred yards in advance of the first 
bringing both wings within storming dj 
tance of the British lines. This paralle| 
was opened on the night of the 11th by 
detachments from the two armies, Stey 
ben’s division furnishing the American 
detail. The parties moved out at dusk, 
every second man carrying a fascine and 
shovel, and every man ‘‘a shovel, spade, 
or grubbing hoe,” and by morning they 
had thrown up an intrenchment seven 
hundred and fifty yards long, three and 


prises. 


| a half feet deep, and seven feet wide. It 


forms, guns, and gun-carriages were all | 


pounded together in a broken mass, while 
and shell enfiladed the town 
one end to the other. 


shot from 
Cornwallis’s own 
head-quarters became untenable almost 
from the beginning of the bombardment. 
He had occupied the grand brick man- 
sion of Mr. 


of Virginia, which stood at the edge of the 


town, near the centre of the line of de- 
fenses, and where the Secretary was still 
living. As the house was a conspicuous 


object, and in the range of fire from many 
points in the American line, it suffered 
more than any other, and no one could 
remain in it with safety. Cornwallis 
withdrew from it about the 10th, as did 
Mr. Nelson, who received permission to 
into the lines. Fifteen 
years after the war it still stood unrepair- 
ed, “pierced in every direction with can- 
non-shot and bomb-shells.” Nor could 
the British shipping in the river remain at 
the usual anchorage off the town. A num- 


pass 


American 


by order of the British commander, while 
the Charon, a forty-four-gun ship, was set 
on fire on the night of the 10th by hot 
shot from the French battery on the ex- 
treme left, and destroyed. An officer who 
witnessed the sight writes: ‘‘The Charon 
was on fire from the water's edge to her 


Nelson, the former Secretary | 


was an exciting and busy night, witli its 
alarms of sorties by the enemy, and the 
whizzing of shot and shell from the first 
parallel over the heads of the diggers 

Two men were killed by the premature 
bursting of French shells in this cross- 
fire. Both Steuben and Wayne were ex 

posed as well as their men, and the story 
is told of them that once, when a shell 
fell near them, Steuben threw himself 
into the trench, and Wayne followed, 
stumbling over him. ‘‘ Ah ha, Wayne,” 
laughed Steuben, ** you cover your gen 

eral’s retreat in the best manner possible.” 
This was coming to close quarters, but the 
increasingly effective fire from the French 
and American batteries continued to keep 
the British gunners very quiet, and work 
on the second line went on two days long 
er without many casualties. It had been 
observed, however, that the new paralle! 
would not form a sufficiently compact in 
vestment unless it was extended on the 
right to the river-bank. But here there 
was aserious obstacle, for the ground near 


the river was occupied by two outer Brit 


|ish redoubts, which must first be taken 
ber of vessels had been scuttled and sunk | 


| 


The resolution to storm them was accord 
ingly formed the moment the necessity 
was obvious, and the capture of the two 
forts stands out as the incident which 


| more than any other marked the energy 


| of the siege, and which, upon his own ad 


mission, hastened the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. Wehave no ‘‘great” assault here, 
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Redan ; 


the Malakotf or 


was done so well, was so 


10 Storming of 
ut the work 

ighly praised at the time, and was, more 
over, the last piece of fighting on the part 
of any of Washington’s troops, that some 
of its details may be recalled 


The assault was assigned to the choice 


corps of the allied army, the work upon 
right, on the high bank of the York, 


the 


to the American light-infantry, the other, 
nearly a quarter of a mile to the left, to the 


The 


French chasseurs and grenadiers 


Vor. LXIII.—No. ¢ 22 
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,DER OF CORNWALLIS 


YALE ART GALLERY, NEW HAVEN. | 


martial pride of these soldiers, cited by 


what amounted to a friendly challenge 


to do their best, carried them along to 


complete success, both redoubts being gal 


lantly taken at nearly the same moment 
The time selected the night of the 
14th On the the French, the 
storming party was composed of four hun 


dred men, the grenadiers and chasseurs of 


was 


side of 


the regiments Gatenois and Royal Deux 
ponts. The work they were to take was 


a bastion redoubt, standing directly across 





en 





eemipaieidlligs 
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road from Yorktown to the Moore 
house below, and was held by a lieuten- 
ant-colonel hundred and 
twenty William Deux 
ponts, a brave, enthusiastic spirit in the 
French commanded the detach 
ment, with Lieutenant-Colonel Baron de 
l’Estrade, an otficer of forty years’ serv 


and about a 


men. Colonel 


army, 


ice, as second. As the detachment moved 
out into position, everybody wished Deux 
ponts success and glory, and expressed 
regrets at not being able to LO with him. 
‘That moment,” he writes in his journal, 
‘seemed to me very sweet, and was very 
courage. My brother, especially, my bro 
and I never shall forget it—gave me 
marks of a tenderness which penetrated 
to the bottom of my heart.” At the given 
signal—the firing of six shells—about eight 
o'clock, the force advanced in columns by 
platoons, the first fifty chasseurs carrying 


\ ther 


at, 


fascines to fill the ditch, and eight carry 
ing ladders. Two trusty sergeants, who 
with Deuxponts and L’Estrade had _ pre- 
viously reconnoitred the ground with 
great led the way. The second 
battalion of the Gatenois regiment, under 
’ Count de 
Baron de Viomenil commanding the en- 


tet eto’ 


a 


care, 
Rostaing, remained in reserve, 


tire force. 
when, at a 
from the 
covered 


Deuxponts moved on silently, 
hundred and twenty paces 
them. ‘‘Werda? Who 
: there?” he shouted. No answer 
the enemy instantly opened fire. 
Unluckily the strong abatis twenty-five 
paces in front of the fort stopped the 
French several minutes, and there they 
lost many men; but the obstructions once 
cleared, the dashed on, and 
began mounting the parapet. The first 
“J to reach the top was the Chevalier De 
Lameth, but receiving a_ point-blank 
discharge from the Hessian infantry, 
he fell shot through both 
L,Estrade while climbing was tumbled 


Loes 


Ing’, 


chasseurs 


back knees. 


elevating to the soul and animating to the | 


sians threw down their arms. 
French raised the shout of ‘* Viy 
They h 
ried the work in half an hour, 
loss of fifteen killed and 
wounded, the enemy losing eighte: 
ed and about fifty prisoners. | 
conduct on this occasion, Deuxpo 
ceived the title of Chevalier in thx 
tary order of St. Louis as a specia 
tinction. 


over their achievement. 


sevent 


In his journal he has t} 
preciative word for his comrades: 
troops sO good, so brave, and so 
plined as those I have the honor t 
the can und 
anything and be sure of succeeding, 
impossibility of it has not been pr 
I owe them the happiest day of my 
and certainly the recollection of it 
never be effaced from my mind.” 

At the other redoubt the success of {hy 
Americans was equally brilliant. Ti 
praise bestowed by La Fayette upon 
light-infantry, that they were equa 
the best troops in the world, proved to 
be well grounded, Viomenil believed 
was adding to the compliment when 


against enemy, one 


referred to them as behaving on this o 
| casion like grenadiers accustomed to dit 


} 


| ficult things. 


These light-infantry troops 


| in truth were most of them, both oflicers 


redoubt, a Hessian sentinel dis- | 
| them, in 
com- 





into the ditch by a soldier falling from | 


above him. Rising badly bruised he 
scolded the man roundly for making 
such bungling work of it. Deuxponts 
also fell, when young Lieutenant De 


Severgne, of the chasseurs, pulled him up 
the parapet, to be fatally wounded in do 


ing so. Finding the French actually on 
the edges of their redoubt, the enemy 


charged upon them, but Deuxponts or- 
dered his men to fire and countercharge, 
which had the desired effect. The Hes- 


and men, not only veterans of the war, 
but the choicest in the army, half of 
addition to previous service 
having just completed the campaign in 
Virginia under La Fayette. Upon tli 
present occasion the battalions selected 
for the assault were Gimat’s, Alexande: 
Hamilton’s, and part of Laurens’s, the 
whole under the immediate command of 
Hamilton, whose own corps was led by 
his major, Nicholas Fish, of New York 
As in the case of the French, the detach 
ment was four hundred strong. The 
command at first was a matter in dispute 
La Fayette, as chief of the Light Division, 
had intended the honor for Gimat, then 
acting as his aide, Gimat having entered 
the American army in 1777, and served 
two terms with the lght-infantry, with 
the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel 
On that date, October 14, Hamilton was 
field-officer of the day. He at once pro 
tested against Gimat’s appointment for 
command during his own tour of duty. 
Being informed by La Fayette that the as 
signment had already been made, and ap 
proved at head-quarters, he wrote a spir 
ited letter to Washington, who, upon in- 
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» into the claim, decided in favor of 

H ton. much to the latter’s gratifica 
i Gimat’s battalion, however, as the 
ind one of the three that had been 
ginia from the first, retained the 
honor in the van of the assaulting 

It had been drawn from the East 
es. John P. Wyllys, of Hartford, 
ts major, and its original captains 
Richards, Douglass, Heart, Welles, 
Barker from Connecticut, Hunt and 
er from Massachusetts, and Olney 

Rhode Island. Hamilton’s battal 
vas composed of two New York and 
and of Lau- 
s two companies, which were part of 


Connecticut companies ; 


Scammell’s old corps, one was from Con- 
it, under Captain Stephen Betts, of 
Stamford, and the other probably from 
Hampshire. With this detachment 

it also a party of sappers and miners 
inder Captains Gilliland and Kirkpat 

c For a Favette 
drew up the remainder of the Light Divi 
n, under Generals Muhlenberg and Ha- 
en, and in their rear Wayne posted two 
Pennsylvania battalions. 

\t the given signal—the six shells 
Hamilton and his column advanced rap- 
unloaded 
iving first been detached to take the re- 


reserve Corps, La 


lly with muskets, Laurens 
doubt in reverse, and prevent the escape 
Under the almost per- 
fect discipline of these troops every order 
In vas executed with 


of the garrison. 


precision. 


without waiting for the sappers to remove 
the abatis, and thereby saved themselves 
the delay and loss which befell the French. 
ol ( breaking through the 
obstructions, they reached the diteh, en 


‘imbing over or 


apet, were quickly in possession. The 
tenant John Mansfield, of the 
Connecticut, led the column without 
wavering. Mansfield, who entered the 
work among the first, receiving a bay- 


as deserving particular commendation for 
his ‘* coolness, firmness, and punctuality.” 
Stephen Olney, of Rhode Island, perhaps 
the oldest captain in the service, marched 
with his company at the head of the de- 
tachment, but in attempting to climb into 
the fort two of the enemy struck at him 
with their bayonets, which slid down his 
spontoon or spear, and wounded him se- 
verely in the side and arm. Hamilton 


Ue DTT erties _o 





onet wound, was reported by Hamilton | 


As they | 
eared the work, they rushed to the charge | 
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thought him entitled to “peculiar ap 
plause.” Captain Hunt was also wound 
ed, as well as Kirkpatrick, of the sappers. 
Hamilton himself was accompanied by 
Colonel Armand and three ofticers of his 
troop, as volunteers, who behaved with 
conspicuous gallantry, all climbing the 
parapet under tire to stimulate the cour 
age of the rank and file. Gimat was 
wounded in the foot just as the obstrue 
retired. Lau 
rens meanwhile conducted his two com 


tions were reached, and 
panies with his usual skill and nerve, and 
succeeded in coming in at the right mo 
ment to make Major Campbell, the com 
mandant of the garrison, his prisoner 
With him was Captain Betts, who also 
was honored with a wound. In ten min 
utes the work was over, and so well timed 
movement, that Major Fish’s 
battalion, which followed Gimat’s, inelin- 
ing to the right, participated in the as 
sault, and Lieutenant-Colonel Barber's 
battalion, which La Fayette sent forward 
at the last moment to support Hamilton, 
was on hand after the assault to help hold 
the position in case of a counter-attack by 


was every 


The American loss in the 
assault was nine killed and twenty-five 
wounded, Washington could not con 
ceal his enthusiasm over the success of 


the enemy 


these brilliant feats, and in general orders 
he praised the troops unstinted]y 
and men alike. <A Sergeant 
the Fifth Connecticut, was subsequently 


ollicers 
Brown, of 
awarded a special ‘‘ badge of merit” for 
his coolness and cvallant conduct as one of 
Hamilton's forlorn hope. 

No sooner were the redoubts taken than 
the supports fell to digging, and by morn 


| ine both works were included in the see- 


veloped the work, and scaling the par- | 


forlorn hope of twenty men, under Lieu- | 
Fourth | 


ond parallel, which thus became com- 
plete, and unpleasantly menacing to the 
besieged. 

It would have been quite contrary to 
the custom of a besieged force, and rather 
a reflection upon the British troops in par- 
ticular, had no sortie been made by them 
upon the besiegers ; and accordingly on 
the night of the 16th we find them dashing 
out at the second parallel with their usual 
courage, and repeating what the French 
and Americans had done two nights be- 
fore. Cornwallis’s object was to cripple 
some unfinished batteries whose tire, when 
opened, would prove too destructive, and 
thus gain a little more time for still pos- 
sible relief. The party, which was led 
by Colonel Abercrombie, numbered about 
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four hundred men, half of them light-in 
fantry, under Major Armstrong, and the 
other Foot 
Guards and Captain Murray's company ot 
the EKightieth, under Lieutenant-Colone] 
Lake 


half the grenadiers of the 


Moving forward about three o'clock 
in the morning, they rushed upona French 
battery, drove off the guards, spiked four 
cannon, and then attacked Captain Sav 
age’s Massachusetts batterv to its right 
Entering it, they quickly spiked his three 
guns with bayonet points, and challenged, 
* What “French,” came the 
answer, On which Abercrombie shouted, 
‘Push on, my brave boys, and skin the 
hounds!” But just then the Count de 
Noailles, who had command of the sup 
ports that night, distinetly hearing Aber 
crombie’s cry, ordered his grenadiers to 
the charge, when they instantly met the 
British with the shout of ‘* Vive le roi!’ 
killed eight of them, took twelve prison 
ers, With the loss of twenty officers and 
men on their part, and one American ser 
veant, and prevented the assailants from 
doing further mischief. It was altogeth- 
er a gallant sortie, but it proved of no 


troops 


avail, and in six hours the spiked guns 
were playing upon Yorktown. When 
some British officers visited the spot after 
the surrender, the French feelingly show- 
ed them the grave of a brave sergeant of 
the Guards whom they had buried in the 
parapet Ww here he fell. 

Cornwallis now thoroughly appreciated 
his critical position, but determined to 
make a desperate effort to escape before 
surrendering. On the night of the 16th 
he began to transfer his troops to the op- 
posite side, at Gloucester Point. with the 
design of breaking through the besiegers 
there with his whole force, and by rapid 
marches push northward for New York. 
It is searcely possible that he could have 
succeeded ; and the elements interposed to 
stop him. At midnight a storm arose, 
preventing the crossing of all the troops, 
and at dawn those who had already cross- 
ed returned to their old stations at the 
works 

Finally, on the 17th of October—a date 
vividly remembered by our soldiers as the 
anniversary of Burgoyne’s surrender—the 
end came. At ten o'clock that morning 
a drummer in red mounted the enemy’s 
parapet on the left,and began to beat a 
parley.” As for being heard, he might | 
have drummed tilldoomsday ; but he could | 
readily be 


seen, and the cannonading | 





| ultimatum from 
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stopped. An ensign at the Ameri: 
imagined that he never before hy 
sic so delightful as the sound 
drum. 


No one could have misund: 
itsmeaning. In fact, the drummer j 
particular réle was somewhat of 
mentous figure. He seemed to pu 
confess the end of British dominati: 
America, and proclaim the suecess « 
rebel” Revolution. 

With the drummer appeared an ¢ 
waving a white handkerchief, Hy 
met and blindfolded by an Americ: 
cer, and conducted to the rear of ou 
The message Cornwallis had sent by 
to Washington was to the effect that 
tilities be suspended for twenty-four li 
and joint commissioners appointed ti 
termine the terms of surrender. To { 
Washington replied that he should pr 
before the meeting of commissioners, to 
have his lordship’s proposals submitted 


| to him in writing, and that for the pur 
| he would grant a suspension of hostilit 


for two hours. Cornwallis complied 
sent in the terms on which he propose: 
capitulate. Among his demands he 
cluded the inadmissible condition that | 
troops should be sent to England upo 
parole not to serve against either Franc 
or America during the continuance of thi 
war unless regularly exchanged.  Agai 
the flag returned, and this time with 
Washington, who | 
good reasons for wasting as little tim« 
possible in the negotiations. There exist 
ed all through the siege the possibility of 
the British fleet’s appearance off the Capes 
and the breaking up of De Grasse’s block 
ade of the York, which might prove fatal 


is 


to the success of the siege operations. Ky 
ery day’s delay increased the danger. Thy 
situation might change any hour, and 
Cornwallis be encouraged to hold out in 
the hope of immediate relief. Washing 
ton’s terms included the surrender of tli 
British army as prisoners of war, upon the 
basis of the Charleston capitulation in 
1780, to which Cornwallis yielded. This 
result was effected by the night of thi 
17th, and on the 18th commissioners met 
to digest and embody the articles. Onthe 
part of the British appeared Lieutenant 


Colonel Dundas and Major Ross, and for 
the French and Americans the Viscount 
de Noailles and Lieutenant-Colonel Lau 
They met at the Moore house, on 
the bank of the York (now a rickety ruin), 
a short distance in the rear of the Ameri- 


rens. 





quite imposing. 


nes, and drew up fourteen articles, | 
ling for the surrender of the garri 
ind the disposition of the ordnance, 
ships, and loyalists. On the morn 
the 19th these were submitted to 
vallis, accompanied by a note from 
ington intimating his expectation 
the terms would be signed by eleven 
ek that morning, and that the troops 
d march out to surrender their arms 
o in the afternoon. 

\t eleven o'clock the articles were sign 
in the trenches,” and Cornwallis and 
uwmy, Which had been the scourge and 
rer of the South for fourteen months, 

prisoners of war. <A great result, 
Levery point of view! Although peace | 
not to come for many months, the 
struck here was felt to be effective 

\final. The British Hannibal had found 

vt of Zama in Yorktown, and the new 

mmonwealth, freed of his dangerous 
esence, could now confidently indulge 
visions of unlimited power and empire. 
\t noon of the 19th we have the first 
of surrender. Yorktown changed 
inds. Two redoubts on the left of the 
emy’s works were at that hour taken 
ossession of by detachments from the 
ied army. Colonel Richard Butler 
ommanded the American and the Mar- 
iis Laval the French party, each of one 
indred men. At two o'clock we reach 
he closing seene. The Corn 
vallis marched out as prisoners of war, 
rounded their arms, and then marched 
ack. Accounts agree in describing the 


army olf 


lisplay and ceremony on the occasion as 
The British appeared in 
ew uniforms, distributed among them a 


few days before, and it only required the | 


flying of their standards to give their 


march the effect of a holiday parade. | 
they | 


But their colors were cased, and 
vere prohibited from playing either a 
Krench or an American tune. This was 
the return of a compliment, a piece of jus 
tifiable as well as poetic retaliation on the 
part of the Americans for what the enemy 
were pleased to command when General 
Lincoln was compelled to surrender at 
Charleston the year before. The matter 
came up at the meeting of the commis 
sioners..  ‘* This is a harsh article,” said 
Ross to Laurens. 

‘Which article 7” answered the latter. 

‘The troops shall march cut, with col 
ors cased, and drums beating a British 
or a German march.” 


THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS. 





GENERAL LINCOLN, 


‘Yes, sir,” returned Laurens, with a 
touch of sang froid, *‘it is a harsh arti 
le.” 

“Then,” said 
opinion, why is it here ?” 

Whereupon Laurens, who had been 
made prisoner at Charleston with Lin 


Ross, ‘‘if that is your 


|coln’s army, proceeded to remind Ross 


that the Americans on that occasion had 


made a brave defense, but were ungal 
lantly refused any honors of surrender, 
other than to march out with colors cased 
and drums not beating a British or a Ger 
man march. 


* But,” rejoined Ross, ** my Lord Corn 


| wallis did not command at Charleston.” 


said Laurens, 
is not the indi 
is here considered: it is the 
article, or I 


‘There, sir,” 
another observation. It 
vidual that 
nation. This 


cease to be a commissioner.” 


“you extort 


remains an 


the arti 
marched out 


Nothing more was to be said: 
ele stood, and the 
with colors cased, while the tune they 
chose to follow was an old British march 
with the quite appropriate title of ‘* The 
World Turned Upside Down.” 

As the prisoners moved out of their 
works along the Hampton road, they 
found the French and American armies 
drawn up on either side of the way, the 
Americans on their right, and extending 
for more than a mile toward the field of 
The French troops presented 


enemy 


| surrender. 
a brilliant spectacle in their white uni 
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forms, with plumed and decorated officers 


at their head, and gorgeous standards of 
white silk, embroidered with gelden 
fleurs de-lis, floating along the line. 


Americans were less of an attraction in 


Z 
a iy 


J 


rhe 
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ington. As O'Hara advanced 
chief, he was referred to 
upon 


d Lineolh: 
receiving the sword as a t 
the enemy’s submission, immediat: 


turned it to the British general, 








AT MRS. ASH 


outward appearance, but not the less ea 
their late antagonists. 
Among the war-worn Continentals there 


gerly eyed by 
was variety of dress, poor at the best, dis 
tinguishing the men of the different lines; 
but, to compensate for lack of show, there 
was a soldierly bearing about them which 
The militia form- 
ed in their rear presented a less martial 


commanded attention. 


sight, so far as clothing and order were 


concerned. But all these men were con- 


querors, and their very appearance be- 


spoke the hardships and privation they | 


and their States had undergone to win in 
the struggle. At the head of the respect 
ive lines were the commanding generals, 
nobly Washington, Rocham 
beau, La Fayette, Lincoln, Steuben, Knox, 
and the rest. 


mounted 


Leading the British came 
O'Hara of Cornwallis. 
The latter pleaded illness, but he sent his 
sword by O'Hara to be given up to Wash- 


General instead 


LEY’S TAVERN 


troops then marched between the 
lines to a field on the right, where they 


crounded their arms. 


two 


For the proud and 
veteran soldiers, who were the heroes of 
repeated Southern victories, this was 

humiliating ceremony, but it was done ii 
good order. In the field a squadron of 
French hussars had formed a circle, and 
within it each regiment marched and de 
posited their There were 

hearts in the column. The colonel 
the Bayreuthian regiment, Von Seybo 
then, led his men into the circle, and gave 
the commands: ‘Present arms! = Lay 
down Put off swords and car 
tridge-boxes ! his cheeks wet with tears 
A corporal in the Seventy-sixth feelingly 
clasped his musket to his breast, and then 
threw it down, with the words, ‘‘ May you 
Writes a 
captain, ** We marched out reluctantly 
enough.” Trumbull’s painting in the Ro 


arms. sad 


ot 


' 


arms? 


never get so good a master!” 


















THE SURRENDER ‘( 


tH at the Capitol represents the sur 
of the enemy’s standards. 
ining to their tents through the 

ines, the British were permitted a 
ivs of rest, when the rank and file, 
a number of officers, were marched 

prison-camps at Winchester, Vir- 
and Frederick, Maryland, guarded 
chiefly by militiamen. Their route lay 
through Williamsburg, Fredericksburg, 
Red House, and Ashby’s Gap, into the 
Shenandoah Valley. When they passed 
through the Gap, two or three of the 
English officers rode up to Mrs. Ashley’s 
tavern, and asked if she could get them 
yy adinner. She stared at their uniform, 
and ejaculated at the spokesman, ‘* A mi- 
litiaman, I guess.” 

‘*No,” said the officer. 

‘Continental, mayhap ?” 

Another negative. 

Oho!” she exclaimed again, ‘‘I see; 
you are one of the sarpints—one of old 
‘Wallis’s men. Well, now, I have two 
sons; one was at the catching of Johnny 
Burgoyne, and the other at that of you, 
and next year they are both going to 
eatech Clinton at New York. But you 
shall be treated kindly: my mother came 
from the old country.” 

The prisoners were soon removed to 
York, Pennsylvania, and from there ex- 
changed at the peace. The entire num 
ber Surrendered, both officers and men, 
was 7247, or 1500 more than were included 
in Burgoyne’s capitulation. Of the artil- 
lery corps there were 233; King’s Guards, 
527; Light-Infantry, 671; Seventeenth 
Foot, 245; Twenty-third, 233 ; Thirty-third, 
260; Forty-third, 359; Seventy-first, 300; 
Seventy-sixth, 715; Eightieth, 689; Tarle- 
ton’s British Legion, 241; Simcoe’s Queen’s 


9s 


Rangers, 320; Anspach and Bayreuthian | 


regiments, 1077; Prince Hereditary, 484; 
De Bose, 349; Yagers, 74; North Carolina 
Volunteers, 142; pioneers and engineers, 
67; and the remainder, staff departments. 
The casualties of the enemy during the 


siege were 156 killed and 326 wounded; | 


the American loss, 20 killed, 56 wounded; 
French loss, 52 killed, 134 wounded. 

Of the operations on the Gloucester 
side of York River during the siege it is 
hardly necessary to say more than that 
the enemy fortified themselves around the 
village, and were hemmed in by Briga- 
dier-General Weedon with twelve hun- 
dred Virginia militia, including about a 
hundred horsemen under Lieutenant-Col- 
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onel Mercer (who was General Charles 
Lee’s aide at Monmouth), together with the 
French Legion of cavalry under the Due 
de Lauzun. De Grasse also lent eight 
hundred marines, under De Choisé, as a 
re-enforcement for that side. Nothing 
of importance occurred there after the 3d 
of October, when Tarleton attempted to 
forage beyond his lines, and was driven 
back by Lauzun with some loss. 

As to the assistance rendered by De 
Grasse and his thirty-six ships of the line 
in this brilliant and decisive campaign, its 
value can be measured only by the results 
achieved. Not only was Cornwallis ef- 


| fectually blockaded, but the British fleet 


under Admiral Graves, which attempted 
to break up the blockade, was defeated, 
and Clinton’s expectations and plans of 
relief disappointed. He did finally sail 
down with troops in the hope of reaching 
Cornwallis through some loop-hole, but 
he arrived off the Capes only in time to 
hear of the surrender. Nor are the serv- 
ices of La Fayette and his handful of 
Continentals to be forgotten in this con 
nection, for he managed well both in 
avoiding his much stronger antagonist in 
Virginia, and in subsequently making it 
difficult for Cornwallis to retreat into 
North Carolina, had he attempted such a 
movement, on learning of Washington's 
approach. Rarely have complex combi- 
nations worked so harmoniously and sue- 
cessfully as in this famous Yorktown cam- 
paign. 

Finally, in America the news of the sur- 
render was everywhere received with the 
deepest joy. Lieutenant-Colonel Tilgh- 
man, Washington’s aide, who had been 
with him since the battle of Long Island. 
rode with the official dispatches for Con- 
gress as fast as horse could carry him, 
reaching Philadelphia soon after mid- 
| night of the 24th. He roused the Presi- 
| dent, Thomas McKean, and the great news 
| was soon spread through the city by the 
watchmen. Congress met in the morn- 
ing, and after hearing the dispatches read, 
proceeded in a body, at two o'clock in the 
| afternoon, to the Lutheran church, where 
services were held by the Rey. Mr. Duf- 

field, one of the chaplains of the body. 
Later they passed resolutions of thanks 
to the army, and for the erection of a 
monument at Yorktown in memory of 
the event. A grand illumination of the 
city in the evening ended the day’s rejoi- 
cings, Which were then continued through- 
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country. The army in the High- | 
inder Heath, devoted nearly a week 
tes and camp banquets, with Con 
tal menu, and at Harvard and Yale 
were orations and bonfires. The | 
ts of the latter college sang ‘‘a tri 
il hymn,” and its president, Dr. 


Stiles. was afterward moved to write to 


Washington in terms like these: *‘We 
e that the Sovereign of the Universe 
hitherto supported you as the deliv 
f your Country, the Defender of the 
tv and Rights of Humanity, and the 
\ercenas of Science and Literature. We 
the public Joy, and congratulate 
Country on the Glory of your arms, 
that eminence to which you have as 


cended in the recent Victory over the Earl 


f Cornwallis and his army in Virginia.” 
Nor are we to forget that our generous ally 
mis XVI. of France, upon hearing of 
surrender, ordered a ** Te Deum” to be 
sung in the Metropolitan church in Paris 


on the 27th of November, while the Bu 


vreau de la Ville issued an ordinance di 
recting ‘‘all the bourgeois and inhabit 
units” of the city to illuminate the fronts of 
their houses, ‘‘in order to celebrate with 
due respect a great victory gained in Amer 
ica, both by land and sea, over the Eng 
lish, by the armies of the king combined 
with those commanded by General Wash 
Even in Great Britain the disap- 
pointment was not universal. Bancroft 
tells us that ‘‘ Fox—to whom, in reading 
history, the defeats of armies of invaders, 
from Xerxes’s time downward, gave the 
vreatest satisfaction—heard of the capit 
uation of Yorktown with wild delight.” 
The king, of course, was still firm and 


l eton.” 


incompromising, and declared that he 
should never be ‘tin the smallest degree 
in instrument” in making peace at the 
expense of separation from America. To 
Lord North he wrote, November 28: ‘‘] 
have no doubt when men are a little re 
covered of the shock felt by the bad news, 
and feel that if we recede no one can tell 
to what a degree the consequence of this 
country will be diminished, that they will 
then find the necessity of carrying on the 
war, though the mode of it may require 
alterations.” Many good Englishmen be- 
lieved as the king did, and the gentle poet 
Cowper was only avowing his loyalty to 
his sovereign and his nation when he in 
serted this passage ina letter to his friend 
the Rev. John Newton: ** It appears to me 
that the king is bound, both by the duty 
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he owes to himself and his people, to con 
sider himself with respect to every inch of 
his territory as a trustee, deriving his in 
terest in them from God, and invested 
with them by Divine authority for the 
benefit of his subjects. As he may not 
sell them or waste them, so he may not 
resign them to an enemy, or transfer his 
right to govern them to any, not even to 
themselves, so long as it is possible for 
him to keep it 
once his own interest and that of his oth 


if he does, he betrays at 


er dominions. Viewing the thing in this 
hight, if LT sat on his Majesty's throne, | 
should be as obstinate as he.” Opinion in 
Parliament rapidly changed after the dis 
aster, and in March, 1782, the Commons 
voted to authorize the king to make peace 
with America. On the 19th of April, 1788, 
eight years to a day after the war broke 
out, the good news that it was over was 
announced to the army by its beloved 
chief. 


\LMOND BLOSSOM. 
See Frontispiece.) 


cret the flowers that lie 


Love, will you yet re 
Scattered, and wet with tears from April’s sky ? 


They are not dead—the flowers can never dic 


They are the gladness of a world unworn ; 
They sleep and waken with it, night and morn, 


And laugh our dreams of ancient days to scorn 


O’er the wide gulfs that part us from the past, 
O’er ruins of great works designed to last, 


The lightly woven chain of flowers is cast ; 


And odors of old gardens, faintly blown 
From legendary days and shores unknown, 


| Blend with the breath of those our hands have sown 


Of Milton’s world how much was doomed to pass 
| And yet we linger on the daisied grass, 
And pluck the flowers he plucked for Lycidas, 


| And still the spring-time crowns a waiting land 
With tender bloom. Nav, Love, ’tis vou who stand 


With almond clusters in your clasping hand, 


And all the sunset heaven behind your head ; 
‘Tis you must pass, an unknown way to tread, 
And leave the flowers. If I had long been dead, 


Yet came from sleep of twilight centuries 
The almond blossom ‘neath these vernal skies 


Should welcome me again, but not your eyes 


The rosy petals, drifted on the breeze, 
Micht strew. as now, the turf beneath the trees 


As now? No, not as now Because to these 
Pink sprays of almond, for a little space, 
Your musing smile, your blossom-perfect face, 


Give a supreme and solitary grace 
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when the Aissawa ar 
not overrunning it, 01 
no féte is going on 
the place is said to by 
as dull and silent as « 
plague-smitten city 

It being my last as well as my 
first day in Africa, I did not 
wait for the Hadji to call me that 
morning. IJ was an early bird 
astir the slightest 


even before 








THE 


BREAD MARKET 


A DAY IN AFRICA 


Part Second 
I\ 


F was Sunday. Ido not know whose 
| Sunday it was, for there are three to the 
in Tangier, the Mohammedan, the 
Jew, and the Christian having each his 
own. It was Sunday; but what was more 


W eek 


to the purpose, it was also a market-day. 
[had caught the town in one of its spasms 


of business Between these spasms, and 





worm of a breakfast was practi 
cable. Having completed my toi 
let, I wandered out on the plat 
form in front of my bedroom to kill the 
intervening hour. Discovering a stone 
staircase leading still higher, I mounted 
the steps, and found myself on the roof of 
the hotel. 

The Kasba on the height had all its win 
dows illuminated by the daybreak, but the 
rest of the town lay in cool shadow. At 
my feet stretched a confused mass of 
square-cut white houses, reaching to the 
sea’s edge on one «side, and ending in 
drifts on the slant of a hill at my left—a 
town of snow that had seemingly dropped 











shit thi tan ae 





wastelsee 


Rit: 


flake from the clouds during the 


e were figures moving on several 
All the 
vere perfectly flat, and most of them 
inded by low battlements. Yonder 
young negress in sulphur-hued caf 
id green girdle, shaking a striped 


neighboring house-tops. 


er a parapet, and looking conscious 
On a terrace further off 
\foorish washer-woman and a little girl 
spreading out their hairecks and em- 
ered napkins on the flag-stones: the 
vould reach them by-and-by. At my 
was a man indolently lifting him 
tf a piece of carpet laid dangerously 
‘the unprotected roof edge—possibly 
immer boarder who had chosen that 
bed-chamber. He was rubbing his 

;, and had evidently slept there over 
ht. In this temperate climate, where 
thermometer seldom rises above 90°, 

| rarely falls below 40°, the house-top 
suld be preferable to an inside room to 
summer boarder. 


t iresque. 


s evidence of pretty attempts at garden 


‘ 


On many of the roofs | 


A DAY IN AFRICA 


oleanders, acacias, palms, and dwarf | 


iond-trees being set out in ornamental 

rs and tubs. There, no doubt, was the 

nily resort after night-fall, the scene of 

remonious or social visits, and, I 
ie, of much starry love-making. 

Behind the hotel, in a desolate vacant 

checkered by small vats half filled 

th dye-stuffs, was an Arab tanner at 

york. Standing in the midst of his color 

ed squares, he resembled a solitary chess- 


ima 


Wan | could look directly down on his 


us 
re 
'+™ 


without any feature to 
distinguish one from the other. It was 
like walking through endless avenues of 


numbered, and 


tombs. Each building presented to the 
contracted footway an inhospitable, mass 
ive wall, set with a door of the exact pat 
tern of its neighbor. This monotony is a 
characteristic of Oriental street architect 
ure. No wonder the robber chief, in ‘‘ The 
Forty Thieves,” put a chalk-mark on the 
door of Ali Baba’s house in order to find it 
again; and no wonder the slave-girl Mor 
giana completely frustrated the device by 
marking half a dozen doors in a similar 
manner, 

Whatever of elegance there may be in 
side the Moorish 
careful to give no hint of it. I 


houses, the outside is 
believe 
that some of the interiors are lavishly 
decorated. Once or twice, in passing a 
half-open gate, I caught sight of a tessel 
lated patio, with a fountain set in the 
midst of flowers and broad-leaved shrub 
bery, reminding me of the Andalusian 
court-yards. But the domestic life of the 
Mussulman goes veiled like his women. 
For a city with so many Sundays, Tan- 
gier makes a rather poor exhibit in the 
The foreign 
legations have a secluded chapel some 
where, and there are several mosques and 
Jewish synagogues, but 


line of sacred architecture. 


none of note, 
except the Mohammedan mosque, whose 


porcelain plated tower is the best part of 


| it. In my quality of Christian dog I] was 


smooth bare skull, which seemed east of | 


He wore noth- 
The Moorish tan- 
ners are very expert, and employ arts not 
known to the trade elsewhere. 


cilt-bronze or bell-metal. 
ing but a breech-eloth. 


They have 
i process by which lion and panther skins 
we rendered as pliable as satin, and of 
creamy whiteness. The green leather of 
Tafilet, the red of Fez, and the yellow of 
Morocco are highly esteemed. 


I was still on the roof-top when the | 


Hadji summoned me to breakfast, imme- 
diately after which we set forth on a stroll] 
through the city. 
lose a little on close inspection by day 
light; they are very dirty and very nar- 
row, forming a labyrinth from which a 
stranger could searcely extricate himself 
without the grace of God. I 
stantly imagining we had come back to 
our starting-point, the houses being un- 


The streets of Tangier 


Was con- 


not admitted to the edifice. The Hadji 
described the interior as being barren of 
interest. When the faithful go in to de 
votions they leave their foot-covering in 
the vestibule. As we went by that morn 
ing there were thirty or forty empty slip 
pers of all sizes and colors arranged in a 
row on the stone pavement. They sug 
gested the remnants of a row of soldiers 
that had been blown away by some phe 
nomenal volley. 

The Moors are handsome men, haughty 
of feature, and with great dignity of car 
The Arab 
met not so many, left their charms to the 
imagination. Though they were muffled 
up to the eyelids, showing only a strip of 
buff forehead, they generally turned aside 

Their 
a volu 
minous linen mantle, apparently covering 
nothing but a wide-sleeved chemise reach 
ing to the instep and caught at the waist. 
Their bare feet were thrust into half-slip 


riage, women, of whom we 


their faces as we approached them. 
street costume was not elaborate 


% 


sah na ated cen oF er ee 
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pers, and their finger-tips stained with ochres, carmines, and olive greens 








henna. Some had only one eye visible. have a beautiful national dress 
In the younger women, that one pensive | worn only in private. The Jew: 
black eye peering out from the snowy | Tangier are famous for their eye 
coif was very piquant The Hebrew and complexions, and for their fig 
{ 
| 
: 
$3 ; 
THE SWORD-GRINDER. 
maidens were not so avaricious of them- | early maidenhood At thirty-five they 


selves, but let their beauty frankly blos- | are shapeless old women, 
S "We s < ] ~) ta % 5 : 7 
om in doorway and at upper case “Sans teeth, sans eves, sans taste, sans—everything 
ments Many of the girls were as slender 

and graceful as vines. In their apparel The increasing number of passers-by, 
they appeared to affect solid colors—blues, | and a confused buzz of voices that grew 
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joment more audible, indicated sadly, for he had the honor of Tangier at 


ere nearing some centre of 


or pleasure. Leaving a fearful 
ey 


ind us—an alley where heaps of 
ere piled in the middle of the foot 
d the body of a collapsed cat or 
s continually blocking the way 
Lt upon the place of the bazars—a 
vinding hill-side thoroughfare, 
th cobble-stones, and lined on 
and by a series of small alcoves 
i in the masonry. 
ach of these recesses a Jew or an 


merchant sat cross-legged upon a 


vunter, with his goods piled within 
nient reach on shelves at his side 
over his head. The counter, which 
to the height of the customer's breast, 


ily the floor of the shop. In one 


nothing was sold but steel-work 
iscus blades (manufactured round 
corner) with richly wrought hilts; 
Moorish guns with a profusion of 
ther-of-pearl and tortoise-shell inlay 
the breeches; shields, chains, spurs, 
and the lke. In an angle of the 
near this booth, was a half-naked 
Bedouin, who 
eaned ona spear handle, and w ith critical 
vatched the progress of the workman. 
Here was a tobacconist, with fragrant 
Latakia to dispose of, and snake-stemmed 
nargilehs in which to burn it; there, a 
fruiterer, buried in 
eetmeat confections: 


wd-grinder serving a 


further on, a jew 
eller, or a dealer in knickknacks, or a sad- 
dle-maker. Thesmartest shops were those 
the cloth merchants. At their doors 
ere displayed rose-colored caftans, riv- 
ets of searfs shot with silver thread, 
broidered towels, Daghestan rugs, bright 
fabrics from Rabatt and Tetuan. 
There was no lack of color or anima- 
on in the erowd; no lack of customers 
beating their bosoms and exploding with 
neredulity at the prices demanded (I saw 
in old Berber in front of one bazar tear 
off his turban and trample on it, to show 
he would give no such price); no lack of 
peripatetic venders interfering with legit- 
mate trade; no lack of noisy water-sell 
ers, each with his sprig of scented shrub 
laid over his water-skin; there was, in 
scene and the moment; yet I had a sense 


ed it in my face. 


\ ‘Then you would be disappointed in | Moorish scent-bottle in silver. 


W the bazars at Damascus,” said the Hadji, 








heart 
ern city, in small 
vou would see more, but nothing 
ent The bazars 


stand 


frane 
about a dollar a bushel. 


against the evil-eye; 
reconcile the Moors to the fact that the 


ed currency, called flu, and will receive 


or vold. 
that copper with a necromancer in the 
Soe-de-Barra, to see 


| and Bokhara. 
|chant who pulled a face as smooth as a 
y brief, no lack of anything proper to the | 


‘This is Damascus, or any East 
] In the ereat capitals 
oe differ 


at Const intinople are 


rav, ves; of European gayety. you under 


only half national. These are the 


{ 


shops of thre people suc h as Vou will see 


through the East But there are othe: 
establishments of richer merchants, to 
which the wise go. I will take you to 
one. It is not far 


Before quitting the mart, I entered into 


a slight mereantile transaction with the 
fruiterer, which resulted in filling both my 
pockets to the top with copper coms the 


surprising change due me out of a two 


piece These coms. not one of 


which was less than three centuries old 


(I have a piece dated 1288), are 


worth 
The five pot 


ed star, or Solomon's ring, stamped On 


one side, is supposed to be a talisman 


but it ean searcely 
rovernment pays its debts in this wretch 


nothing for imposts and taxes but silver 
T was glad, later on, to deposit 
what he could do 
with it. 

The shop of one of the richer mer 


ivs and dates and | chants to which the wise go, and where 


the Hadji incontinently took me, was lo 
cated on the second floor of a private 
house in an adjacent side street. As it 
was the sole house that was likely to 
show me its penetralia, I noted that it had 
a square court in the centre open to the 
sky, and that all the apartments in the 
second story gave upon a gallery over 
looking this court-yard. Here were three 
large rooms packed from floor to cornice 
with a little of everything on earth 

arms, jewelry, costumes, bronzes, Moorish 
faience, sandal-wood boxes, amber beads, 
old brass lamps (for which any Aladdin 
would have been glad to exchange new 
ones), and bale upon bale of silks and 
fairy textures from looms of Samarcand 
Here, also, was a mer 


mirror while he demanded four times the 


value of his merchandise. Nevertheless 


of disappointment, and probably express- | I purchased, on reasonable enough terms, 


la chiselled brass cresset and an ancient 
But the 
possession of these did not console me for 
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all and golden 


bric-a-brae [ was unable to purchase. 


the tantalizing drapery 


“Not to desire or admit f a man could learn it, 


the Sultan of old in a 


The truly wise wouldn't go to the shop 


ot 


Selam-Ben-Rhaman! 
Passing out into the open air again, we 
threaded lanes, which 


several tortuous 


clearly had not been visited by a seaven 
gers cart within the present century, and 
struck the main street at a point near the 


double gates leading to the Soe-de-Barra 
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Speaking of carts, there is not one of any 
description in Tangier. If the pedestrian 
vets himself run over there, it must be by 
a donkey pure and simple. 

A dozen steps brought us outside the 
turreted wall of the town to the foot ot 
the hill ealted Soe-de-Barra, upon a slope 
of which was the market-place 
stretch of sun-secorched earth, broken here 
and there by dunes of reddish-gray sand 
In the middle foreground was the caved 
in of 
and on the ridge of the slope an old cem 
etery, so dreary with its few hopeless fig- 


a barren 


mausoleum some forgotten saint, 
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A DAY IN 


| aloes that 1t made the heart ache 

it it. Nothing ever gave me such 

nt sense of death and dusty ob 

< those crumbling tombs overshad 

e clamorous and turbulent life 
ll-side 

rst the spectacle was bewildering, 

vas only by concentrating my at 

on detached groups and figures 

as able to form any distinet im 

of it. One's eyes were dazzled 

innumerable purple caftans and 

es and snowy turbans, mingling 

eparating, and melting every in 

nto some grotesque and harmoni 

smbination, like the bits of colored 

1a kaleidoscope. The usual hurly 

of a market-day had been added to 

unexpected arrival of a caravan 

Kez 

e unloading of the packs was now 

on amid the incessant angry dis 

sof the Arab porters and occasional 

mnstrative groans from the gaunt 

els kneeling in the hot sand Near 








HN 
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PROCESSION OF 


AFRICA 


by, on a lean horse, sat a Bedouin, with 
He was 
dirty and ragged, but his crimson saddle 


his gun slung over the pommel 


cloth was worked with gold braid. and 
metal ornaments dangled from his bridle 
Bending a trifle forward in the saddle. 
the son of the desert seemed to be intently 
observing the porters, but in reality he 
was half listening to an elderly Arab who 
sat on the ground a few paces distant, sur 


rounded by a wholly absorbed circle ot 


listeners It was curious to wateh their 


mobile faces reth cting, like so many mir 


rors, the various changes in the expres 


sion of the speaker. He was telling a sto 


ry—a story that required much pressing 


of the hand against the heart and many 
swift transitions from joy to despair, and 
finally involved a pantomime of a person 
on horseback carrying off somebody A 


love story Perhaps one of Schehere 


zade’s The spirit, though not the letter, of 


itreached me.  [ noticed, with proper pro 
fessional pride, that neither the mounte 


bank near the saint’s tomb, nor the suak« 
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charmer further up the slope. had so large whose periodic incursions in f 





in audience as the story-teller Tangier must be more pictures 


The snake-tamer, however, honestly agreeable, if the Hadji gave me 
earned his hire by letting an ugly cobra) count of them. His description 
de eavello draw blood from his cheek to materially ditfer from that whi 


ie slow music of a reed pipe and a tam in an admirable work on Morce 
~ourine plaved by a couple of assistants mondo de Amiuecis, from which | 
After wondering at the man, I began to) ** The Aissawa are one of 


of the pri 
vonder at the serpent for biting so hid- | ligious confraternities of Moroce: 


eous an object Onlv less hideous was | ed, like the others, under the ins) 
of God, by a saint called Sidi-Mol 
some really clever feats of fire-eating, and | ben-Aissa, born at 


' , 
became the recipient at my hands of about | ago. . 


his neighbor, the necromancer, who did 


Mekinez two ce) 
F They havea great mosque 
two pounds ol copper flu The gratuity which is the central 


house of t] 
i seemed to have the effect of putting an 


and from thence they spread then 
: end to his pe rformance, for he abruptly every year over the provinces of t 
fia pire, gathering together as they go 
members of the brotherhood who 
mendacious ‘saints’ who were collecting | towns and villages. 


tribute of the crowd, belonged to that 


lisappeared after this accession of wealth 
Both these men, as well as the several 
Their rites, s 

to those of the howling and whirlit 


fanatical sect known as the Aissawa, | vishes of the East, consist in a spec 


frantic dances, intersy 
















with leaps, yells, and co 
tions, in the practice of 
they grow ever more fi 
and ferocious, until, lo 
the light of reason 
crush wood and iron 
their teeth, burn their 
with glowing coals, w« 


4 themselves with knives. s 
I low mud and stones, brai 
fs  imals and deyour them a 

é and dripping with — bloo 
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tally fall to the ground insensi- | wall, sketching away like mad L en 
vied him, for to a painter this Soe-de-Bar 
had chosen my day in Africa a} ra should be a mine of wealth. Indeed 
iwlier, [ should have witnessed one | all Tangier is that. Fortuny and Henri 
edifying festivals; but [ missed | Regnault have taught us how rich it is 


swell as the féte of the birth of Mo 


ed.on whieh oceasion the Soe-de 
ivery gay spot. At all times, I 
is little more than a barbaric 
vround. 


far as I could observe, its special 


ns as a market were sustained this 
only by four or five isolated clusters 
red ecrones, who squatted under striped 
ngs, and sold bread, pottery, and a 


lof grain ealled durra, which forms 


staple food of the lower elasses. I 


» seen few specimens of Tangier pot 
in collections. It is very rude, and 
y wanting in most of the qualities 


prized; but its brilliant glaze and 


ially 
barbarie fancy of some of its designs 
tle it toconsideration. Lam speaking 
the ware used by the common people. 
The only lively trade I saw carried on in 
market was done in those gaudily 
ited jars and vases. 


‘he majority of the crowd seemed to 
ye no purpose whatever beyond wan 
dering from point to point and indulging 
as many gesticulations as 


possible. 
hush fell 
ipon the throne, a breathless silence bro 


Now and then a mysterious 


cell a 


1 instant afterward by universal 
chatter. Neither the sudden silence nor 
the sudden clamor explained itself. Un- 
derlying it all was a profound melan 
choly. Here, three or four half-grown 
Soudan negroes lay prone on their backs, 
jinking at the sky; there, a squad of ven 
erable Rifans leaned apathetically against 
i whitewashed wall in the sun 
shine—meagre, dry old men, looking lke 
mummies that had warmed into a sem- 
blanee of life, and had partially thrown 
iside their The moment a 
person ceased speaking and moving, he be 


strong 


cerements. 


It was a re- 
lief to watch a score or two of comical lit- 
tle Arab boys—the exact pattern of Tana- 
cra figurines—darting in and out among 
the confusion of legs, and making up im 
pertinent faces under their peaked hoods, 
as some irate by-stander from time to time 
gave one of them an impromptu taste of a 
lance-handle. 

Suddenly I caught a glimpse of my 
fellow-voyager the Dutch artist, with his 
easel planted in a shadow of the wrinkled 

Vou. LXIII.—No. 375.—23 


came a statue of weariness. 


The latter, after receiving the Prix de 
Rome, resided a long time in Tangier. It 
was here he painted his magnificent ‘* Exé 
cution sans Jugement sous les Rois maures 
de Grenade”; and it was from his Arabian 
dreams in the old that he 
the fall of Sedan, and hurried 


to give his life, as freely as he had given 


Moorish town 
awoke at 


Regnault met his 
death, futilely, in almost the last engage 
ment of the war 


his genius, to France 


if it is futile to be a hero 

He wfis still in my thought as I turned 
back to the city gate, for my next excur 
sion wastto the hill of the Kasba—a spot 
with memory. The trea 
sury building in the Kasba furnished him 
with the background of 
Pacha’’—one of Regnault’s masterpieces 

Without the citadel 
would poorly have rewarded me for the 
hot climb up the hill-side. 


OF. OF 


associated his 


his ‘‘Sortie du 


this fact itself 
The govern 
bashaw, the 
which believe 
there was a horrible prison hidden some 
where in its depths, but I did not attempt 
to visit it. 


has his residence in 


castle, is garrisoned. I 


Doubtless the stueco-work of 
the innumerable apartments I looked into 
was once as gorgeous with gold-leaf and 
pigment as the mezquita at Cordova, or 
the Hall of the Abencerrages in the Al] 
hambra; but nothing of the past richness 
remained. Here and 
ing or at the base of 


mould 
a column a line in 


there on a 


| Cufie characters or an embossed sentence 
| from the Koran tamely wriggled out from 
the whitewash. That was all. The sac- 
| rilegious brush of man had done as much 
| damage there as the hand of time. 
| The architecture did not pay me for my 
pains, but I was amply paid by being al 
| lowed to assist at a Moorish court of jus- 
tice, upon which the Hadji and I stumbled 
by chance. The judge, or cadi—I am not 
| positive as to the cadiship—was seated on a 
Persian rug in the middle of a room small 
enough and gloomy enough to be a cell. 
Behind him was ranged a row of barefoot 
ed soldiers; in front of him stood plaintiff 
and defendant, alike abject. Each in turn 
delivered himself of a long speech con- 
taining frequent allusions to Allah, and 
relapsed into silence. When the pair had 
finished, the flabby judge sat awhile, rumi 
native, with his chin buried in his beard; 
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then he lifted his face and pronounced sen 
tence. Without more ado, one of the men 
the plaintiff, likely enough—was haul 
ed into the court-vard, just outside, and 
preparations were making to give him a 
dozen lashes with a cat-o’-nine-tails, when 
we hastened our departure | expected 
nothing but to see his head snipped off 
before we could get out of the place. A 
vision of that splash of blood on the white 
marble stairs in Regnault’s picture danced 
in front of my eyes 

The Hadji laughingly that 
fellow had with more than 
his deserts The laws of Morocco are ex 
that 
the guilty or the innocent escape. 
penalty for petty 
that un 


known, except in the interior, where rob 


remarked 


the met no 


either 
The 


larceny is so meorous 


tremely severe ; it is seldom 


the offense is comparatively 


bery and murder are recognized profes 
sions. The nomads and the people of the 
duars live by plundering caravans and 
straggling travellers. Butat Tangier, un- 
der the flags of the legations, a stranger's 
life and property are more secure than in 
American cities. In a com 
munity where a man loses his right hand 


if he helps himself to somebody else’s hen, 


one of our 


the love of poultry, for example, becomes 
discreet and chastened. The door of my 
bedroom at the hotel had no fastening on 
it, and needed none. 

It was now three o’clock, and time for 
me to return totheinn. My twenty-four 
hours of Africa were drawing to a close. 
The little steamer that 


was to take me 
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FOUNTAIN AND MONEY-CHANGERS 


back to Gibraltar, immediately after 
early dinner, was already spreading sor 
coquettish sooty curls over her smo 


stack. Before descending to level grow 
and plunging once more into the int 
eacies of the lower town, [ lingered a f 
minutes on the heights of the Kasba to ta 
a farewell look. 


It is a very ancient city. the oldest 
city but one in the world. The Moors of 
Spain in the time of Aboo-Abdallah mai 
pilgrimages to it on account of its ai 
tiquity. The cloth merchants, and thy 
swarthy money-changers, and the shril 
water-carriers were plying their trad 
and all the indolent, feverish life we wit 
ness to-day was seething, in these narrow 
streets when Christ little child in 
Nazareth. 

Founded in some unknown period, by 
the Carthaginians it is supposed, Tangier 

the Tingis of the Romans—has always 
been a bone of bloody contention among 
the nations. In the reign of Claudius it 
became the capital of the province Mau 
ritania Tingitana, and was an important 
city 


Was a 


Wrested from the Romans, it pass 
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THE WHITE 


essively under the rule of the Van 
(jreeks, Saracens, and Arabs. In 
ungier fell into the possession of the 
rese. Who, in 1662, ceded it to Eng 

s a portion of the dower of the 
Catherine of Braganza, queen of 

es Il. The English, finding that 
ipation was not worth the cost, 
loned the place in 1684, after demol 
the mole. Here a quaint and in 
ous figure appears for an instant 
the figure of Mr. Samuel 
S [ think it was a conception of 
humor on the part of Charles IT. to 
Mr. Pepys among the Moors, for it 
by the kine’s order that he accom 
ed Lord Dartmouth with the fleet 
itched to destroy the sea-wall. This 


scene 


vutionary piece of engineering left 
bay of Tangier in such plight as to 
ler the town impossible of approach 
large vessels, except in the rarest 
ither. The ruins of the old mole are 
visible at low tide, ragged, honey 
nbed blocks of masonry, looking, when 
1 through the transparent emerald of 
Mediterranean, like ledges of silver. 
fhe water in the harbor is so shallow 
until the present emperor projected 
nding for small boats, the visitor ar 
g there by sea was forced to go ashore 
the back of anative. This has been the 
peror’s sole concession to the spirit of 
odern progress. During the last hundred 
is But my strong interest in the his 
- part of Tangier ends with Mr. Pepys. 
From any point of view the hoary lit 
town is vastly interesting: the remote 
ess and obscurity of its origin, the sieges, 
estilences, and massacres it has under 
vone, and the tenacity with which it 
ngs to primitive customs and _ beliefs, 
ireso many charms. To walk its streets 
s to breathe the air of Scriptural times 


There, to-day, fishermen costumed like 


Peter are dragging their nets on the sandy 
shingle outside the gates: at the fountain 
stands Rebekah with her water-jar poised 
on her head, and a hand’s-breadth of brown 
bosom lying bare between the green and 
vellow folds of her robe. To day, as eight- 
een hundred years ago, a pallid, hook 
nosed man shuffles by counting some 
coins in his palm—the veritable thirty 
If it be not Ju 
das Iscariot himself, then it is a descend 
int, and a striking family likeness. In 
brief, Tangier is a colossal piece of bric-a 
brace which one would like to own. 


pieces of silver, perhaps. 
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A countryman of ours, a New-Yorker 
if J remember, once proposed to purchase 
Shakspe ire’s house at Stratford, and trans- 
port it bodily to Central Park | had a 
like impulse touching Tangier. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to say that in a cer 
tain sense | have brought it home with 
me, and set it up in Franklin Square 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
PARTY IEE. 

. YN of Erin is said to have exclaimed 
i on seeing the White Mountains for 
the first time, ** Bedad, there is, then, so 
much waste land in America that they 
have to stack it!” Could these mountains 
be levelled, and the materials they contain 
be spread out, a vast area would be gained, 
at the price of reducing New England to 
a desert. We are therefore content that 
there is not enough faith in the world, at 
least since the day of the apostles, to say 
unto these mountains, ‘* Remove!” 

In the language of the great French 
poet, and without more ceremony. once 
more, 


“ Levons les veux vers les saintes montagnes 


Plymouth, in New Hampshire, lies at 
the entrance to the Pemigewasset Valley 
like an encampment pitched to dispute its 
passage. At present its design is to facil 
itate the ingress of tourists. <A single 
glance at the map W ill suffice to show its 
strategic importance. 

Perhaps it is scarcely remembered that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne breathed his last in 
this village on the night of May 18, 1864 
He who was born in sight of these mount 
ains had come among them to die. 

At three in the afternoon I set out for 
Campton, seven miles up the valley, which 
the carriage road soon enters upon, and 
which, by a few unregarded turnings, is 
presently as fast shut up as if its mount 
ain gates had in reality swung noiselessly 
Hardly had I re 


covered from the effect of the deception 


together behind you. 


produced by seeing the same mountain 
| first upon one side, then upon the other, 
when I saw, spanned by a high bridge, 
the river in violent commotion below me 

The Pemigewasset, confined here be 


tween narrow banks, has cut for itself 


two deep channels through its craggy and 


cavernous bed: but one of these being 
dammed for the purpose of deepening the 
other, the general picturesqueness of the 
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BLACK 





AND TRIPYRAMID 


FROM CAMPTON 


MOUNTAINS, 


fall is greatly diminished. Still, it is a 
pretty and engaging sight, this cataract. 
especially if the river be full, although 
you think of a mettled Arabian harnessed 
in a tread-mill when you look at it. Liver 
more Fall, as it is called, is but two miles 
from Plymouth, the white houses of which 
look hot in the same brilliant sunlight that 
3 2 falls so gently upon the luxuriant green of the valley 
BE TS ~ Half a mile below the little village of West Camp 
ton, the road crossed the-point of a spur thrust well out 
into the valley from the mountain. It is here that the 
circlet of mountains inclosing it on all sides like a gigantic palisade 


is first seen. Dimmed by distance, surrounded by an atmosphere 
deliciously tender, clothed with poetic feeling, we now see the great 
clump of granite spires, the family of grand peaks, dividing with Mount Washington 
and his distinguished compeers the honor of keeping watch and ward over New Eng- 
land. We salute these venerable towers from afar, before beginning a last pilgrimage 

























THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


FRANCONIA NOTCH, 





FROM 





THORNTON 


into the domain exclusively 
their own. 

The vista of mountains on 
the east side becomes every 
moment more and more extended 
and more and more interesting. 
The beautiful valley is now open 
throughout its whole extent 
Green as a carpet, level as a floor, 
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the valley, shiiened with cidiiain of elms, 
groves of maples, strips of tilled land of a 
rich chocolate brown, makes altogether a 
picture which sets the eye.fairly dancing. 
Even the daisies, the clover so plentifully 
spangling the green meadows, the butter- 
cups gleaming like patches of sunshine, 
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seem far brighter iil sweeter in t 
mosphere, and nod a playful welc 
we pass them by. It is not cloth: 
a feeling of overpowering grandew 
valley, but it is beautiful. 
ble, but bewitching. 
In one place, far 


It is not 


away to the nort 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


all of mountains 
s shattered down 
to its centre, like 
the famous Breach of Roland, and 


through this enormous loop-hole we see 


rolden mists rising above the undiscov 
ered country beyond. We are looking 
through the far-famed Franconia Notch. On one 
side the clustered peaks of Lafayette lift themselves 
serenely into the sky. On the left, a silvery light 


WELCH MOUNTAIN, FROM MAD RIVEI 
is playing on the ledges of Mount Cannon, soft 


COMPTON 
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ening all the asperities of this stern-vis- | 
| 


aged mountain. The two great groups 


stand fully and finely exposed, though | 
the lower and nearer summits are blended 

with the higher by distance. 
difference of outline. 


Remark the 
A series of humps 
distinguishes the crest line of the group, 
culminating in the oblique wall of Can 
non or Profile Mountain. On the con 
trary, that on the right, culminating in 
Lafayette, presents two beautiful and reg 
ular pyramids, older than Cheops, which 
sometimes in early morning exactly re 
semble two monuments springing alert 
and vigorous as the day which gilds them. 
This exquisite landscape seldom fails of 
producing a rapturous outburst from those 
who are making the journey for the first 
time 


Looking now across the valley, we dis 
tinguish the deep trough through which 
Mad River descends from the mountains 
of Waterville. Peering over the nearer 
elevations, surmounting its valley, the 
huge blue-black mass of Black Mountain 
flings two splendid peaks aloft. 

Having dedicated one day to an explo- 
ration of the Mad River Valley, I can pro- 
nounce it well worth any tourist’s while 
to tarry long enough in the vicinity for 
the purpose. Fording the river, and as- 
cending the opposite slopes, we come at 
once upon one of those villages that seem 
retreating from civilization rather than 
Campton Vil- 
lage completely fills the artistic sense. 


illustrating its advance. 
llustrat t lvai 


The environment of mountains is so per- 
fect that one might pass and repass the 
Valley a hundred times 
once suspecting its existence. 


Pemigewasset 
without 
The colossal mass of Black Mountain, a 
veritable black giant, with a nipple, a pyr- 
amid, and a flattened mound protruding 
from its summit, and greedily absorbing 
the sunlight, towers above us four thou- 
sand feet. For nearly ten miles its un- 
broken wall forms one side of the valley 
of Mad River, which is there far down 
below us, although we do not see it. Be- 





tween this mountain and the next a rough 
and broken pass communicates with Sand 
wich and the upper lake region. In fact, 
this is the mountain which Professor Ar 
nold Guyot ealls Sandwich Dome. 


The end of the valley was reached in 
two hours of very leisurely driving. The | 
road now abruptly terminates among a | 
handful of houses scattered about the | 
bottom of a deep and narrow vale. This | 


glen, known to comparatively few 
name of Greeley’s, is surrounded by 
that for boldness, savage freedom 
power of expression 
lenge any that we can remember, 
threaten while maintaining an att 
of lofty scorn for the saucy and int 
ing hamlet planted upon their big 
Noon Peak—we are at length at thi 
of the almost endless Black Mount 
nods familiarly from the south. Te 
seh—a noble mountain 
to the north. 

Our space is inadequate to further 
lineation of this little visited but most 
ticing mountain nook.- To sum up 
whole experience, the Mad River driv 
is a delightful episode. In the wa 
mountain valley there is nothing lik 
Bold crag, lonely cabin, blue peak, dee 
hollows choked up with the densest fo 
liage, and resounding with the roar of «1 
unchained torrent, constitute its varie, 
and ever-changing features. 

The remainder of the route up the Pem 
igewasset Valley is more and more a rey 
elation of the august summits that hay 
so constantly met us since entering this 
lovely vestibule of the Franconia Mount 
ains. Emerging one by one from the mass 
they present themselves at every mile in 
new combinations. Through Thornton 
and Woodstock the view is scarcely in 
terrupted. Gradually the finely pointed 
peaks of the Lafayette group deploy and 
advance toward us. Now they pitel 
sharply down into the valley of the East 
3ranch; now the great shafts of ston 
are crusted with silvery light, or sprayed 
with the cataract; now the sun gilds the 
slides that furrow but do not deface them 
Stay a moment at this rapid brook that 
comes from the west. It isan envoy from 
yonder great billowy mountain that lords 
it so proudly over 


statuesque 


and Osceola risi 


“many a nameless slide-scarred crest 
And pine-dark gorge between.” 


That is Moosehillock, or Moosilauke 
wrapped in imperturbable repose. Fa 
cing again the north, the road is soon 
swallowed up by the forest, and the for 
est by the mountains. A few poor cot 
tages skirt the route. Still ascending, the 
miles grow longer and less interesting, un 
til the white house, first seen from far be- 
low, suddenly stands uncovered at the 
left. We are at the Flume House, and 
before the gates of the Franconia Notch. 
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The Flume House is the proper tarry 
ing-place for an 


mountain from it derives 


or “re 
gorge 


It is also 


THE 


BASIN, 


placed vis-a-vis the Pool, another of the 
natural wonders with which the pass is 
crowded, and which tempt us at every 
step to turn aside from the travelled road. 

This Pool is a eaprice of the river, here 
hemmed in between steep-sided mount- 
ains. Imagine a cistern deeply sunk in 
granite receiving at one end a weary cas- 
cade which seems craving a moment’s res- 
pite before hurrying on down the rocky 
pass. In the mystery and seclusion of 
ages, and with only the rude implements 
picked up by the way—a stray bowlder 
and a little sand—the river has hollowed 
a basin a hundred feet wide and forty deep 
out of the stubborn rock. Without doubt 
nature thus first taught how to 


us eut 
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investigation of the | Cliffs, traversed and cicatrized by 
which 
both its custom and its name. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the hardest marble with sand and 


and 






rents, rise a hundred feet 


The water is a glossy and lustro 


green, and of su 
marvellous transpa 
ency that you see t 
brilliant 
gated pebbles wit! 
which the bottom is 
a: paved, respond, as 
the turn of a kaleido 
scope, to the waves « 
light constantly moy 
ing across the surfac 
gently agitated by the cascade. Overtop 
ping trees lean timidly out, and peer down 
into the Pool, which coldly repulses their 
shadows. Only the colorless hue of th 
rocks is reflected, and the stranger, seeing 
an old man with a gray beard standing 
erect in a boat, has no other idea than that 
he has arrived on the borders and is to bi 
accosted by the ferryman of Hades. 

The Flume is a remarkable rock gal 
lery driven several hundred feet into the 
heart of the mountain, through which an 
ice-cold brook rushes. The miracle 
Moses repeated here sublimely. 


and Val 


ol 


seems 


You approach over broad ledges of freck 
led granite, polished by the constant flow 
of a thin, pellucid sheet of water to slip 











THE WHITE 





moothness. Proceeding a_ short 
up this natural esplanade, you 
.damp and gloomy fissure between 
ndicular walls, rising seventy feet 
the stream, and on lifting your 
iddenly espy an enormous bowlder 
wedged between the clitfs. Now 
magine a force capable of grasping 
lid rock, and dividing it in halves 
yas you would an apple with your 
nds! 
sight of the suspended bowlder, 
seems like Paul Pry to have ** just 
ed in,” I 


believe every visitor has 


THE OLD MAN OF 


his moment of hesitation, which he usu- | 
uly ends by passing underneath, paying 
is he goes with a tremor of the nerves, 
more or less, for his temerity. But there 
no danger. It is seen that the deep 
crevice, into which the rock seems jammed 
vith the special purpose of holding it 
isunder, hugs the intruder like a vise—so 
closely, indeed, that, according to every 
ippearance, it must stay where it is until 
Doomsday, unless released by some pass- 


ing earthquake. Sentimental tourists do 
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not omit to find a moral in this curiosity, 
which really looks to be on 
dropping, with a loud splash, into the 
torrent beneath. On top of the cliffs I 


picked up a visiting-card, on which some 


the eve of 


one with a poetic turn had written, ‘‘ Does 
not this bowlder remind you of the sword 
of Damocles?” To a civil question, civil 
reply: No; to me it looks like a nut ina 
cracker. 

Over the gorge bends an areade of in 
terlaced foliage, shot through and through 
with sunlight; 


torrent stormsalong, dashing itself awainst 


underneath, the swollen 


THE MOUNTAIN 


protruding bowlders, or else passing them 
with a curl of disdain. The cold granite 
walls are constantly wet with tiny streams 
that do not run but glide unperceived 
down, furnishing sustenance to ferns, 
trailing vines, mosses, delicate flowers, 
that cling or droop along the craggy way. 
Nothing could be more cunning than to 
see these hardy little waifs thus extorting 
a subsistence from the rocks which nour 
ish them in spite of themselves. The 
sight of the gorge with the torrent foam- 
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ing far below, the glitter of fal'ing waters 


through the trees, the splendid light in 
the midst of deepest gloom, the solemn 


pines, the odorous forest, the wildness, 
and the coolness 


impart an indescribable 
Ladies ascend to the head of the | 
gorge, and perform the feat of crossing on | 


charm. 


a fallen tree that makes a crazy bridge | 
from cliff to cliff. One, I noticed, had left 
her pocket-handkerchief, with the scent 


fresh upon it, and her initials in a corner. 
I picked it up, and out hopped a toad. 

I left the Flume House in company 
with a young-old man whom | met there, 
and in whom I hoped to find another and 
surer pair of eyes, for were he to have as 
many as Argus, the sight-seer would find 
employment for them all. 

While gayly threading the greenwood, 
we came upon a miniature edition of the 
Pool, situated close to the highway, called 
the Basin. A basin, in fact, it is, and a 


bath fit for the gods. <A cascade falls 
into it with hollow roar. It has been 


worn by the rotary motion of large peb- 
bles, which the little cascade, pouring 
down into it from above, set and kept act- 
ively whirling and grinding, until what 
wasat first a mere depression became as we 
now see it. Long and constant attrition 
only could have scooped this cavity out of 
the eranite, which is here so clean, smooth, 
and white, and filled to the brim with a 
grayish emerald water, light, limpid, and 
incessantly replenished by the efferves- 
cent cascade. But the really curious fea- 
ture of the Basin is a strip of granite pro- 
jecting into it, which closely resembles a 
human leg and foot luxuriously cooling 
itself in the stream. 

We are still advancing in this region 
of wonders. In our front soars an in- 
superable mass of forest tufted rock, Be- 
hind it rises the absolutely regal La- 
fayette. Our footsteps are stayed by the 
climmer of water through the trees. We 
have reached the summit of the pass. 

Six miles of continual ascent have 
brought us to Profile Lake. Although a 
pretty enough piece of water, it is not for 
itself this lake is resorted to by the thou- 
sand, or for the trout which you take for 
the reflection of birds on its burnished 
surface, but for the mountain rising high 





above, whose wooded slopes it so faithful- 

Now lift the eyes to the bare | 
[It is dithicult to believe the evi- | 
Upon the high cliffs | 
of this mountain is the remarkable and | 


ly mirrors. 
summit 
dence of the senses. 


| eral projecting crags. 





celebrated natural rock-sculpture 
man head, which, from a height 
hundred feet above the lake, has { 
counted ages looked with the sam. 
stare down the pass upon the wind 
the river through its incomparable \ 
The profile itself measures about fort 
from the tip of the chin to the fla 
crown, which imparts to it such a 
iarly antique appearance. It is p. 
except that the forehead is concealed 
something like the visor of a helines 
And all this illusion is produced |) 

It might be saj 
to have been begotten by a thunder-ojt 

Taking a seat within a rustie arbor oy 
the high shore of the lake, one is at liber 
ty to peruse at leisure what, I dare say, js 
the most extraordinary sight of a lifetiny 
A slight change of position varies more 
or less the character of the expression 
which is, after all, the marked peculiarity 
of this monstrous alto-relievo; for, let the 
spectator turn his gaze vacantly upon the 
more familiar objects at hand, as he inevi 
tably will, to assure himself that he is not 
the victim of some strange hallucination 
a fascination born neither of admiration 
nor horror, but strongly partaking of bot! 
emotions, draws him irresistibly back to 
the Dantesque head stuck like a felon’s o1 
the highest battlements of the pass. Thi 
more you may have seen, the more your 
feelings are disciplined, the greater tly 
confusion of ideas. The moment is come 
to acknowledge yourself vanquished 
This is not merely a face, it is a portrait 
That is not the work of some cunning 
chisel, but a from a living head 
You feel and will always maintain that 
those features have had a living and 
breathing counterpart. Nothing more 
nothing less. 

But where and what was the original 
prototype? Not man; since ages before 
he was created the chisel of the Almighty 
wrought this sculpture upon the rock 
above us. No, not man; the face is too 
majestic, too nobly grand, for anything 
of mortal mould. One of the antique 
gods may, perhaps, have sat for this ar 
chetype ofthe coming man. And yet not 


cast 


man, we think, for the head will surely 
hold the same strange converse with fu 
turity when man shall have vanished 
from the face of the earth. 

Had Byron visited this place of awe 
and mystery, his ‘‘ Manfred,” the scene of 
which is laid among the mountains of 
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the Bernese Alps, would doubt 
ess have had a deeper, perhaps 
more sinister, impulse; but 
ven among those eternal realms 
f ice the poet never beheld an 
bject that could so arouse the 
oomy exaltation he has breath 
| into that tragedy. His line. 


Bound to earth, he lifts his eye to hea 


. . ? 
ecomes descriptive here. =; ] 
This gigantic silhouette, which has — 
been christened the Old Man of the ON THE PROFILE ROAD 
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Mountain, is unquestionably the great 
est Curiosity of this or any other mount 
ainregion. Itis unique But it is not 
nerely curious; nor is it more marvel 
lous for the wonderful ac curacy of out 
line than for the almost superhuman 
expression of frozen terror it eternally 
fixes on the vague and shadowy dis 


, tance—a far-away look, an intense and 
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speechless amazement, su 
as sometimes settles upon 
the faces of the dying, un 
translatable into words, but 
seeming to declare the pres 
ence of some unutterabl 
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CLOUD EFFECT ON MOUNT LAFAYETTE, 
a FROM BRIDLE-PATH 


vision too bright and dazzling for | stones has produced a sculpture before 
: mortal eyes to behold. The face | which Art hangs her head. 


: its the whole world behind it. It does I renounce in dismay the idea of re 
ft everything but speak—nay, you are ready | producing on the reader’s mind the effect 
‘ to swear that it is going to speak. And! which this prodigy produced on my own 


so this chance jumbling together of a few | Impressions more pronounced, yet at the 
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same time more inexplicable, have never 
so effectually overcome that habitual self- 
command derived from many experiences 
of travel among strange and unaccustom 
ed scenes. The face is so amazing that I 
have often tried to imagine the sensations 
of him who first peering 
from the mountain-top with such absorb- 
ed, open-mouthed wonder. Again, I see 
the tired Indian hunter, pausing to slake 
his thirst by the lake-side, start as his 
gaze suddenly encounters this terrific ap 
parition. I fancy the half-uttered excla- 
mation sticking in his throat. I behold 
him standing there, with bated breath, 
not daring to stir either hand or foot, his 
white lips parted, his scared eyes dilated, 
until his own swarthy features exactly re- 
flect that unearthly, that intense amaze 
ment, stamped large and vivid upon the 
livid rock. And in this immovable hu- 
man figure I see the living counterpart 
of the great stone face. 

The novelist Hawthorne makes this 
Sphinx of the White Mountains the in- 
terpreter of a noble life. For him the 
Titanic countenance is radiant with ma- 
jestic benignity. He with a 
soul, surrounds the colossal brow with 
the halo of spiritual grandeur, and mar- 
shalling his train of phantoms, proceeds 
to pass inexorable judgment upon them 
one by one. 

At noon we reached the spacious and 
inviting Profile House, which is hid away 
in a deep and narrow glen nearly two 
thousand feet above the sea. No situa- 
tion could be more sequestered or more 


discovered it 





endows. it 


charming. The place seems stolen from 
the unkempt wilderness that shuts it in. 
An oval grassy plain, not extensive, but 
bright and smiling; spreads its green be- 
tween a grisly precipice and a shaggy 
mountain. And there, if you will be- 
lieve me,in front of the long white-col- 
umned hotel, like a Turkish rug on a 
carpet, was a pretty flower garden.. Like 
those flowers, on the lawn were beauties 
sauntering up and down in exquisite 
morning toilets, coquetting with their 
bright-colored parasols, and now and then 
glancing up at the grim old mountains 
with that air of elegant disdain which is so 














redoubtable a weapon even in the mount- 
ains. Little children fluttered about the | 
grass like beautiful butterflies, and as un- | 
mindful of the terrors that hovered over | 
them so threateningly. Nurses in their | 
stiff grenadier caps and white aprons, 


| mountain ?” they seem to plead. 
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lackeys in livery, cadets in unif 
gant equipages, blooded horses 
shapes on horseback, cavaliers, a 
but not least, the resolute pedesi 
the gentlemen strollers up and 
shady road, made up a scene whic! 
where it is, first strikes us as odd 
extreme, but which we soon adapt 
selves to and are reconciled with. }y 
we see that for each in his way it is 
to be here. The rich man may ent 
White Mountains. 

Peals of laughter startle the solemn oj 
woods. You hear them high up th 
mountain-side. There goa pair of lovers. 
the gentleman with his book, whose most 
telling passages he has carefully conned, 
the lady with some trifle of embroidery. 
over which she bends lower as he reads 
on. Ah, happy days! What is this 
youth which, having it, we are so eage; 
to escape, and when it is gone we look 
back upon with such infinite longing ? 

The lofty crag opposite the hotel is Ea 
gle Cliff—a name at once legitimate and 
satisfying, although it is no longer ten 
anted by the eagles formerly making their 
home in the security of its precipitous 
rocks. In simple parlance it is an ad 
vanced spur of Mount Lafayette. Thi 
high curving wall of this cliff incloses on 
one side the glen, while Mount Cannon 
forms the other. Bald Mountain is see) 
to the north. The precipices tower so far 
above the glen that large trees look lik 
shrubs. Here and there, among thick 
set evergreen trees, beech and birch and 
maples spread a drapery of rich green 
and mottle it with softness. The purpl 
rock bulges daringly out, forming a para 
pet of adamant. The black giant distends 
his enormous chest until we see the iron 
ribs, huge and gaunt, protruding. 

The turf underneath the cliff was most 
beautifully and profusely spangled with 
the delicate pink anemone, the fleur des 
fées, that pale darling of our New Eng 
land woods to which the arbutus resigns 
the sceptre of spring. It is a moving 
sight to see these little drooping flowerets, 
so shy and modest, yet so meek and trust 
ful, growing at the foot of a bare and ster 
ile rock. The face hardened looking up 
grew soft looking down. ‘* Don’t tread 
on us! May not a flower look up at a 
Lightly 
fall the night dews upon your upturned 
faces, dear little flowers! Soft be the 


OU 


| sunshine and gentle the winds that kiss 
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ECHO LAKE AND EAGLE CLIFF. 


ose sky-tinted cheeks! In thy sweet 
tv and innocence I see faces that are 


eath the sod, flowers that have blos 
ied in paradise. 
We see, also, from the hotel, the sin 
i rock that occasioned the change of 
une from Profile to Cannon mountain. 
It really resembles a piece of artillery pro- 
ling threateningly from the parapet 
fortress. 
faking one of the well-worn paths con- 
iting to the water-side—for another 
vely mountaim tarn is hidden by yonder 
nve of trees—a short walk finds us stand- 
by the shore of Echo Lake, with Eagle 
iff now rising grandly on our right. 
Nowhere among the White Hills is 
iere a fuller realization of a mountain 
ikelet. The high peak of Lafayette, 
rvered with snow, looked down into it 


t} 


h freezing stare. Cannon Mountain 


»w showed his retreating wall on the | 


ght. The huge castellated rampart of 
izle Cliff lifted on its borders precipices 
ripping with moisture, glistening in the 
sun like aerial casements. Light flaws 
frosted the lake with silver. Sharp keels 
Vou. LXIII.—No. 375.—24 


cut it as diamonds eut glass. The water 
is so transparent that you see fishes swim 
ming or floating indolently about. With- 
out the lake the whole aspect would be 
irredeemably savage and forbidding — a 
blind landscape; now it is instinet with a 
buovant and vigorous life. In facet, it is 
like an eye of piercing brilliancy set deep 
and overhung by bushy, frowning brows 
But it is not alone the eye, it is the soul 
of the landscape. It is dull or spirited, 
languid or vivacious, stern or mild, ac 
cording to the varying moods of nature 
The echo adds its feats of ventriloquism. 
The marvel of the phonograph is but a 
mimicry of nature, the universal teacher 
Now the man blows a strong clear blast 
upon a long Alpine horn, and like a bu 
ele-eall flying from camp to camp the 
martial signal is repeated, not once, but 
again and again, in waves of bewitching 
sweetness, and with the exquisite modu 
lations of the wood-thrush’s note. From 
covert to covert, now here, now there, it 
chants its rapturous melody. Once again 
it glides upon the entranced ear, and still 
we lean in breathless eagerness to catch 
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the last faint cadence sighing itself away 
upon the palpitating air 

\ cannon was then fired. 
and echo came with the flash. 


The report 
In amo 


ment more a deep and hollow rumbling 
sound, as if the mountains were splitting 


their huge sides with suppressed laugh- 
ter, startled us. 

The ascent of Mount Lafayette fittingly 
crowns the series of excursions through 
which we have passed since leaving Plym 
outh This mountain, whose splendid 
is concealed from us at the Profile 
House, dominates the valleys north and 
south with undisputed sway. It 
King of Franconia. 

The climber will not fail to notice the 


crest 


is the 


remarkable natural causeway connecting | 


Kagle Clif with the mountain itself, nor 
omit to observe the little lakes reposing 
between the principal and subordinate 
Kven have 
clination for the long climb to the top of 
the mountain ought not to miss the first, 
for 1 do not recall anything like it on 
this side of the great Sierras so finely typ- 

But to do jus 
should have a 
chapter, and I have only a penful of ink. 


peaks. those who 


ical of a mountain defile. 
tice to this ascension | 
The fascination of being on a mountain 
top has yet to be explained. Perhaps, aft 
er all, it is not susceptible of explanation. 

As we come down the long three-mile 
descent from Echo Lake to the village of 
Franconia, to the level of the valley, and 
to the northern base of the Noteh Mount- 
ains, an eminence rises to the left. This 
is Sugar Hill. Half way up there is a 
hotel, occupying a well-chosen. site, and 
on the high ridge another commands not 
ouly this valley, but those water-courses 
ly Ing to the west. Opposite to us rise the 
green heights of Bethlehem, Mount Agas- 
SIZ conspicuous by the observatory on its 
summit. Between these walls the long 
ellipse of fertile land beckons us to de 
seend, 

Distinguished by the beautiful groves 
of sugar-maple that adorn it, Sugar Hill 
is destined to row 
popular esteem. It 
the finest 
that I have 
pass it by. 


more in 
is certainly one of 
among the mountains 
seen. No traveller should 
It is so admirably placed to 
command all the highest mountains in 
one magnificent coup dail. 
are not so 


more and 


sites 


The days 
breathless or so stifling as 
down in the valley, because it 
into and air by 


they are 


is lifted sun 


an eleva- | 
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tion sufficient to reach the cox 
per currents. You look deep i: 
Franconia Notch, and watch the ¢ 
shadows creep up the great east 
Extending beyond these nearer mo 
the scarcely inferior Twin summit 
themselves like gigantic athletes 
better than all, grander than all 
kingly coronet of great mountains 
the lustrous green cushion at the hi 
the valley. Nowhere, I venture t 
dict, will the felicity of the title, ‘*( ' is 


of New Eneland,” receive more 


mous acceptance than from this fa d \ 
spot. Especially when a canopy of clouds 

overspreading permits the pointed peaks 
| to reflect the illuminated fires of sunset | 


little in- | 


| which most of the subordinate mountai 


does the crown seem blazing with jewels 
and precious stones. 

The Bridal Veil Fall, discovered on 1 
northern slope of Mount Kinsman, wi 
by-and-by attract many visitors. At 
present access is difficult. The height of 
the fall is given at seventy-six feet, and 
the surroundings are said to be of the most 
romantic and picturesque character. Thi 
name is certainly entitled to respectfy 
consideration from its long service in co) 
nection with water-falls and cascades thi 
world over. 

The reader who has thus far followed 
us patiently from point to point may no 
form some estimate of the relative attra: 
tions of the two principal groups wit! 


Both have their ad 
mirers, their adherents even, who gro 
warm in praise of the locality of thei 
predilection. The reason why this pret 
erence can not be explained is that there 
is no real difference at all. 

From Littleton we will first make a 
rapid retrograde movement to the wester 
border of the mountains, having now 
again reached the railway line by which 
we might have come directly from Plyn 
outh, had we not, in a fortunate moment 
decided in favor of first exploring thi 
Pemigewasset Valley. The configuration 
of the country is such that this railway is 
compelled to make a long detour. W: 
will now, therefore, run down the rail as 
far as Wells River. Here we behold that 
noble and interesting entranc 
formed by the meeting of the Ammonoo 
sue with the Connecticut. 

But we can not linger here, thoug! . 
tempted to do so. We proceed on ou : 
way up the Ammonoosuc Valley, which 


chains are allied. 


most 


Sincap intial 22iee2 
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MOUNT LAFAYETTE, FROM 


BETHLEHEM 


tbounds in picturesque details—farms 


hamlets, herds, groups of pines, maples, 


torrents, roads feeling their way up the 


ghts—to that anomaly of 
vns, Bethlehem. 


Bethlehem is ranged high up along the 


le of a mountain, like the best china in 
cupboard. Mount Agassiz rises be 
ind it. Below the village the ground 


descends rather abruptly to the Ammo 


noosue, which winds through matted 


voods its way out of the mountains. 
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mountain 
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But there are here 
| none of those eye-catching 
| cleams of water which so agreeably 
| diversify these interminable leagues of 
| forest and mountain land 
In the valley of the Aar, at the head of 
the Aar Glacier, in Switzerland, is a peak 
| named for Agassiz, who thus has two en 
during monuments, one in his native, one 
in his adopted, land. 
Bethlehem has arisen, almost by magic, 
at the point where the old highway up 
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VIEW FROM ETHAN CRAWFORD’S, JEFFERSON 


the Am monoosuc is intersected by that 
coming from Plymouth In time asmall 
road-side hamlet clustered about the spot 
Dr. Timothy Dwight, one of the earliest 
as well as one of the most observant tray 
ellers here, speaks of the appearance of 
Bethlehem in 1803 There is,” he says, 
nothing in Bethlehem which merits no 
tice except the patience, enterprise, and 
hardihood of the settlers, whieh have in 
duced them to stay upon so forbidding a 
spot, a magnificent prospect of the White 
Mountains, and a splendid collection of 
other mountains in their neighborhood, 
particularly in the southwest.” It was 
then reached by one wretched road, pass 
ing the Ammonoosuce by a dangerous ford 
The few seattered habitations were mere 
log-eabins, rough and rude. The few 
planting fields were still covered with 
dead trees, stark and forbidding, which 
the settlers, unable to fell with the axe, 
killed by girdling, as the Indians did. 
From this historical picture of Bethle 


hem in the past we turn to the Bethlehem 


of to-day It is turning from the 
rider to the leecomotive. Not as 


feature is recognizable except the splei 
prospect of the White Mountains and 
magnificent collection of other mount 
in the Fortunate ¢ 
eraphical position, salubrity, fine seen 


t}yes 
Lii¢ 


neighborhood 


se features, and these alone, are 
legitimate cause of what may be te) 
the rise and progress of Bethlehem 

that the original settlers seem to hav 
complished is to clear away the for 
which intercepted, and to make the 1 


| conducting to, the view. 


It does seem at first almost incredibl: 
that the two or three houses, the store, t! 
solitary meeting-house, of those days 
should suddenly become the most pop 
lous and most frequented of mountain r 
sorts. This newness, which you at firs 
resent, besides introducing here and ther 
some attempt at architectural adornment 
contrasts very agreeably with the ill-built 
rambling, and slipshod appearance of thi 


older village centres. They are invaria 












THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 








nost picturesque from a distance But here ther 
san evident effort to render the place itself attractive 
rendering it beautifu Gsood taste generally pre 
Is I suspect, however, that the era of good tast 
vinning with the incomime of a more refined and intelligent 
iss of travellers, communicated its spirit to two or three enter 


Ising and sagacious men, Who Saw 1n What nature had done an 


entive to their own efforts. We walk here in a broad, well 

It thoroughfare, skirted on both sides with modern cottages 

which four or five thousand sojourners annually take refuge All this has grown 
rom the one small hotel of a dozen years ago An immense horizon is visible from 
hese houses. The landscape swarms with mountains, although neither of the great 
ranges is in sight from the thickly settled district called ** The Street One is hid 


y the curvature of the mountain, which also intercepts the view of the other 
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Even the sultriest summer days are 
rendered tolerable here by the light ars 
set In motion by the oppressive heats of 
the valley The hottest season is there 
fore no bar to out-of-door exercise for per 
f average health. 


sons of But in the even 
ing all these houses are emptied of their 
occupants The whole village is out-of 
doors enjoying the coolness, or the pan 
orama, with all the zest unconstrained 
vratification always brings. The multi 
tudes of well-dressed promenaders sur 
prise every new-comer, who immediately 
thinks of Saratoga or New port, und their 
social characteristies, mvnus their so-eall 
ed “style” and fussy consequentialness. 
These people really seem to be enjoying 
themselves; you are left in doubt as to 
the others. Bethlehem, we think, should 
be the ideal of those who would carry 
city or at least suburban life among the 
mountains, who do not care a fig for soli 
tude, but prefer to find their pleasures still 
closely associated with their home life. 
They are seeing life and seeing nature at 
one and the same time. Between this and 
that aspect of life among mountains and 
What is to be derived from it there is the 
same ditference that exists between a well 
conducted pienic, where the ladies wear 
their prettiest dresses, and everything is 
perfectly comme i faut, and the abandon 
and unconstraint of camp life, where the 
ladies wear blue flannels, which the men 
think so becoming. One class of travel 
lers takes its world along with its trunks 
the other is bent on discovering a new 
one Which is nearer Eden ? 


SO} gout, 


Chacun a 


A strikingly large and beautiful pros 
pect Opens as we come to the 
Here the 
village, 


Belleview. 
road, making its exit from the 
descends to the Ammonoosuc 
Six hundred feet below us the bottom of 
the valley exhibits its rich savannas, in 
terspersed with cottages and groves. The 
valley broadens and deepens, exposing to 
view all the town of Littleton, pictur 
esquely seattered about the distant hill 
sides. Above this deep hollow, the Green 
Mountains glimmer in the far 
** Ah!” you say, 

\ sec ymnd 


mountain by the old road to Franconia 


west. 
‘we will stop here.” 


ramble to the top of the 


reveals in the most striking manner pos 
sible the grandeur of those mountains 
through which we have just come. <A 
third is altogether indispensable before we 


can say we know Bethlehem. We con 


tinue along the high plateau to 1 
ern skirt of the village. No eny 
now obstructs the truly “mac 
view.” Through the open va 
lordly mountains again inthral] 
the might of an overpowering 
This locality has taken the nan 
ereat hotel erected here by Isa 
whose hand is everywhere vis 
Bethlehem. It is known as the 
wood, in distinction to the mor 
portion clustered around the 
House. 

Bethlehem is emphatically the »p 


sunsets. In this respect no other 1 


}ain haunt can pretend to rival it. 


no other village are so many mou 
visible at once: at no other has the 
scape such length and breadth for O 
full etfect to these truly wonderfu 
plays. I have seen some here that 
never be repeated, certainly never « 


eelled, while the sun, the heavens 


the mountains shall last. 
Like Bethlehem, Jefferson Hes reposing 
in mid-asecent of a mountain. Here thy 


The mountain 

it is higher, the valley beneath more oj 
permitting an unimpeded view up 
down. The hill-side, upon which 
clump of hotels is situated, makes 1 
steep plunge into the valley, but ine] 

gently down to the banks of the rive 


Instead of crowding upon and jost 


resemblance ends. 


each other, the mountains forming 
posite sides of this valley remain tra 


| quilly in the alignment they were 


The confus 
there is reduced to admirable order he 
The smooth slopes, the clean lines, the 


manded not to overstep. 


ample views, the roominess, so to spe 
of the landscape, indicate that every 
thing has been done without haste, w 
precision, and without deviation from thie 
original plan, which contemplated a para 
dise upon earth. 

On the north side Starr King Mount 
ain rises 2400 feet above the valley, and 
3800 feet above the sea. On the sout! 
side Cherry Mountain lifts itself 3670 feet 
higher than tide-level. The village lies 
on the southern slope of the former mount 


ain. These two summits form the broad 
basin through which Israel's River flows 
for more than half its length, after issu 
ing from the wasted side of Mount Adams 
Here again, and as at Bethlehem, only 
arranged in a strikingly different and 
unique order, at the head of the valley 











oo 






MOUNT WASHINGTON RAILWAY 


we have the great range. Madison now stands 


little thrown back on the right, Adams next Ko SNR 
rects his sharp lance, Jefferson his shining crescent, Washing 2 are, 
ton his broad buckler, and Monroe his twin crags against the 
sky Jetferson, as the nearest, stands boldly forward, showing its tr 
mendous ravines and long supporting ridges with 


ereat distinetness 
Washington loses something of his grandeur here. 


From Madison to Lafay 
ette, our two rallying-points, the distance can hardly be less than forty mile 
as the eye travels; the entire circuit can not fall short of seventy or eighty 


Ss 


miles 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON, FROM FABYAN’S. 


At Ethan Crawford’s, or at the Mount 
\dams House, where we approach within 
three miles of the base of Mounts Adams 
and Jefferson, the appearance of these 
grand peaks is bevond description sublime. 

The two most profitable excursions to 
be made here are undoubtedly the ascent 
of Mount Adams and the drive to the top 
of Randolph Hill. 

We complete the circuit of the White 
Mountains, after crossing Cherry Mount 
ain, by a visit to Fabyau’s. 

Fabyan’s, which has grown up on the 
site of Captain Eleazer Rosebrook’s log 
cabin, on the banks of the Ammonoosuc, 
really commands a superb front view of 


Mount Washington, from which it is not | 


six miles in a bee-line. All the southern 


peaks, among which Mount Pleasant is 
undoubtedly most conspicuous for its form 
and its mass, and for beimg so boldly 
thrown out from the rest, are before the 
admiring spectator 


Were the bustle, the confusion, incl- 


dental upon the arrival and departure of 


trains absent, as it is now too noisily pres 
ent, Fabyan’s, I am persuaded, would be 


| that member is now living. 














one of the choicest retreats of thi 
mountain region. I think every one fe 
this in the moments of quiet he is allowed 
for contemplating the natural grand 
of the scenery. We sentimentalists, it is 
evident, must await the discovery ot 
means of locomotion that will leav 
trace of itself. 





The railway is seen mounting a fo 
hill, crossing a second and higher ele 
tion, then dimly carved upon the er 
flanks of Mount Washington itself, as | 
as the long ridge which ascends from tli 
north in one unbroken slope. It is the 
lost. 

When Mr. Marsh, the inventor, appli 
to the Legislature for a charter, a mem) 
moved that the petitioner also have leay: 
to build a railway tothe moon. Perhaps 
Had the m« 
tion prevailed, | am persuaded that M: 
Marsh would have built the road. Real] 
the project seemed only a little more au 
dacious. 


Now the highest summit is an 
nually visited by thousands, without mor 
fatigue than would follow any other ex 
cursion oecupy Inge the same time. 
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ANNE. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“You who keep a ount 
Of crisis and transition in this life, 
Set down the first time Nature says ] no 
Io some ‘ ves’ in you, and walks ve you 
In frorgeous sweeps ol col We a 1M 
By singing with the birds, and running fast 


With June days hand in hand; but, once for all, 


trike down upon us like a friend’s sword, caught 


The bi S must sin agamst us, and the sun 


By an enemy to slay us, while we read 
The deat ime on the blade which bites at us.” 
EvizaBeTH Barrerr BrowNinG 
|' is easy for the young to be happy be 
fore the deep feelings of the heart have 
been stirred It is easy to be eood when 
there has been no strong temptation to be 
evil; easy to be unselfish when nothing is 
ardently eraved; easy to be faithful when 
faithfulness does not tear the soul out of its 
abiding-place. Some persons pass through 
all of life without strong temptations ; not 
having deep feelings, they are likewise 
exempt from deep sins. These pass for 
saints. But when one thinks of the cause 
of their faultlessness, one understands per 
haps better the meaning of those words, 
otherwise mysterious, that ‘* joy shall be 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons, Which need no repentance.” 

Anne went through that nieht her first 
real torture; heretofore she had felt: only 
grief—a very different pain 

Being a woman, her first feeling, even 
before the consciousness of what it meant, 
What did Helen mean by 


speaking of him as though he belonged 


was jealousy 


to her? She had never spoken in that 
way before. Although she—Anne—had 
mistaken the fictitious titles, still, even 
under the title, there had been no such 
open appropriation of the Knight-errant. 
What did she mean? And then into this 
burning jealous anger came the low-voiced 
question, asked somewhere down in the 
depths of her being, as though a judge 
was speaking, ‘* What—is—it—to—you ?” 
And again, ** What is it to you?’ She 
buried her face tremblingly in her hands, 
for all at once she realized what it was, 
what it had been, unconsciously perhaps, 
but for a long time really, to her. 

She made no attempt at self-deception 
Her strongest trait from childhood had 
been her sincerity, and now it would not 
let her go. She had begun to love Ward 
Heathcote unconsciously, but now she 


loved him consciously. That 
bare fact. It confronted her, it 
above her, a dark menacing shay 
whose presence she could not fle« 
shivered, and her breath seemed 
during the slow moment while thi 
made itself known to her. ‘QO ( 
she murmured, bursting into tears 
there was no irreverence in the ery 
recognized the faithlessness whic 
taken possession of -her—unawar 
true, vet loyal hearts are not con 
so. She had been living in a dreai 
had suddenly found the dream 1% 
and the actors flesh and blood—one of | 
at least, a poor wildly loving gir! 
the mark of Judas upon her brow 
tried to pray, but could think of no words 
For she was false to Rast, she loved H: 
cote, and hated Helen, yet could not bi 
herself to ask that any of these fee] 
should be otherwise. This was so new to 
her that she sank down upon the flo 


f 


utter despair and self-abasement. Shi 
was bound to Rast; she was bound to Hi 
en. Yet she had, in her heart at least 
betrayed them both. 

Still, so complex is human nature that 
even here in the midst of her abasement 
the question stole in, whispering its way 
along as it came, ** Does he care for me 
And ‘*he” was not Rast. She forgot a 
else to weigh every word and look of thi 
weeks and days that had passed. Slow 
she lived over in memory all their con 
versations, not forgetting the most trivial 
and even raised her arm to get a pillow 
in order that she might le more easily 
but the little action brought reality again 
and her arm fell, while part of her con 
sciousness drew off, and sat in judgment 
upon the other part. The sentence was 
seathing. For the contempt of the young 
is pitiless and sincere. 

Then jealousy seized her again. Shi 
had admired Helen so warmly as a wo 
man, that even now she could not escap: 
the feeling. She went over in quick, hot 
review all that the sweet voice and de 
cate lips had ever said concerning the per 
son veiled under the name of Knight-er 
rant, and the result was a miserable con 
viction that she had been mistaken; that 
there was a tie of some kind—slight, per 


haps, yet still a tie. And then, as she 


crushed her hands together in impotent! 
anger, she again realized what she was 











and began to sob in her grief 
d Poor Anne! she would nev 
ild again. Never again would 
hat proud dauntless confidence 
tried, which makes all life seem 
d secure. And here suddenly into 


ef darted this new and withering 


ANNE ave 


Ole 


blushed dee¢ piv in th darkness at the 
thought that while she had remained un 
conscious, this man of the world had per 
haps detected the truth immed ind 
had acted as he had in con equem ot it 
This was the deepe st sting of all, and 
again hurriedly she went over all their 





‘SHE BURIED HER FACE TREMBLINGLY IN HER HANDS.” 


thought: Had Heathcote perceived her 
feeling for him? and had he been play 
¢ upon it to amuse himself? 
\nne knew vaguely that people treated 
her as though she was hardly more than 
child. She was conscious of it, but did 
not dispute it, 


accepting it humbly as 
something 


some fault in herself—which 
she could not change. But now the sleep 
ing woman was aroused at last, and she 


conversations a second time: and ima 
cvined that she found indications of what 
she feared. She rose to her feet with the 
nervous idea of fleeing somewhere, she 
did not know where 
The night had passed. The sun had not 
vet risen, but the eastern sky was wait 
ing for his coming with all its banners 
aflame. Standing by the window, she 


watched the first gold rim appear The 
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small 
trees, the earth was awaking to another 
day, and for the first time Anne realized 
creation which 
for the first 
time wished herself a flower of the field, 


the joy of that part of 


KnOWS not sorrow or care; 


ra sweet-voiced bird singing his happy 
morning anthem on aspray. 
three hours yet before breakfast, two be 
fore any one would be 
lressed herself, stole through the hall 
and down the stairs, unbolted the side 
into the garden: she 


door, and went 


birds were twittering in the near | 


There were | 


stirring. she |} 


longed for the freshness of the morning | 


air. Her steps led her toward the arbor: 
she stopped, and turned in another diree 
tion—toward the bank of the little river. 
Here she began to walk to and fro from a 
pile of drift-wood to a bush cove red with 
dew-drops, from the bush 


dvift-wood again. Her feet were wet, her 


back to the | 


head ached dully, but she kept her mind | 


The 


nightmare of the darkness was gone; she 


down to the purpose before her. 
now faced her grief, and knew what it was, 
This 
She hoped 
to return to Mademoiselle at the half 
house, and remain there until the school 
if her grandaunt was willing. If 
her grandaunt was willing 
the difliculty. 
be willing ? 


uid had decided upon her course. 
course was to leave Caryl's. 
opened 
Yet why should she not 


Summer flowers were gone ; it Was but 





man who had made her forget R: 
had made her jealous of Helen. 
played with her holiest feelings, 
deceived and laughed at her, ¢ 
hated? No, no—wh 
loved, loved, loved: this was the d 
ending. She turned very white, s 
motionless beside the dew-spangle 


whom she 


And Heathcote saw, standing t 
fore him, a young girl with her { 
strangely pale and worn, her ey 
her lips compressed; she was tre 
slightly and constantly, in spite of 
gidity of her attitude. ‘ 

He looked at her in silence fon 
ment; then, knocking down at on 
all the barriers she had erected, hi 
to her and took her cold hands 
‘What is it she has said to you ?” he 

She drew herself away without 
ing. 

‘What has Helen said to you’ 


| she told you that I have deceived 


| not? 
there came | 
| tell vou one thing: 
The season was over; the | 


anticipating departure by a week or two. | 


Thus she reasoned with herself, yet felt 
all the time by intuition that Miss Van 
horn would refuse her consent. 
then ? It 
could make no difference in the necessity 


she should so refuse, what 
for going, but it would make the going 
hard. She was considering this point 
when she heard a footstep. She looked 
Ward Heatheote. She had 
been there some time; it was now seven 
They both heard the old clock 
in the oflice strike 


up, and saw 


o clock. 
as they stood there 
looking at each other. In half an hour 
the early risers would be coming into the 
garden, 

the great 
effort she had made to retain her compos 


Anne did not move or speak ; 


ure, When she saw him, kept her motion 
Her first darting thought 
had been to show him that she was at ease 
and inditferent. 
and she had not one ready ; 


less and dumb. 


But this required words, 
she was afraid 
to speak, too, lest her voice should tremble. 
She saw, standing there before her, the 


That I have played a part ?” 

But Anne did not answer; she tu 
as if to pass him. 

‘You shall not leave me,” he said 
ring the way. ‘Stay a moment, A 
[ promise not to keep you long. You 
But you shall. Am J nothi 
allthis? My feelings nothing? Let n 
whatever Helen 1 
have said, remember that it was all befor 
I knew—you.” 

Anne’s hands shook in his as le 


this. ‘‘ Let me go,” she eried, with low, 


| quick utterance; she dared not say mor 


And if | 


lest her voice should break into sobs. 

‘T will not,” said Heatheote, ‘unt 
vou hear me while L tell you that I hav 
not played a false part’ with you, Ann 
I did begin it as an experiment, I confess 
that I did; but I have ended by being 
earnest — at certain degre 
Helen does not know me entirely; on 
side of me she has never even suspected 


least to a 


‘Mrs. Lorrington has not spoken 
the subject,” murmured feeli 


Anne, 


| compelled to set him right, but not loo 


ing up. 

“Then what has she said about m: 
that you.should look as you do, my poor 
child ?” 

‘You take too much upon yourself 
replied the girl, with an effort to spea 
scornfully. ‘* Why should you suppos 
we have talked of you ?” 

‘I do not suppose it; 


I know it. | 
have not the heart to laugh at you, Anne 





ing the fields toward the distant turnpike. | 
returned to the house, exchan- 


| 


1 


hite face hurts me like a 
Will you at least tell me that you | 
| rasp, and she was obliged to follow its 


sharp 


believe I have been amusing my 
that you do not be 


our expense 


have been insincere ,? 
m glad to think that you were not 


insincere. 


d you will believe also that I like 


ike you very, very much, with more 


the ordinary liking ?” 
hat is nothing to me.’ 


Nothing to you? 


shall look once. 


L 
poke 


that met his at last 


And that you 
he drew 


Look at me, 


Anne: 


Ah, my dear child, 
uu not see that I can not help loving | 


love me also ?’ 
her close and 


looked 





ANNE 


ost 


then tapped at her grandaunt’s door: the 
routine of the day 


As | 


into her eyes, those startled violet 


forone h 


alf-mo 


en she sprang from him, and burst 


tears. 


‘**‘Leave me,” 


\ ‘You are cruel.” 
No; only human,” answered Heath 
not quite master of his words now. 


she said, bro 


have had your confession in that look, 


nne, and you shall never regret it.” 
[ regret it already,” she cried, passion 


‘*T shall regret it all my life. 


i not comprehend ? can you not under 


nd I am engaged engaged to be 
irried [ was engaged before we ever 

You engaged, when I thought vou 
dly more than a child!” He had been 


elling only upon himself and his own 


ot oceurred to him. 


ich-admired men. 


They seldom «cic 


possibilities on the other side had 


lo to 


I can not help what you thought me,” 


eplied Anne. 


At this moment they heard 


step on the piazza: some one had come 


th 


to try the 


morning’ alr. 


Where 


ey stood they were concealed, but from 


e garden walk they would be 


Leave me,” 


] 


DI 


e. 


plainly 


she said, hurriedly. 


LT will; I will cross the field, and ap 
proach the house by the road, so that vou 


iil be quite safe. 
vain, Anne.” He bent his head and touch 
her hand with his lips, then sprang 
ver the stone wall, and was gone, cross 


Anne 


shall 


But I 


see 


you 


ging greetings as she passed with the well- 


preserved jaunty old gentleman who was 





walking up and down the piazza twenty 
five times before breakfast. 
her own room, dressed herself anew, and 


She sought 


law 
Mrs 
like a queen : 


it 


Wi 


had 


her 


Lorrington came in 


iS a Poy 


in its iron 


to breakfast 


al progress. 


Miss Teller walked behind in amiable maj 


esty, and ceathered up the overtlow: 


that 


is, She shook hands cordially with those 


who could not 


especially 
liked. 


up 


mn 


reach 
those 


Helen 


whon 


Helen was robed inh 


, and smiled 
1 Helen 


a soft white 


dis 


woollen material that clung closely about 


her; she had never seemed more slender 
Her pale hair, wound around her small 
head, conveyed the idea that, unbound, it 


would fall to the hem of her dress. 
wore 


her small 


no ornaments, not 
fair hands. 


eve 


Her 


She 


‘ha ring on 


place Was at 


some distance from Miss Vanhorn’s table, 


but as SOO as she Was seated she bowed 


to Anne, and smiled with marked friend 


liness. 


Anne returned the salutation, and 


wondered that people did not ery out and 


ask her if she was dying. 


But life does 


not go out so easily as miserable young 


| ows . 
} 21Iris lmagine. 


Do | 


‘Eggs 2” 


She took one 


‘*T thought vou did not like eggs,” 
Miss Vanhorn. 


said the waiter 


said 


She was in an ill-humor 


| that morning because Bessmer had upset 
the plant-drying apparatus, composed of 





bricks and box 


** Ven: 


irds. 


thanks,” 


said An 


ne, vaguely. 


Mr. Dexter was bowing good-morning to 


her at that moment. and she returned the 


salutation. 


Miss 


Vanhorn, 


observing 


this, withheld her intended rebuke for in 


attention. 


Dexter had bowed on his way 


across to Helen: he had finished his own 
breakfast, and now took a seat beside Miss 


Teller and Mrs. Lorrington. 
a servant entered bearing a basket 


stant 


At this in 


of flowers, not the old-fashioned country 


flowers of Caryl 


] 


’s, but the supe} b cream 


colored roses of the city, each on its long 


stalk, reposing on a bed of unmixed helio 


trope, Helen’s favorite flower. 


coveted the 


watched to see their destination. 


roses 


as. they 


All eyes 
passed, and 
They 


were presented to Mrs. Lorrington. 
Every one supposed that Dexter was 


the giver. 


tion. 
servant's: 


bowing her thanks ? 
ing her thanks, with a little air of con 


and 


Was 


Mr 


not 


The rich gift was like him, 
| and perhaps also the time of its presenta- 
But the time was a mistake of the 


s. Lorrington 


yes, she was bow 
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sciousness, vet with openness also, to Mr. | 


Heathcote, who sat by himself at the end 
of the long room. He bowed gravely in 
return, thus acknowledging himself the 
sender 

Well,” said Miss Vanhorn, crossly, 
vet with a little shade of relief too in her 
voice, ** of all systematic coquettes, Helen 
Lorrington is our worst. 1 suppose that 
we shall have no peace, now that she has 
However, it will not last long.” 


‘You will go away soon, then, grand 


come. 
aunt 7” said Anne, eagerly. 
Miss Vanhorn put up her eyeglass; the 
ee No,”’ 
she said, inspecting her niece coolly; 
‘nothing of the sort. I shall remain 
through September, perhaps later.” 
Anne's. heart She would be 
obliged, then, to go through the ordeal. 
She could eat a choking sensa 
tion had risen in her throat when Heath- 
cote bowed to Helen, acknowledging the 


tone had betrayed something. 


sank. 


nothing; 


flowers. ‘* May I go, grandaunt?” she 
said. ‘‘I do not feel well this morn 
ing.” 

‘No; finish your breakfast like a 


However, 
on second thoughts, you may go,” added 
Dexter and 
‘You may as well be re-arran 


Christian. I hate sensations. 
the old woman, glancing at 
Helen. 
ging those specimens that Bessmer stupid 
ly knocked down. But do not let me 
find the Lorrington in my parlor when I 
come up; do you hear ?” 
Yes,” said Anne, escaping. 
up stairs to her own 


She ran 
room, locked the 
door, and then stood pressing her hands 
upon her heart, crying out in a whisper: 
“Oh, what shall ldo! What shall I do! 
How can L bear it!” But she could not 
have even that moment unmolested: the 
day had begun, and its burdens she must 
knocked, and began at 
once tremulously about the injured plants 
through the closed door. 


bear. Bessmer 


* Yes,” said Anne, opening it, “IT know 


about them. I came up to re-arrange 


them.” 


‘Tt wouldenter been so bad, miss, if it | 


But I never could 
they all seem of a piece 
said Bessmer, while Anne sorted 
the specimens, and replaced them within 
‘* Every fall there's 


hadenter been asters. 
make out asters; 
to me,” 


the drying-sheets. 


the same time with ‘em. 
almost worse.” 


** Anne,” said a voice in the hall. 


I just dread | 
asters, I do: not but what golden-rods is | 
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Anne opened the door; it wa 
with her roses. 

‘These are the Grand Llama 
ments, I suppose,” she said, peep 
‘I will not enter; merely gaze « 
threshold. Come to my 
Crystal, for half an hour; Lam ox 
| drive at eleven.” 


| sacred 


**T must finish arranging these } 

‘Then come when you have fi: 
| Do not fail; I shall wait for you. 
| the white robe floated off down the da; 
sidling hall, as Miss Vanhorn’s hea 
made itself heard ascending the 
When Bessmer had gone to her br 
to collect what strength she could | 
other aster-day, Anne summoned 
courage. 


‘Grandaunt, I would like to speak to 


you,” she said. 

‘*And I do not want to be spoken to: | 
have neuralgia in my cheek-bones.’ 

‘* But I would like to tell you 

**And I do not want to be told. You 
are always getting up sensations of on 
kind or another, which amount to noth 
ing inthe end. Be ready to drive to | 
degratf’s glen at eleven; that is all [ have 
to say to you now.” She went 
inner room, and closed the door. 

“Tt does not make any differenc 
thought Anne, drearily; ‘* I shall tell her 
at eleven.” 

Then, nervinge herself for another kind 
| of ordeal, she went slowly toward Helen's 
| apartments. 


into the 


But conventionality 1s omnipresent 
she passed the first fifteen minutes of con 
versation without faltering. 

Then Helen said: ** You look pale, Crys 
tal. What is the matter?” 

‘I did not sleep well.” 

‘And there is some trouble besides? | 
see by the note-book that you have been 
with the Bishop almost constantly; con 
fess that you like him ?” 

‘Yes, I like him.” 

**'Very much ?” 

“yes.” 

‘ Very much 2” 

‘You know, Helen, that lam engaged.” 

‘That! for your engagement,” said Mrs. 
Lorrington, taking a rose and tossing it 
| toward her. ‘‘I know you are engaged, 
| Phyllis. But I thought that if the Bishop 
would only get into one of his dead-ear 
nest moods—he is capable of it—you 
| would have to yield. For you are capa- 
| ble of it too.” 














sable of what? Breaking a prom 

not be disagreeable; Lam compli 
you. No; 
really loving.” 

women ean love, can they not 

But rarely any 


I mean capable of 


emselves ¢ Yes. 
And now let me tell you some 
delightful—one of those irrelevant 


TI am going to drive with the 
» this morning, and not you at all.” 
hope you will enjoy the drive.” 
You take it well,” said Mrs. Lorring 
aughing merrily. ‘* But [ will not 
you, Crystal. 
you are always truthful. 
thing been said to you—anything that 
lly means anything 


1 here ¢ 


iriedly, as if uncertain what to do 

Why do you speak to me so constantly 
of Mr. Dexter? I have been with—with 
others too.” 

You have been with him more than 
with the ‘others’ you mention,” said 
Helen, mimicking her tone. ‘* The note 
book tells that. However, I will say no 

we; merely observe. You are looking 

my driving costume: jealous already ? 
But I tell you frankly, Crystal, that re- 
varding dress you must yield to me. 
With millions you could not rival me; 
onthat ground lam alone. Rachel look 
ed positively black with envy when she 
saw me this morning: she is ugly in a 
second, you know, if she loses that soft 
Oriental expression which you 
think of the Nile. Imagine Rachel in a 
Greek robe like this, loosely made, with a 
I shall certainly look well this 
but never fear, it shall be for 

I shall talk of you, and make 
vou doubly interesting by what I do 
and do not say: I shall 
slimpses only.” 

The maid entered, and Anne sat 
through the change of dress and the re 
braiding of the pale soft hair. 

‘I do not forbid your peeping through 
the hall window to see us start,” said Mrs. 


makes 


virdle! 
morning: 
vour sake. 


gloves. ‘*Good-by.” 





neonsistencies which make society | 


Only tell me one | 
Has | 


since you have 


By whom ?” said Anne, almost in a 
sper. 

The Bishop, of course Who else | 
suld it be?” 


Oh. no, no,” answered the girl, rising | 


give thrilling 


Anne went to her own room. * Are 


i cote, 
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they all mad?” she thought. **Or am I? 
Why do they all speak of Mr. Dexter so 
constantly, and not of 

‘You are late,” 


voice. 


Miss Vanhorn’s 
| told you not to keep me wait 


said 


ing. Get vour hat and gloves, and come 
immediately ; the carriage is there.” 

But it was not as strange in reality as 
it seemed to Anne that Helen, Miss Van 
horn, and others spoke of Mr. Dexter in 


connection with herself. Absorbed in a 


| deeper current, she had forgotten that 
| others judge by the surface, and that Mr 


Dexter had been with her openly, and 
even conspicuously, during a portion of 
To her the 
him had 


every day for several weeks 
three with 
but so many portions of time before she 
after she had seen, Heath 


two hours or been 
could see, or 
But time is not divided as young 
people suppose ; she forgot that ordinary 
invisible weights 
nay, five 
one person outbalance a whole day with 
In the brief diary 
had kept for Helen, Dexter's name oc 
curred far more frequently than Heath 
cote’s, and Helen had judged from that 
Others did the same, with their eyes. It 


eves can not see the 
which make ten minutes with 


another. which she 


old Katharine had so far honored her 
niece as to question her, she might have 
learned something more; but she did not 
question, she relied upon her own saga 
city. 
that the old, no matter how crowded their 
own youth may have been, always forget. 
What old Katharine now forgot was this: 
if a man like Gregory Dexter is conspicu 


It is a dispensation of Providence 


ously devoted to one woman, but always 
in the presence of others, making no at 
tempt to secure her attention for a few 
moments alone here and there, it is prob 
able that there is another woman for 
whom he keeps those moments, and a 
hidden feeling stronger than the one open 





Lorrington, gayly, as she drew on her | humor: Anne took courage. 


ly displayed. Rachel never allowed ob 
}servable devotion. This, however, did 
not forbid the unobserved 
*Grandaunt.” began Anne, as the car 
riage rolled along the country road. Her 
| voice faltered a little, and she paused to 
steady it 
‘Wait aday,” said Miss Vanhorn, with 
| grim sarcasm: vill be noth- 
ing to tell. It is always so with girls.” 
It was her nearest approach to good- 


‘then there 


| 


mer is nearly over, grandaunt 
**T have an almanac.” 


‘The sum- 
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and as school will SOOT DegIN 


‘In about three weeks.” 


[ should like to go baek to Made 


moiselle until then, if you do not ob 


ject 


ANN DREW A CHAIR TO THE BEDSIDI 


Miss Vanhorn put up her eyeglass, and 
looked at her mece; then she laughed, 
sought for a caraway-seed, and by good 
luck found one, and d posited it safely in 
the tight grasp of her elittering teeth. 
She thought Anne was jealous of Mr 
Dexter's attentions to Helen. 


“You need not be afraid, child.” she 


said, still laucwhing sak | vou have a ri 





val, it is the Egyptian, and not 
white creature you eall your frie 

‘I am unhappy here, gr: 
Please let me go. 


“Girls are always unhappy, « 





AND SAT DOWN, WITH HER BACK TO THE MOONLIGHT.”’—|SEE PAGE 3% 


ing themselves so. It is one of their ha! 
its. Of course you can not go; it woul 
be too ridiculous giving way to any sucl 
childish feeling. You will stay as long 
as I stay.” 

‘But [ean not. I mast go.” 

** And who holds the authority, pray 

Dear grandaunt, do not compel me, 
said Anne, seizing the old woman’s hands 









ANNE. 








88 


5 








ray angrily. 
What nonsense!” 
+ ye hear another word. You will stay 
ording to my pleasure (which should 
© yours also), or you forfeit your second 
winter at Moreau’s and the children’s al 
nce.” She tapped on the glass, and 
saled to the coachman to drive home 
rd. ‘* You have spoiled the drive with 
your obstinacy; I do not care to go now. 
Spend the day in your own room. At 
five o'clock come to me.” 
And at five Anne came. 
‘Have you found your senses ?” asked 
the elder woman, and more gently. 
I have not changed my mind.” 
Miss Vanhorn rose and locked the door. 
‘You will now give me your reasons,” 


she said. 


she said. 
I can not.” 
‘You mean that you will not.” 
Anne was silent, and Miss Vanhorn 
veyed her for a moment before letting 


loose the dogs of war. In her trouble 
the girl looked much older; it was a 
erave, sad, but determined woman who 


was standing there to receive her sen- 
tence, and suddenly the inquisitor changed 
her course. 


} 


But Miss Vanhorn drew them | 


**Do not | 


| malice of a Mazarin. 





ter, will you take Anne out on the plazza 
for a while? The air is close here,” and 
then of smiling back upon Rachel, Isa- 
bel, or whoever was left behind, with the 
Chance favored old 
Katharine that night once and again. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“That which is not allotted, the hand ean not 
reach, and what is allotted will find vou wherever 
you may be. You have heard with what toil Secun- 
der penetrated to the land of darkness, and that, aft 
er all, he did not taste the water of immortality.” — 
SAADI. 

“When a woman hath ceased to be quite the 
same to us, it matters little how different she be- 
comes.”’—W ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


THE last dance of the season had been 
appointed for the evening, and Mrs. Lor- 


| rington’s arrival had stimulated the oth 


| . 
ers to ordain 


‘full dress”; they all had 


one costume in reserve, and it was an oc 


“There, there,” she said; ‘‘ never mind | 


ibout it now. 


Go back to your room; | 


Bessmer shall bring you some tea, and | 


then you will let her dress you precisely 
as I shall order. You will not, I trust, 
disobey me in so small a matter as that 7?” 

‘*And may I go to-morrow ?” 

‘“We will see. You can not go to- 
night, at any rate; so do as I bid you.” 

Anne obeyed; but she was disappoint- 
ed that all was not ended and the contest 
The young are ever in haste to be 
miserable. 

Miss Vanhorn thought that her niece was 


over. 


jealous of Helen in regard to Dexter, and | 


that this jealousy had opened her eyes for 


the first time to her own faithlessness; be- | 
. ° . ° | 
ing conscientious, of course she was, be- 


tween the two feelings, made very wretch- 


ed. And the old woman’s solution of the | 


diticulty was to give Dexter one more 
and perfect opportunity, if she, Katharine 
Vanhorn, could arrange it. And there 
was, in truth, very little that old Katha- 
rine could not arrange if she chose, since 


she was a woman not afraid to use on oc- | 


casion that which in society is the equiv- 
alent of force, namely, directness. 
was capable of saying, openly, ** Mr. Dex- 
Vor. LXIII.—No. 875.—25 


She | 


casion to bring all the banners upon the 
field, and the lance also, in a last tourna 
ment. Othercontests, other rivalries, had 
existed, other stories besides this story of 
Anne; it never happens in real life that 
one woman usurps everything. That this 
dance should occur on this particular 
evening was one of the chances vouch 
safed to old Katharine and her strategy. 
For the fairest costume ordered for 
Anne had not been worn, and at nine 
o'cloek Bessmer with delight was asking 
a white-robed figure to look at itself in 
the glass, while on her knees she spread 
out the cloud of fleeey drapery that trail- 
ed softly over the floor behind. The robe 
was of white lace,and simple. But noth- 
ing could have brought out so strongly 
the rich, noble beauty of this young face 
land form. There was not an ornament 
to break the outline of the round white 
| throat, or the beautiful arms, bared from 
the shoulder. For the first time the thick 
brown hair was released from its school- 
girl simplicity, and Anne’s face wore a 
new aspect, as young faces will under 
such changes. 


For one may be sorrow- 
ful, and even despairing, yet at eighteen 
a few drooping curls will make a fair face 
| fairer than ever, even in spite of one’s 
own determined opposition. 

When they entered the ball-room, the 
| second chance vouchsafed to old Katha- 


rine came to meet them, and no strategy 


was necessary. For Mr. Dexter, with an 
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unwonted color on his face, offered his 
arm to Anne immediately, asking for that 
dance, and 
you can give me, Miss Douglas.” 

All who were near heard his words; 
among them Rachel. She looked at him 
with soft deprecation in her eyes. But 
he returned her gaze directly and haugh- 
tily, and bore Anne away. They danced 
once, and then went out on the piazza. 
It was a cool evening, and presently Miss 
Vanhorn came to the window. ‘It is 
too damp for you here, child,” she said. 
‘Tf you do not care to dance, take Mr. 
Dexter up to see the flowers in our par- 
lor; and when you come down, bring my 
shawl.” 

‘Mr. Dexter does not care about flow- 
ers, I think,” answered Anne, too absorb- 
ed in her own troubles to be concerned 
about her grandaunt’s open manceuvre. 
She spoke mechanically. 

‘*On the contrary, I am very fond of 
flowers,” said Dexter, rising immediately. 
‘And I particularly thank you, Miss 
Vanhorn, for giving me this opportunity 
to—admire them.” He spoke with em- 

The old 
lady gave him a stately inclination in re- 
turn. They understood each other, the 
higher powers were agreed. 

When Anne, still self-absorbed and un- 
conscious, entered the little parlor, she 
was surprised to find it brightly lighted 
and prepared, as if for their reception. 
The red curtains were closed, a small fire 
crackled on the hearth, the rich perfume 
of the flowers filled the warm air; in the 
damp September evening the room was a 
picture of comfort, and in the ruddy light 
her own figure, in its white lace dress, was 
clearly outlined and radiant. ‘‘ Here are 
the flowers,” she said, going toward the 
table. Dexter had closed the door; he 
now came forward, and looked at the 
blossoms a moment absently. Then he 
led her toward the sofa, which was cover- 
ed with the same red chintz which hung 
over the windows to the floor. 

‘Shall we sit here awhile ? 


phasis, and bowed as he spoke. 


The room 
is pleasant, if you are in no hurry to re- 
turn.” 

‘* No, Iam in no hurry,” replied Anne. 
She was glad to be quiet and away from 
the dancers; she feared to meet Heath- 
Mr. Dexter always talked; she 
would not be obliged to think of new 
subjects, or to make long replies. 

But to-night Mr. Dexter was unusually 


cote. 


‘“as many dances besides as | 
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a 


silent. She leaned back against the pea ' wu 
cushions, and looked at the point of }, : Th 
slipper; she was asking herself how Joy n 
this evening would last. wai 
‘*Miss Douglas,” began Dexter a} 


length, and somewhat abruptly, “J do a 
not know in what licht you regard me 10 
or what degree of estimation you . 
conferred upon me; but—” Her 
paused. 

‘‘It is of no consequence,” said Anne 

‘* What ?” 

‘‘T mean,” she said, rousing herself 
from her abstraction, ‘that it does y { 
matter one way or the other. For Tan ] 
going away to-morrow, Mr. Dexter. [| 
see now that I ought never to have co 
But—how could I know ?” 

‘Why do you go?” said her compan 
ion, pausing a moment, also in his ow, 
train of thought. 

‘*T have duties elsewhere,” 
then stopped. 


reason,” 


she bevan 
‘* But that is not the r 
she added. 

You are unhappy, Miss Douglas; I 
can always read your face. I will not 
obtrude questions now, although most de- 
sirous to lift the burdens which are rest- 
ing upon you. For I have something to 
ask you. Will you listen to me for 
few moments ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” said Anne, falling back into 
apathy, her eyes still on the point of her 
slipper. 

‘It is considered egotistical to talk of 
one’s self,” began Dexter, after a short 
silence; ‘* but, under the circumstances, I 
trust I may be pardoned.” He took an 
easier attitude, and folded his arms. ‘I 
was born in New Hampshire.” (Here 
Anne tried to pay attention; from this 
beginning, she felt that she must attend. 
But she only succeeded in repeating, 
vaguely, the word ‘‘ New Hampshire ?” as 
though she had reasons for thinking it 
might be Maine.) 

‘“Yes, New Hampshire. My father 
was a farmer there; but when I was five 
years old he died, and my mother died 
during the following year. <A rich rela 
tive, a cousin, living in Illinois, befriend- 
ed me, homeless as I was, and gave mé 
that best gift in America, a good educa- 
tion. I went through college, and then 

found myself penniless. My cousin had 
died without a will, and others had in- 
herited his estate. Since then, Miss Doug- 
las, I have led a life of effort, hard, hard 
work, and bitter fluctuations. I have 











ht school; I have dug in the mines; 
driven a stage; I have been lost 
desert, and have lived for days 
Once I had a 
the result of 
»tensest labor and vigilance through ten 
ng and I lost it in an hour. 
Then for three days, shovel in hand, I 
1 I tell you 
this plainly, so that if it, or any part 
up, you will not feel 
vou have been deceived. The lead 
ng power of my whole life has been ae 
whether for good or for ill—action. 
IT am now thirty-nine years old, and I 
nk I may say that I 
than other men. The struggle is now 
Iam rich. I will even tell you 
he amount of my fortune— 

“Oh no,” said Anne, hurriedly. 

I prefer to do so,” rephed Dexter, 
vith a formal gesture. ‘I wish you to 
inderstand clearly the whole position, 
as regards myself and all my af- 


[ have 


ipon moss and berries. 
ndred thousand dollars 


years 
‘ed on an embankment. 


it, ever comes 


am no worse 


oth 
Talrs. 

“Myself and all my affairs,” repeated 
tself buzzingly in Anne’s brain. 

‘My property is now estimated at a 
ttle more than a million, and without 
loubt it will inerease in value, as it con 
ists largely of land, and especially mines.” 

He paused. 
id not succeeded in controlling a cer- 
tain pride in the tone of his voice, and he 
stopped to remedy it. 


proud, 


He was conscious that he 


struggled and labored for that sum, un- 
aided and alone, knows how hard it is to 
win it, and how rare and splendid has 
been his own suecess. He has seen oth- 
ers go down on all sides of him like grain 
hefore the seythe, while he stood upright. 
He knows of disappointed hopes, and 


graves in the desert; of men, strong and | 
fearless as himself, who have striven des- 


| take,” she said, rising. 


In truth, he aas | 
No one but the man who has | 


ood 


| called society in New York and W ashing- 


ton,” he continued, ‘‘ and I have had no 
cause to be dissatisfied with the 
accorded to me. 


rece ption 
I have seen many beauti 
ful faces, and they have not entirely with 
held their me. But 

Miss Douglas, young girls like romance, 
and I have, unfortunately, little that I 
can express, although I believe that I 
have at heart more true chivalry toward 
than twenty of the idle blasé 
men about here. But that had been bet- 
ter left unsaid. What I wish to say to 
you is this: will you be my wife? Anne, 
dear child, will marry me?’ He 
had ended abruptly, and even to him- 


kindness from 


women 


you 


| self unexpectedly, as though his usually 


fluent speech had failed him. He took 
her hand, and waited for her answer, his 
strong, squarely cut face showing signs 
of emotion, which seemed to be more his 
own than roused by anything in her. 

Anne had started back in surprise; she 
drew her hand from his. They were both 
gloved; only the kid-skins had touched 
each other. ‘‘ You are making a mis- 

‘You think I am 
Mrs. Lorrington.” 

Dexter had risen also; an involuntary 
smile passed over his face at her words. 
He took her hand again, and held it firmly. 

‘*Do you not suppose I know to whom 
I am talking?” he said. ‘‘I am talking 
to you, Anne, and thinking only of you. 
I ask you again, will you be my wife ?” 

‘*Of course not. You do not love me 
in the least, and I do not love you. Of 
what are you dreaming, Mr. Dexter ¢” 


She walked across the little room, and 


| stood between the windows, the red light 


| full upon her. 


A brightness had risen in 
she looked very beautiful in 
her youthful scorn. 

Dexter gazed at her, but without moy 
ing. 


her eyes ; 





‘You are mistaken,” he said, grave 
‘**T do love you.” 
‘Since when ?” asked the sweet voice, 


perately, and as desperately failed. He 


ly. 
was silent for a moment, thinking of 





these things. 
“Tt must be pleasant to have so much 
money,” said Anne, sighing a little, and 
turning her slipper point slightly, as 
though to survey it in profile. 
Dexter went on with his tale. 
as much for the moment 


He was 
absorbed in 


himself as she was in herself; they were | 


like two persons shut up in closely walled 
towers side by side. 


vc 


East, and have been much in what is 


For some years I have lived at the | 


| with a touch of sarcasm. Anne was now 
| using the powers of concealment which 
nature gives to all women, even the 
youngest, asadefense. Mr. Dexter should 
know nothing, should not be vouchsafed 
even a glimpse, of her inner feelings; she 
| would simply refuse him, as girls did in 
books. And she tried to think what they 
said. 
| But the man opposite her was not like 
}&amanina book. ‘Since six o'clock this 
| evening,” he answered, quietly. 
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Anne looked at him in wonder. 

‘*Do you wish to hear the whole?” he 
asked. 

‘No; it is nothing to me. Since you 
only began at six, probably you can stop 
at twelve,” she answered, still with her 
girlish scorn perceptible in her voice. 

But Dexter paid no attention to her sar- 
casm, **T will tell you the whole when 
you are my wife,” he said. ‘* Let it suf- 
tice now that at the hour named I became 
aware of the worthlessness and faithless- 
ness of women; and—I speak God’s truth 


now, Anne—even at that bitter moment I | 


fell back upon the thought of you as a 


safeguard—a safeguard against total disbe- 


lief in the possibility of woman’s fidelity. 
I knew then that I had revered you with 


my better self all the while—that, young } 


as you are, I had believed in you. I be- 


lieve in younow. Bemy wife; and from | 


this instant I will devote all the love in 
me—and I have more than you think—to 
vou alone.” He had crossed the room, 
and was standing beside her. 

Anne felt at once the touch of real feel- 
ing. ‘*lamvery sorry,” she said, gently, 
looking up into his face. ** [should have 
said it at first, but that I did not think you 
were in earnest until now. Lam engaged, 
Mr. Dexter; I was engaged before I came 
here.” 

‘ But,” said Dexter, ‘‘ Miss Vanhorn—” 

‘Yes, 1 know. Grandaunt does not 
approve of it, and will not countenance it. 
But that, of course, makes no difference.” 

He looked at her, puzzled by her man- 
ner. In truth, poor Anne, while immovy- 
ably determined to keep her promise to 
Rast, even cherishing the purpose, also, 
of hastening the marriage if he wished it, 
was yet so ineflicient an actress that she 
trembled as she spoke, and returned his 
gaze through a mist of tears. 


‘You wish to marry this man, I sup- | 


pose—I am ignorant of his name?” he 
asked, watching her with attention. 

‘‘His name is Erastus Pronando ; we 
were children together on the island,” she 
answered, in a low voice, with downcast 
eves. 

‘* And vou wish to marry him ?” 

rao: 

Gregory Dexter put another disappoint- 
ment down upon the tablets of his mem- 
ory—a disappointment and a surprise; he 
had not once doubted his success. 

In this certainty he had been deceived 
partly by Miss Vanhorn, and partly by 


| Anne herself; by her unstudied frankyy 
He knew that she liked him, but he } 
| mistaken the nature of her regard. 
could always control himself, howeye; 
and he now turned to her kindly, ye 
thought she was afraid of her aunt, “si; 
down for a few minutes more,” he sai 
‘Sand tell me about it. Why does \j 
Vanhorn disapprove ?” 

‘*T do not know,” replied Anne ; ‘ 
rather, I do know, but can not teil 
Never mind about me, Mr. Dexter. 
| unhappy; but no onecan help me. Iniug 
help myself.” 
| ‘**Mr. Pronando should esteem it } 
dearest privilege to do so,” said Dext 
who felt himself growing old and eynieca| 
under this revelation of fresh young lov 

“Yes,” murmured Anne, then stopped 
| ‘‘ If you will leave me now,” she said, af 
er a moment, ‘‘it would be very kind.” 

‘*T will go, of course, if you desire ij 
but first let me say one word. Your aunt 
objects to this engagement, and you hay 
neither father nor mother to take yo 
part. I haveatrue regard for you, whic 
is not altered by the personal disappoint 
ment I am at present feeling; it is found 
ed upon a belief in you which can 1 
change. Can I not help you, then, as ; 
friend? For instance, could I not help 
Mr. Pronando—merely as a friend ? 
know what it is to have to make one’ 
own way in the world unaided. I feel fo 
such boys—I mean young men. What 
does he intend to do? Give me his ad 
dress.” 

‘*No,” said Anne, touched by this 
prompt kindness. *‘ But I feel your ge: 
erosity, Mr. Dexter; I shall never forget 
it.” Her eyes filled with tears, but sh 
brushed them away. ‘‘ Will you leave 
me now?” she said. 

‘* Would it not be better if we returned 
together? I mean, would not Miss Van 
horn notice it less? You could excuse 
yourself soon afterward.” 

‘You are right. I will go down with 
| you. But first, do I not show—” she 
| went toward the mirror. 

‘*Show what ?” said Dexter, following 
her, and. standing by her side. ‘That 
you are one of the loveliest young girls 
in the world—as you look to-night, the 
loveliest ?”? He smiled at her reflection 
in the mirror as he spoke, and then turn 
ed toward the reality. ‘‘ You show noth 
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very observant..” 


ing,” he said, kindly; ‘‘and my eyes are 
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‘yey went toward the door; as they 
reached it, he bent over her. 


“Tf this | 


pnpoavement should by any chance be | 


en. then could you not love me a lit- 
Anne—only a little?” he murmured, 
woking into her eyes questioningly. 
[ wish I could,” she answered, grave- 
“Youareagenerousman. I would 
to love you.” 
But you could not ?” 
I ean not.” 


He pressed her hand in silence, opened | 


door, and led the way down to the ball 

m. They had been absent one hour. 

Blum, who was standing disconsolately 
near the entranee, watching Helen, came 
iy and asked Anne to dance. 
to eo to her grandaunt before it was ne- 
consented. 


cessarv, she 


She glanced 


Reluctant | 


| come up; I will not disturb you. 


nervously up and down the long room as | 


they took their places, but Heathcote was 
not present. Her gaze then rested upon 
another figure moving through the dance 


Lorrington in her costume that evening 
challenged criticism. She did this ocea- 
sionally—it was one of her amusements. 


Miss Vanhorn formed one of a majestic 
phalanx of old ladies. ‘* Are you tired : 
she asked. 

‘*Very tired,” said Anne, not raising 
her eyes higher than the stout waist be 
fore her, clad in shining black satin. 

“She does look pale,” remarked old 
Mrs. Bannert, sympathizingly. 

‘“‘Anne is always sleepy at eight or 
nine, like a baby,” replied Miss Vanhorn 
well aware that the dark-eyed Rachel was 
decidedly a night-bird, and seldom ap 
peared at breakfast at all; ‘‘and she has 
also a barbarous way of getting up at 
dawn. Go to bed, child, if you wish 
your bow] of bread and milk will be ready 
in the morning.” Then, as Anne turned, 
she added: ** You will be asleep when I 
Take a 
Which Anne interpreted, ‘* I 
give you that amount of time: think well 
before you act.” 


wood rest.” 


The last respite was a 


| corded. 
at some distance down the hall. Mrs. | 


But even a minute is precious to the 
man doomed to death. Anne left the 


| ball-room almost with a light heart: she 


| had the night. 


Her dress was of almost the same shade of | 


color as her hair, the hue unbroken from 
head to foot, the few ornaments being 
Her shoulders and 
arms were uncovered; and here also she 
challenged criticism, since she was so 
slight that in profile view she looked 
like a swaying reed, 
not an angle visible anywhere, her fair 
slenderness seemed a new kind of beau- 
ty, which all, in spite of sculptor’s rules, 
must now admire. Rachel called her, 
smilingly, ‘‘the amber witch.” But Isa- 
bel said, *‘ No; witch-hazel; because it is so 
weird, and yellow, and sweet.”’ Rachel, 
Isabel, and Helen always said charming 


little stars of topaz. 


things about each other in public: they | 


had done this unflinchingly for years. 

Miss Vanhorn was watching her niece 
from her comfortable seat on the other 
side of the room, and watching with some 
impatience. But the Haunted Man was 
now asking Anne to dance, and Anne was 
accepting. After that dance she went out 
on the piazza for a few moments; when 
she returned, Heatheote was in the room, 
and waltzing with Helen. 

All her courage left her before she 
could grasp it, and hardly knowing what 
she was doing, she went directly across 
the floor to Miss Vanhorn, and asked if 
she might go to her room. 


She shut herself in her 
room, took off the lace dress, loosened 
her hair, and sat down by the window to 
think. The late moon was rising ; 

white fog tilled the valley and lay thickly 
over the river; but she left the sash open 


| —the cool damp air seemed to soothe her 


| troubled thoughts. 
But as there was | 


| 


| the stairs. 


For she knew—and 
despised herself in the knowledge—that 
the strongest feeling in her heart now 
was jealousy, jealousy of Helen dancing 
with Heathcote below. Time passed un 
heeded; she had not stirred hand or foot 
when, two hours later, there was a tap on 
her door. It was Helen. 

‘*Do not speak,” she whispered, enter 
ing swiftly and softly, and closing the 
door; ‘‘the Grand Llama is coming up 
I wanted to see you, and | 
knew that if I did not slip in before she 
passed, I could not get in without disturb 
ing her. Do not stir; she will stop at 
your door and listen.” 

They stood motionless; Miss Vanhorn’s 
step came along the hall, and, as Helen 
had predicted, paused at Anne’s door 
There was no light within, and no sound 
after a moment it passed on, entered the 
parlor, and then the bedroom beyond. 

‘*Tf Bessmer would only close the bed 
room door,” whispered Helen, ‘* we should 
be quite safe.” At this moment the maid 
did close the door; Helen gave a sigh of 
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relief. ‘I never could whisper well,” | ‘‘Of course there is no necessity to t 

she said. ‘Only cat-women whisper | you, Crystal, what you must already leo, ( 

nicely. Isabel is a ecat-woman. Now |—that Ward and I are in a certain y 

when it comes toa murmur—a faint, clear, | betrothed. It is an old affair: we jay, I 

sweet murmur, Iam an adept. I wonder known each other always.” b 

if Isabel will subdue her widower? You ‘* Yes,” said the other voice, affirmati, R 

have been here long enough to have an | ly and steadily. 

opinion. Will she?” | ‘*Some day we shall be married, I < ( 
‘*T do not know,” said Anne, wondering | pose: we like each other. But there i. 

at her own ability to speak the common- | no haste at present: I think we both | 

place words, ito be free. Heigh-ho! Do you admin 
‘And I—do not care! I am tired, | this dress, Crystal ?” t 

Crystal: may I lie on your bed? Do| “Itis very beautiful.” ( 

close that deathly window, and come over | “And yet he only came in and dane 

here, so that we can talk comfortably,” | with me once!” 


said Helen, throwing herself down on the 
white coverlet—a long slender shape, with 
its white arms clasped under its head. 
The room was in shadow. Anne 
drew a chair to the bedside and sat down, 
with her back to the moonlight. 

‘*This isa miserable world,” began Mrs. 
Lorrington. Her companion, sitting with 
folded arms and downcast eyes, mentally 
agreed with her. 

‘Of course you do not think so,” con- 


small 


tinued Helen, ‘‘and perhaps, being such a 
erystal-innocent, you will never find it 


out. There are such souls. There are 
also others; and it is quite decided that 
I hate—Rachel Bannert, who is one of 


them.” 

Anne had moved nervously, but at that 
name she fell back into stillness again. 

‘*Rachel is the kind of woman I dread 
more than any other,” continued Helen. 
‘Her strength is feeling. Feeling! I 
tell you, Crystal, that you and I are capa 
ble of loving, and suffering for the one we 
love, through long years of pain, where 
Rachel would not wet the sole of her slip- 
per. Yet men believe in her! The truth 
is, men are fools: one sigh deceives them.” 

‘*Then sigh,” said the figure in the chair. 

‘*No; that is not my talent: I must con 
tinue to be myself. But I saw her on the 
piazza with Ward to-night; and I detest 
her.” 

‘*With—Mr. Heathcote ?” 

‘Yes. Of course nothing would be so 
much to her disadvantage as to marry 
Ward, and she knows it; he has no for- 
tune, and she has none. But she loves to 
make me wretched. I made the greatest 


mistake of my life when I let her see once, 
more than a year ago, how things were.” 

‘*How things were?” repeated Anne— 
that commonplace phrase which carries 
deep meanings safely because unexpressed. 


‘*Perhaps he does not care for da 
cing,” said Anne. 


She was accom] 
ine eacl . of her sentences slowly a) 
ing each one of her sentences slowly and 


carefully, like answers in a lesson. 

‘**Yes, he does. Do not be deceived }) 
his indolent manner, Crystal; he is full of 
all sorts of unexpected strong likings and 
feelings, in spite of his lazy look. Do y 
think I should be likely to fall in lov 
with a stick 7” 

Anne made no reply. 

‘*“Do you?” said Helen, insistent], 
stretching out her arms, and adjusting thi 
chains-of topaz stars that decked thei: 
slenderness. 

Anne leaned forward and drew down 
her friend’s hands, holding them close]; 
inherown. ‘‘ Helen,” she said, ‘* tell m 
do you love Mr. Heathcote ?” 

‘* What is love ?” said Mrs. Lorrington, 
lightly. 

‘*Tell me, Helen.” 

‘“Why do you wish to know ?” 

‘*T do wish to know.” 

‘“Ward Heathcote 
love.” 

‘*TIs he worth Rachel Bannert’s, then 2” 
said Anne, touching the spring by which 
she had seen the other stirred. 

‘*Rachel Bannert!” repeated Helen, 
with a tone of bitter scorn. Then she 
paused. ‘‘ Anne, you are a true-hearted 
child, and I will tell you. I love Ward 
Heathcote with my whole heart and soul.’ 

She spoke in clear tones, and did not turn 
away or hide her face; she lay looking up 
at the moonlight on the rough white wall. 
It was Anne who turned, shivering, and 
shading her eyes with her hand. 

‘*T love him so much,” Helen contin- 
ued, ‘‘ that if he should leave me, I believe 
I should die. Not suddenly, or with any 
sensation, of course. I only mean that I 
should not be able to live.” 





is not worth my 














t 





ee soft voice went on. 

I have always loved him. Ever since 
I can remember. Do not be shocked, 
but I loved him even when I married 
Richard. I was very young, and did it 
1 a sort of desperate revenge because he 

not. would not, care for me. I was 
ished for my madness, for Rich 
loved me dearly, and died so soon, 


1) 


pu 


\eain there was silence. Then the | 


oor fellow, that he never discovered the | 


t th. And thenit all began over again. 
Only this time Ward was—different.” 
Another silence followed. Anne did 
iot move or speak. 
‘Do not be unhappy about me, child,” 
tid Helen at last, turning on her arm to 
look at her companion; ‘‘all will come 
right in time. It was only that I was 
vexed about this evening. For he has 
not seemed quite himself lately, and of 
course L attribute it to Rachel: her dead- 
ly sweetness is like that of nightshade 
d tube-roses combined. Now tell me 
about yourself: how comes on the quar 
rel with the- Llama 2” 
[ hardly know.” 
[ saw you stealing away in your 
white lace with Gregory Dexter this even- 


¢,’ pursued Helen. ‘‘ He was as agree- | 


able as ever this morning. However, 
there it is again; just before six, Night 
shade strolled off toward the ravine ‘to 
see the sunset’ (one sees the sunset so well 


and Dexter seemed also to have forgotten 
the points of the compass, for—he follow- 
ed her.” 


‘‘Then it was Mrs. Bannert,”’ said Anne, | 


half unconsciously. 

“Tt is always Mrs. Bannert. J do not 
in the least know what you mean, but—it 
is always Mrs. Bannert. What.did he 
say about her ?” 

‘‘Of course I can not tell you, Helen. 
3ut—I really thought it was you.” 

‘What should J have to do with it? 
How you play at cross-purposes, Crystal! 
Is it possible that during all this time you 
have not discovered how infatuated our 


Gregory is with Rachel? Ward is only | 
amusing himself; but Gregory is, in one | 
sense, carried away. However, I doubt | 


if it lasts, and I really think he has a 
warm regard for you, a serious one. It 
is a pity you could not 

Anne stopped the sentence with a ges- 
ture. 

“Yes, I see that little ring,” said Hel- 
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en. ‘' But the world is a puzzle, and we 
often follow several paths before we find 
the right one, How cold your hands 
are! The nights are no longer like sum 
mer, and the moon is Medusa. The au- 
tumn moon is a cruel moon always, re 
minding us of the broken hopes and 
promises of the lost summer. I must go, 
Cry stal. You are pale and weary ; the 
summer with the Llama has been too 
glad to be 


4 


hard. I believe you will be 
safely back at Moreau’s again. But I can 
not come over now and tell you romances, 
can I?) You know the personages, and 
the charm will be gone. To-morrow I 
am going to ride. You have not seen me 
in my habit? I assure you even a mer- 
maid can not compare with me. Do you 
know, I should be happy for life if I could 
but induce Rachel to show herself once 
on horseback by my side: on horseback 
Rachel looks—excuse the word, but it ex- 
presses it—sploshy. The trouble is that 
she knows it, and will not go; she prefers 
moonlight, a piazza, and sylphide roses in 
her hair, with the background of fluffy 
white shawl.” 

Then, with a little more light nonsense, 
Helen went away—went at last. Anne 
bolted the door, threw herself down upon 
her knees beside the bed, with her arms 


| stretched out and her face hidden. There 


had been but this wanting to her misery, 


| and now it was added: Helen loved him. 
from there, you know, facing the east), 


For she was not deceived by the flip- 
pant phrases which had surrounded the 


|avowal: Helen would talk flippantly on 


her death-bed. None the less was she in 
earnest when she spoke those few words. 
In such matters a woman can read a wo 
man: there is a tone of voice which can 
not be counterfeited. It tells all. 


LEFT BEHIND. 

Witt thou forget me in that other sphere— 
Thou who hast shared my life so long in this— 
And straight grown dizzy with that greater bliss, 

Fronting heaven’s splendor strong and full and 

clear, 

No longer hold the old embraces dear 
When some sweet seraph crowns thee with her 

kiss ? 
Nay, surely from that rapture thou wouldst miss 

Some slight, small thing that thou hast cared foi 

here. 

I do not dream that from those ultimate heights 
Thou wilt come back to seek me where I bide, 


| But if I follow, patient of thy slights, 


And if I stand there, waiting by thy side, 
Surely thy heart with some old thrill will stir, 
And turn thy face toward me, even from her. 
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THEN. 


grey the world was a holiday planet, | 


and things were precisely what they 
seemed, notwithstanding the words of the 
poet. Then the whole year was May, al 


beit the season did change occasionally. 


Then the skies were brighter, the thun- | 


der louder, the lightning 
Snow 
waves higher, and the banks sounder 


than they represent themselves to-day. 


cially well-favored. 
for our money than we do at this era of 
the solar system. Then it was a boon to 
be alive, and we thoroughly appreciated 
the privilege. 


Then we got more 


Then the cheeks of maidenhood were 


] 
| 


| ‘celebrated museum,” 


subscribed to Callendar’s Cireulatine | 
brary, because she took out books fron, | 
establishment. Then Mr. Greenwoo, 
With its st 


| adornments of natural history, 


| high-toned celebrities with pinguid 


vivider, the | 
whiter, the skatine smoother, the | 


ing faces, entertained and instructed 

Then the eccentric Dr. Valentine . 
tributed his whimsicalities to our wi 
enjoyments, lecturing to us on phren 


| ogy, and imitating the Long Island dam 
| sel at her piano. 
Then, as a human race, people were spe- | 


Then the tailor, the hatter, and the hoot 
maker were superior beings in our esti 


tion, and ranked among artists that 


tinted with everlasting carnations, and | 


her locks swept round and round with 
perpetual violet odors. Then we wrote 
inflammatory verse to blonde Almira or 
chaste Selina, beginning, 


“She walks in beauty like the night,” 


ignoring the fact that his 
lordship of Newstead had said the same 


persistently 


thing to somebody else many years before. 


Then, later, the 1 »vely Emily B 


’ 


‘That plant and flower of light,” 


led captive our enamored faney. Then 
a week at West Point or Newport (her 
family sojourning there) made us su- 
premely blest for a whole year. 

Then we essayed chess that we might 
be beaten by our landlady’s daughter, aft- 
er tea, in a twilight corner of the parlor. 
Then we took a few cheap lessons in box 
ing and fencing, that we might protect 
ourselves from the other boarders in case 
we should, for amatory reasons, be at- 
tacked in the entry, or unhappily drawn 
into a defensive duel. Then we studied a 
moiety of French with Count de la Porte, 
that we might be equipped for Parisian so- 
ciety, should we ever happen to get into it, 
which was not at all likely. Then we 
rode horseback, or endeavored to do so, in 
Fourth-of-July and other important civic 
Then we danced as Mrs. 
Barrymore had taught us, and sang ac- 
cording to Dr. Lowell Mason. Then we 
could play second flute in a serenade, and 
have breath enough left for a lively duet 
afterward. Then we joined several liter- 
ary and festive societies, where the initia- 
tion fees were inconsiderable. Then we 


processions. 








terested us profoundly. Then we carried 
a cane made from the old frigate Cost; 
tution, and sported gloves of a peculiar 
and somewhat violent color on the slig 
est provocation. Then we struggled man 
fully with our feelings until we co 
achieve tobacco in its mildest form. Thy 
we affected gilt-edged stationery, and 
stamped the perfumed wax with a head of 
Then we at 
tached a decorative watch chain to some- 
thing anchored out of sight that was not 
in any way connected with the flight of 
time, but only intended to delude the 
holder into a belief that it might | 
Frodsham, or a ‘*‘ patent lever” by Tobias. 


Then half a dozen gold eagles in one’s 


Ajax on our glass seal-ring. 


Ti 


pocket at a time was a pecuniary prosper 
ity. Then we spoke of Stephen Girard 
with monetary awe, and eagerly discuss 
ed what would probably become of so 
much hoarded treasure. Then we took 
our first voyage ina steamboat, ‘‘ all night 
across the perilous Sound.” Then th 
Astor House, as dominated by Stetson, 
was our favorite hotel. 

Then the opera and ballet were fairy- 
lands, and the theatre more than real. 
Then we experienced not infrequently the 
blessings of a ‘‘free admission.” Then we 
began to live. Then we watched the tune 
ful Mrs. Austin glide away as Cinder- 
ella in her pumpkin coach. Then Ma- 
dame Celeste danced before us in The 
French Spy. Then Caradori was extant, 
with her delicate surprises of tender ex- 
pression and grace. Then—anight of un- 
paragoned felicity—we heard, from their 
melodious altitudes, the memorable tones 
of Truffi, Benedetti, Formes, Tedesco, Pe- 
relli, Steffanoni, Salvi, Marini, and Bene 
ventano—names forever chronicled in our 
recollections of happy hours. Then we 


began to talk in society of Bellini, Ros- 
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ni, Donizetti, and Auber. 
Lind, the living soul of music, 


Then Jenny 


ne to us out of melodious skies. 


, Fanny Kemble was the Portia of 
d yatry. 


l 


! 


Then Mrs. Barrett and the | 


tongued Jarman were for a time | 


‘divinities that stirred within us.” 


Then 


the caressing voice, a 


yed our attention for a space. 

1 1 Tree, with 
fair as unshaded light,” with tones 

er laugh it was a luxury to hear, 
Charles Kean (only her lover then), 
enchanted us long after the curtain fell. 
m Harry Placide, as Grandfather 
Whitehead, made us gulp down our emo 
sas we sat shading our eyes in the pit. 
ien ** Brother Tom,” as Bob Acres, on 
the same evening, restored our counte- 
ice to its full measure of uproarious 
ughter. Then Baron Hackett was Rip 
Val Winkle, and Jefferson (my Jo) had not 
tcometothefront. Then Cooper, ‘‘the 
blest Roman of them all,” was lingerine 

. few nights longer, prior to folding up 
] Then Warren was a 
stripling, but just as sprightly on his well- 
structed legs as he is now, and always 

1 


s rr ybes fc yrever. 


Then the elder Booth, incontestably the 

ist electric Hamlet and Sir Giles since 
Edmund Kean, came and sounded all the 
depths of human passion and _ pathos. 
Then we ran after Master Burke, with 
the rest of the world, for a season. 
Momus dawned upon us in the shape of 
exuberant Burton, and informed us how 
ie rogue Autolycus sang, in the Winter's 





“When daffodils begin to peer,” 


Toodles talked 


and how 
world. Then Charles Kemble, with rav- 
ishing perfection, represented Benedick 
and Mercutio in their habit as they lived. 
Then Manager Barry was Master Wal- 
er, in The Hunchback. Then Sheridan 
cnowles took, by right of authorship, the 
character for a brief space, but we pre- 
ferred our favorite townsman in the long 
speeches in that play. Then Gilbert play- 
ed Falstaff, and Murdock enacted Romeo 
to our deepest satisfaction. Then J. R. 
Seott brought Napoleon before us, with 
arms folded and rapid speech, striding 
moodily up and down the stage, and tak- 
ing huge quantities of snuff out of a lea- 
thern pocket in his embroidered buff waist- 


t 
‘ 
i 


be, and that is saying a great deal. 


coat. Then that unrivalled artist, James 


was car- | Wallack, made us weep in The Rent Day, 


and caused us to feel the poetry in As You 

Like It as we had never felt it before. 
Then the little Keeley people came 

floating across the Atlantic to augment 


} our hilarity for a couple of weeks, and 
a merry troup of Viennese children | 


| tickets to 


Ciby. Then 


suddenly leave us sighing for their ney 
er-accomplished return. Then ** Paddy 
Power,” the accomplished and faseina 
ting brother of Lady Blessington, the very 
genius of mirth, came to flood the Tre 
mont boards with his delightful broeu 

Then (proud evening indeed!) Mr. Halleck, 
the poet, took us to see Macready in Mae 
beth at the old Park Theatre in the great 


+ 


John Kee se, good natured, 
merry soul, introduced us to Mr. Man- 
ager Mitchell and pretty Mary Taylor be 
hind the scenes at the small Olympic. 
Then it was our annual custom to secure 


generous old Mrs. Barn 3's 


yearly benefit, not so much because we 


liked her acting, excellent as it was, but 
because she was one of the most charita 
ble of Christian beings, and realized in 
her own cramped means how true it is 
that ‘Sone must be poor to know the lux 


ury of giving.” Then Yorkshire Mr. G. 


H. Andrews was our beau ideal of Bill 
Lackaday and Dromio of Ephesus. Then 


Mr. W. F. 


Johnson in mock-heroie com 


| edy was equal, in our opinion, to Liston 


Then | 


| anybody else as occasion required, 


and tumbled | 
about in his daily intereourse with the 


or Munden. Then the pun-inventive 
Finn was Paul Pry, and Paul Shack, and 
Then 
Tom Comer sang a comic song and Miss 
MacBride danced a hornpipe habitually 
at Mrs. W. H. Smith’s benefit. Then we 
committed to memory the whole of ‘‘ Bom 
bastes Furioso” from the lips of the play- 
‘rs. Then those merry mimes, Mathews, 
Reeves, and Kilner, were filling our eyes 
with endless tears of laughter. 

Then the Ravel family, formed by na 
ture to make extremes meet, were busily 
engaged in similar healthful enterprises, 
doubling up their anatomies, jumping 
out of unexpected meal-bags, and dow: 
into impossible chimneys. Then that 
bright-winged creature, Fanny Elssler, 
was bewitching us with her inimitable 
; and her bewildering 
Then Adrienne was re- 
vealed to us. Then we heard, once and 
forever, that never-to-be-forgotten vol- 
canic utterance in Corneille’s Polyeucte, 
‘Je crois!” as Rachel, with eyeballs all 
aflame, flew with tumultuous passion 


‘Cracoviennes,” 
‘Tarantellas.” 
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across the stage. Then came the peer- 


less Bosio, intense and original, both as 


singer and actress. Then arose and | 


chanted, amid enthusiastic plaudits, the 
magnificent, broad, sunny Alboni, the su- 
perb contralto, of whom it was said there 
were ‘‘corn and oil and wine” in her ra- 
diant look. (Affluent, gorgeous creature, 
how she poured out that luscious song at 
the Lucretia Borgia supper!) Then Anna 


beauty, stepped gracefully forward into 
the dramatic arena. Then ‘*Gentleman 
George,” as he was ealled, first swam into 
ourken, with gay and easy motion. Then 
Ostinelli, with the shining head, presided 
in the orchestra. Then Forrest drew our 
stormy applause in Metamora and Spar- 
Then the elder Vandenhoff, a no- 
ble, scholarly gentleman of the old school, 
layed Cato and Shylock for us during a 
wief season, and introduced his talented 
Ynglish daughter to our lasting regard 
1er to whom Dryden’s exquisite lines on 
he Duchess of Ormond might fitly apply: 


tacus., 


“Q daughter of the rose, whose cheeks unite 
The differing titles of the red and white, 
Who heaven’s alternate beauty well display, 


The blush of morning with the milky way.” 


Then we sat spell-bound to Braham’s 
clarion tones in 


| Irving was giving us Astoria to travel | 
Marmion’s splendid | 


charge to Chester—tones that added ‘‘a | 


precious hearing” to the ear. 


(Who will 


ever sing again to us Arne’s exquisite | 


e ve ° | 
hunting song, ‘‘ With hounds and with | 


horns I'll waken the day,” or ‘‘ The Bay 
of Biscay,” or deliver with such dramatic 
feeling ‘‘Comfort ye my people,” ‘In 
native worth,’ and ‘Total Eclipse’’?) 
Then we heard Ronconi’s consummate 
rendering of the quack doctor's role in 
L’ Elisir @ Amore. Then we listened to 
the magie of Ole Bull’s enchanted violin 
for the first time, breathless with excite- 
ment and ‘‘hot expectancy.” Then the 
honeyed voices of Joseph and Mary Wood 
broke upon us in Sonnambula. Then no 
public performance ever tired us, and we 
could sit out the Hail-stone Chorus at an 
ill-sung oratorio with enthusiasm. Then 
the circus meant something to our won- 
derment, as we gazed across the gold- 
en sawdust, sparkling with steeds and 
knights and spangled damosels. Then we 
were flattered, perhaps unseemly so, by a 
bow of recognition from a public perform- 
er, and boasted of it ad nauseam to our 
unbelieving companions. 


rm 


hen we trusted in Nicholas Biddle | 








| spell of worship around our receptive 
Mowatt, with her delicate  brier- rose 


ns 
and the United States Bank. Then We 
ster and Clay and Everett and ( wn 
were in their prime strength, and mak; 
us their willing votaries through exa);, 
eloquence. Then we travelled long dis 
tances to hear Ogden Hoffman, the peer 
of the highest in his wondrous power ; 
thrill an audience. Then Channing + 
‘“‘seraph of the pulpit,” was weaving 


4 


tures. Then Emerson was another of oy 
‘‘present deities.” Then there was , 
bleak winter in our year, for the reasoy 
that Holmes and Phillips and Cuptjs 
were gilding the Lyceum from Decem)ey 
to April, and William Simmons was hold 
ing the divining-rod and interpreting 
Shakspeare to us on the off nights. Thi 
Thackeray dawned upon us, discoursiny 
with fine instinct of Swift and Steele 
and Addison and Sterne, revelling night 
after night in indescribable wit 
wisdom. 

Then James’s novels delighted our im 
agination, and Marryat and Bulwer ket 
us busy over Japhet and Pelham. The: 
Dickens was writing Pickwick Papers fo: 
us every month, and gloriously sup 
menting Walter Scott and Cooper. Thi 


‘ ] 
alia 


lin 
and firing our ambitious resolves to cro: 
the Rocky Mountains. Then Bryant 
Whittier and Longfellow, with Tenny- 
sonand Browning, were opening up for us 
new realms of song, and inviting us to 
take possession. Then Hawthorne was 
beginning to lead us into his New Ene- 
land Arcadias, pearled with the dews of 
his beautiful fancy. Then Willis was 
writing Scripture pieces for us, and we 
were all committing ‘‘ Absalom” to mem- 
ory. Then Elia’s essays and Christopher's 
‘*Noctes,” among other delectable things, 
began to challenge our attention. Then, 
blushing with ignorance, we sat down to 
Gibbon’s inviting volumes, with a deter- 
mination to finish them before spring, 
and ignominiously failed in the attempt. 
Then we fell upon a pile of old English 
romances, and succeeded better. Then 
we habitually quoted Pope and Gold 
smith at, the debating club. Then Spen- 
ser and Wordsworth were too much for 
us. Then we thought the plays of Sher- 
idan Knowles were masterpieces of dra- 
matic style. Then, waking or sleeping, 


we could repeat whole cantos of Byron 
and Scott. 
Then the summer mornings were full 
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¢ singing- birds, always waiting outside 
windows to help us begin the day 
, happiness. Then flowers were born 
‘to accompany the birds in their be 
eyolent mission. Then all our dreams 

re pleasant imaginings, 
ehts’ Entertainments, frolic visions of 
ntroubled joy. Then June was the long 
+ and loveliest month in the calendar. 
n we were never depressed by bad 


oO 


( 


rhe 
ther. Then headache had no lodge- 
meut nearer than our neighbor's brain. 


lhen personal rheumatism was unknown 
to us. Then insomnia had not been in 


ve nted, and we were not obliged to draw | 


upon the apothecary for vials of sleep. 

Then we could walk twenty miles a day 
ithout fatigue. Then all was gold that 

elistered. Then we were young ! 


THE VARIOUS LANGUAGES OF 
BILLY MOON. 


‘To surrender ere th’ assault.”—IIvpipras. 


CHAPTER I. 


N' )T all, and not a majority, of person- | 
a 


al combats in the far South forty 


years ago, at court grounds and muster | 


fields, sprang from personal hostilities, 


previous or sudden. They were resorted | 
to often as a trial of superior strength, | 


agility, or endurance. In such encount 


ers, one Who would seek for a pistol, a | 


knife, or evena Walking-stick, was consid 


ered unmanly. Not thus, however, at 


least commonly, he who, when overcome | 


and prostrate, cried ‘‘ Enough.” Such con- 
duct was understood merely as an admis- 
sion, technically termed ‘‘ word,” that the 
defeated yielded for the present only, and 


with reserve of right and intention to re- | 


new the combat in other circumstances 


which might occur, whether on that same 


or some subsequent day. The victor was 
expected to suspend his blows at this ad- 
mission. Sometimes, when the bottom 


man refused to yield, and seemed to pre- | 


fer being beaten into a jelly, by-standers, 
somewhat before such result, would drag 
off the top man. Then both combatants, 
though with blackened eyes and bruised 
faces, panting and hobbling, would repair 
to the grocery, take a social grog, and, 
with mutual compliments, have a cordial 
understanding to repeat the fight at some 
convenient time after. 


Arabian | 


tain occasion might otherwise be some 
what misunderstood. 

One other item—as a postscript, as it 
were, to the above—I should mention. In 
those times, many country people of the 
humbler and less cultivated sort, when 
mention was made of a person afflicted 
with a native incurable infirmity, bodily 

| or mental, usually spoke of him or her as 
of the neuter gender, employing the pro 
noun it. 

Mr. (Oglethorpe) Josh Green, so styled 
to distinguish him from his cousin of that 
| name in Elbert, had whipped out every 

thing in his section, and in search of other 
conquests he once came some miles 
southward. It was muster-day for the 
Dukesborough battalion. A few from 
| the upper borders of the county had heard 
of his exploits, and one or two had seen 
him theretofore. A man like him, how 
| ever, needed not to have friends, or even 
| acquaintances, as, when a fight was to be 
made up, an entire stranger could easily 
| obtain backers who would see to the 
| maintenance of fair play. 

W hen the muster was over, and O. J. G. 
(as he sometimes called himself, and was 
called by others, for short) had looked 
| calmly upon several fights, he seemed to 
be disgusted. 

‘*'You people down here don’t ‘pear to 
| know how fo fight,” said he. ‘‘It ‘pears 
like you want to-have somebody that do 
| know how for to come down here and 
| larn you.” 

It was a voice loud, harsh, powerful. 
People looked at him. Indeed, he had 
already attracted much attention. About 
thirty or thirty-two years of age, five feet 
eleven, weighing one hundred and sixty, 
or maybe more, dark-skinned, his black 
hair cut short, without an ounce of sur 
plus flesh, from his head to his feet he 
seemed as if he had been wrought out of 
iron. As he walked up and down, com 
posedly uttering challenges, there did not 
seem to be a likelihood that he could find 
one to encounter him. 

Bob Hatchett did say that but for his 
fatigue (having just now had a turn with 
Bill Giles, and got Bill’s word) he would 
give him a trial, and take a few—jes’ a 


The warrior had money, and he exhibit 
ed it as a temptation. Holding forth his 
buckskin purse, he said, after beginning 


This preface was due to Mr. Oglethorpe | with a dollar, and gradually ascending: 


Josh Green, whose conduct upon a cer- 


| 
| 
| 
| few—of his lessons. 
| 


‘*Gentlemen, in this here money-puss 
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is four dollars, lackin’ sevenpence. 
dollars half o’ that money it 
would be my desires to put into the mon- 
ey-puss of the man that can git iny word 
in a fight here to-day. 
nine that would be left would be enough 
to take me back home, and which, in sich 
a case, arfter sich fightin’ as I seen here, 
I shouldn’t desires to leave it no more, 


and a 


leastways to come this way.” 

Si that looked like a shame. 
Finally Jack Hall, who lived on Shoul 
der-bone, said he couldn't stand it. 
himself was a man of much power, though 
he might not have encountered O., J. G. 
without apprehension. 


| 
iCil as 


‘Stranger,” said Jack, ‘‘ you *pear like 
you—you jes’ a-spilin’ for a fight.” 

‘‘That’s ezactly what I am, sir,” an- 
swered the stranger. ‘‘ I’m a-spilin’ bad. 
I hain’t fit in so long that I’m gittin’ bad 
ly spiled. You hit what's jes’ the matter 
with me, the same as ef you was a doctor.” 

‘ and you would wish to lay 
down them two dollars and a half, sure 
enough, would you?” 

‘*Here they are, sir, ready for you to 


"it: 


‘ Jes’ So: 


git; and when sich a lookin’ man as you 
do git ‘em, my calkilation will be to move 
clean away—to some disolate island.” 
** Jes’ so.” Jack looked at him and re- 
flected. ‘‘I ain’t ezactly in fix to-day 
myself; but’—he paused, took out his 
purse, and counted his money—‘‘I hain’t 
but a dollar, half, and sevenpence. Ef 
the boys will help me make up the rest, 
I'll fetch a man here that *1—that °I] go to 
school to you for a while. I won't be 
gone more’n ten or fifteen minutes.” 

Certainly the balance can be made up; 
there it is already. Good gracious! the 
idea of a whole battalion, as it were, being 
run off its own battle-field by one man, 
and he a stranger! 

Jack went to look for his man. Ogle- 
thorpe Josh the while stroked his head, 
screwed his jaws, felt his muscles, and 
seemed to smell the battle anear. 


CHAPTER II. 

INSIDE of the time demanded, Jack was 
seen coming up the street. Slightly ahead 
of him, looking back eagerly at Jack’s 
earnest gesticulations, walked a youth. 

‘“Why, efit ain’t Billy Moon!” said Bob 
Hatchett and others. ‘‘ Why, Jack Hall! 
Lilly’s too young to cope with that man.” 
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Two | 


The dollar one and | 


| 
Jack | 





| ‘Jes’ so, boys: never mind.” 
| They came up, and Billy looked 
quiringly at Jack and the rest. He 
full six feet high, but would have w: 
not more than one hundred and for 
| pounds. He was straight as an arroy 
| straighter, in fact; for his back was s] 

ly swayed. 


Lithe, sinuous, tense wit 
constraint, his long arms seemed well ea 
pable of striking and of grappling. 
| broad-brimmed hat sat jauntily on a 


| of his head. 


His light hair hung in ew 
even below his neck, and his blue eyes 
fairly danced with fiery glee. He did 
seem to be over one-and-twenty years old. 

‘Ts that your man ?” asked Ogleth« 
curiously contemplating him. 

‘*That’s him,” answered Jack. 

“Well, my young friend, you don't 
want your mammy to know you wl 
you go home to-night, eh? Your desires 
is to git to the old lady onbeknownst Ii] 
this evenin’, eh?” 

Billy said not a word, but after sig 
from Jack smiled, and nodded his |: 
gayly. 

‘*How do you fight ?” 

Billy, after looking at Jack for a 
moments, made several mock strokes 1 


his fists, imaginary grapplings with 
arms, kickings with his legs, and then 
seized his own throat with one hand, and 


placed the thumb of the other into tl 


| corner of one of his eyes. 
Oglethorpe Josh looked at these actions 


piercingly. Turning angrily upon Jack, 
he said: ‘‘Who’s this you fotch |] 
What is he?” 

‘It’s Billy Moon,” answered a by- 
stander—one of those chosen as stak 
| holder. ‘‘ He’s as respectable a man, sir, 
as any in this county, or anywheres else 
exceptin’ that he’s deef and dumb.” 

‘*Deef and dumb !” 
** Ain’t he a egiot ?” 

‘‘Egiot! No, sir: no egiot; got much 
sense aS you, or anybody else on this 
ground, and as much of a gentleman.” 

‘* Jes’ so,” said Jack Hall. 

Oglethorpe scanned Billy over and over 
carefully. Scratching his head, he scanned 
himagain. He looked down and reflected. 
After reflection he raised his head, but did 
not seem as if, even when he began to talk, 
he had reached a definite conclusion. 

‘*Gentlemen—I shall—that is, I shall 
—not— yes—no-—in case, yes—that is— 
gentlemen—I—I shall—ah—I shall not 
fight it.” 


1ere 


said Oglethorpe. 















Oh, now! ah, now! yes, now! That | 
1 look like a fellow comin’ all the way | 
from Oglethorpe and openin’aschool 
chin’ people how to fight! 
Qulethorpe reflected again, looked at 
Pilly’ssmiling face,and reflected yet again. 
rhen he resolved for good and all. He 
said, firmly: ‘*No,sirs. Ishall not fight it, 
ntlemen; and, gentlem« n, Dll give you 
reasons. You see, if me and it fights, 
.ortother of us is got to git whipped, 
the course o’ Now, 
f 1 whip 7t, it can’t holler, and I sha’n't 
sow it air whipped. That ‘ll be onfair 
rift. Then, agin, gentlemen, and which 
iouldn’t by no means look for—but no- | 
_exceptin’ the good Lord, know the 
futer, specially in things like 7#—then 
cin, l say, ef it should whip me, and I 
ioller, it—it—it couldn’t hear me; and 
you see, gentlemen, would be onfair 
for me. Gentlemen, no; gentlemen, I 
not fight it.” 
\fter the explosion ensuing upon this 


ik 


ime, more or less. 


termined refusal, and some discussion 


is to its import and most proper conse- 


juences, it was decided at last, with entire | 
concurrence on the part of Oglethorpe | 
Josh, that it would be fair to regard the 
ioney advanced, not exactly as won by 
Billy, nor as constituting a drawn bet, but 

it Billy—for Jack said it should be 
Billy’s interest, and not his own—should 
have half the deposit of Oglethorpe Josh. 

When Jack had communicated this de- 
cision to Billy, the brightness in an in- 
stant fled from his face, and he glanced 
around resentfully upon all. Then he 
looked upon the ground for a moment 
thoughtfully, putting his hand to his ear. 
Then he raised his head, his face putting 
on a conditional smile, looked at Ogle- 
thorpe, hugged himself, twisted his legs 
about, made a long mark upon the 
round, struck his left forefinger with 
iis right, and uttering several guttural 
sounds from his throat, looked at Jack as 


} 
i 


giving expression to his ideas. 

Oglethorpe watched Billy’s actions with 
earnest and compassionate interest. Said 
he: ‘What do it want? Ain't it satis- 
fied? Ef it ain’t, let it take all the mon- 
ey. Sooner than worry the poor thing, 
I'd let it have all I got. Id—” 

‘** Jes’ so, jes’ so, I know,” said Jack. 
‘But that ain’t what Billy’s arfter.” 

‘Well, what is it arfter? I can’t see 
from them doin’s what it is arfter.” 
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|}ey, no matter which gits flung; 
you don't, he'll have some more words to 


if he were not yet entirely through with | 


397 
** Jes’ so; but me and him’s neighbors, 
and always has been, and we understands 
one another same as ef Billy could talk. 
Billy’s arfter a wrastle with you, stran- 


wer. 


oe 


A wrastle with me!” 

‘* Jes’ so; and he say ef you'll give hima 
wrastle, jes’ a friendly wrastle, you mind, 
you may have a dollar more o’ your mon- 
and ef 


say to you.” 

‘Words! ejaculated Oglethorpe. ‘You 
call them things words! Words! more 
Them things was its lanewidges, 
Then Mr. Oglethorpe Josh 


words! 
was they?” 


| Green grinned somewhat, and the iron 


in his frame seemed to begin to soften. 
** Jes’ so,” answered Jack; ‘‘and Billy’s 
langwidges than ever 


vot more you 


| heerd of.” 


‘*More words, and in warious lang- 
widges,” said O. J. G., thoughtfully. 
‘And they means it want a wrastle, and 
ef it can’t git it, it 11 have more words in 
more warious lanewidges.” 

Then Mr. O. J. G. regarded Billy with 
the most intense scrutiny. It was evi- 
dent that he was again doubtful, but 


| seemingly to avoid the necessity of fur- 


| . 
ther remarks in other unknown tongues, 


he coneluded to 
wishes. 

‘*Very well, then,” he said. Sut, 
gentlemen, I’m this thing, and I 
wants it onderstood that ef it git hurt, I 
ain’t responchible.” 

Everybody said that was right. 

Then they stripped themselves. 


acquiesce in Billy’s 


“e 


agin 


CHAPTER III. 
“WHAT hold do it want?” 
Oglethorpe Josh Green. 


asked Mr. 


silly, when the question was made 
known to him by Jack, raised and let fall 
first his right arm, then his left, shook 
his head contemptuously, then unwrapped 
from his finger an invisible rag, and threw 


it upon the ground. 
‘* What kind o’ words was them ? 
ed O. J. G. 


you give him, right or left.” 


about fingers.” 


| 

eer : — 

| Yes, I see it were somethin’ about— 
| 


” ask- 


‘*Them words,” answered Jack, ‘‘them’s 
that Billy say he don't keer, not even to 
the wrappin’ of his fingers, which hold 
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his lower teeth. 

‘**And ef I don’t wrastle with it, 
say—it ‘Il—have yit more 
prob'ly in yit more warious langwidges ?” 

‘* Jes’ so.” 

‘Well, gentlemen,” he said, resigned 
ly; ‘‘’member, gentlemen, I’m agin it, and 
both tharfore and wharfore I ain’t to be 
responchible.” 

Certainly not, unanimously. 

They were hitched. 


Jack Hall was to | 


give the word, with a simultaneous nod to | 


Billy. Billy’s eye was on Jack, bright as 
a rattlesnake’s when on the point of strik- 
ing. 

‘Go,” said Jack. 

Billy, instantaneously detecting, from 
the feel of his adversary, which was his 


stronger side, quick as lightning swayed | 
his back yet more, slid himself an inch or | 


two aside, brought his right knee-joint 
against Oglethorpe’s left, and, simultane- 


ously with pressure there, and a resist- 


less impulsion with his left arm, adroitly | 


tripped, with his left, Oglethorpe’s right 
foot. The part of Oglethorpe that was 
likely to strike the ground first was his 
head. 
softened the fall by hopping, with the 
agility of a greyhound, astraddle of his 
body, which barely touched the earth. 
There, holding Oglethorpe for a moment 
in his arms, flinging back from his eyes 
his long locks, he smiled in his face as a 
person does sometimes upon achild whom 
he has thrown up into the air playfully, 
and caught safely on the return. Then, 
when both had risen, he brushed him 
carefully with his hand and his handker- 


chief. 


— ; 
Omitting the numberless sayings, some | 

: . P | 

of them interesting, in that crowd, now | 


numbering a couple of hundreds or more, 
I confine myself to the main actors, 

“Well I didn't fight it!’ said Ogle- 
thorpe, contemplating Billy with yet en- 
hanced interest. ‘‘Ef it could onder- 
stand me,” he continued, hesitatingly, 
‘‘my desires would be to corngratilate it, 
as it’s the first thing that ever laid my 
back on the ground.” 

Then he extended his hand partially, 
which Billy, when made aware of his in- 
tention, seized, and cordially shook. Ogle- 
thorpe the while grinned, felt the water 
come into his eyes, smote his knees to- 
gether, and when Billy had let his hand 
go, held it up, letting it hang loosely, re- 








Mr. O. slowly scraped his upper lip with | garded it for a moment 


you | 
words, and 


| tirely foreign to himself, gradually pull 


as something « 
its fingers apart with his other hand. 
seemed gratified and somewhat surp 
that such a thing could be done. 
Turning his eyes to him again, he as! 
ed, heavily: ‘‘Can it drink? Do it exe 
take a drink ?” 
** Certainly. 
social way.” 


Not as a habit, but i; 


‘Tt would be my desires, then, to o 
itatreat. Tell it that I desires to treat ; 
In the answer that Billy made to Ja 


| announcement of Oglethorpe’s intentioy 


among other signs which he made, \ 


|a pointing contemptuously toward the 


crowd, and then violently poking hin 
self on the breast, as if he would comnnit 
suicide, for want of a bodkin, with a] 
forefinger, the while in ] 
throat, not loudly, but passionately 
“My gawnamighty!” exclaimed Og] 
thorpe, his tongue becoming now s 
heavy that he could not utter quite arti: 
ulately himself. ‘* What kind o’ wordth 
wath them ?” 
“Them words,” 


gibbering 


answered Jack, wit] 


| the seriousness of a person who had syx 
But Billy,as he was descending, | 


his years mainly in the interpretation o' 
foreign, especially dead and occult, lan 
guages—‘‘ them words was this: Billy say 
that whiskey is a thing he sildom teches.” 

‘“Thildom tetheth,” repeated Ogle 


| thorpe, thoughtfully, as if he would fain 


learn something of these strange tongues 

‘But that yit he ain’t got no partickler 
predigice agin whiskey, nor takin’ of a 
drink hisself sometimes with a friend, or 
people he likes, providin’ that they won't 
want him to carry it too fur, and 

‘‘No partickler predithith agin whith 
key,” said Oglethorpe, recollectingly, his 
mind evidently delaying upon these 
words, and not following Jack—at least 
not keeping up with him. 

‘* But—” began Jack. 

“Oh, but!’ Oglethorpe’s lower jaw 
began to hang somewhat heavily, and all 
his iron was gradually turning to lead. 

‘* Jes’ so,” resumed Jack. ‘‘ Billy say 
that he feel like it would be a disgrace on 
hisself, andon theneighborhood in gener’), 
ef a stranger was to come here among us, 
and we was to let him dothe treatin’. He 
say, as for sich onpoliteness as that, he 
warn’t raised to it hisself, and as he’s now 
aman growed up, he ain’t goin’ to begin 
on it at this time o’ day; and furtherso- 
more—” 


A NEGLECTED CORNER OF EUROPE. 
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a )n-per-lite neth! fur-ther-tho-more !” 
repeated Oglethorpe, in a low voice. 

“ Jes’ so: and furthersomore, Billy say, 
-owll jine with him, and at his ex- 
‘se, he'll spend the rest o’ the money 


Then saying to Jack Hall, ‘* Tell 
it farewell for me,” he immediately turn- e 
ed, left the grocery, and shortly afterward 
the town. 

| From this time Mr. Oglethorpe Josh 

| Green began to keep himself more at or 


pocket. 


, cener’l treat.” 
Ovlethorpe waited a moment, not sure 
Jack was quite through with his 
ranslations. 
lfhem—ah, them wath ith langwith- 
_wath they ?” 
Phey was; his very words.” | 
Andef I don’t agree to’em, I th’pothe | 
be arfter uthin’ yit more wariouth | 


oe aS 





in 


eee ae te Se 


about his home, and to grow more quiet 
and meditative. Occasionally, when he 
was at the court-house, or Wright's store, 
and others had been telling of the strange 
| things they had seen in foreign parts, aft 
er listening with doubtful interest to their 
narrations, he would point with his mere 
,' thumb vaguely and distantly toward the 
oneth ?”” | far South, and calling to mind what in 
* Jes’ so.” the times when he was a traveller he had 
‘T givth it up, then.” seen, say about thus: 

They all repaired to Fan’s grocery.| ‘* Gentlemen, it were a kind of a egiot; 
Billy laid his money on the counter, and | and it were grippy as a wise, and it were 
the treat was accepted heartily all around. | supple asa black-snake, and it were strong 

Gentlemen,” then said Oglethorpe, | as a mule anda bull both putten togeth 

Im sorry to part from you; but myer. And, gentlemen,” he would add, 

isiness calls me, and I must bid you fare- | ‘‘egiot as it were, it were smarter’n any 
well.” man ever J see; and as for its langwidges 

Taking one more earnest, studious look well, gentlemen, they wa’n’t no eend to 
it Billy, he thrust his hands into his | its warious langwidges.” 


Geike *3 
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IIl.—DONKEY AND DILIGENCE. 


“Orientis partibus, 


short mane, and the sudden shortening of 
dangling legs which thrust their knees 
Adventavit Asinus, frantically into his ribs, seem to awaken 
Pulchra et fortissimus, | pleasant thoughts, and he plunges down 
Sarcinis aptissimus— | the hill with wild exhilaration, as though 
Hé, Sire Ane, hé !” } 


| he relished the sight of the dismayed face, 
N' YW HERE in Portugal is the donkey 


Cnn gems aee 
aa 


a ete 


| with its unmanly tourist’s veil streaming 

more completely at home than at Cin- | in its wake like a cloud from the throttle- 
tra. It matters little to him whether he | valve of a locomotive. The donkeys of 
jogs soberly into town with the mother | Cintra have a long-standing acquaintance 
und baby on his back, and the master | with the British traveller, for it is more 
walking, staff in hand, at his nose, @ la | than a hundred years since the place be- 
Flight into Egypt, or whether his tough | gan to be fashionable, and to receive the 
little hoofs scramble up the rocky slope | panegyriecs of migratory English quills. 


that leads to the Moorish castle, while a 


frightened Englishman clings to his shag- | 


Byron, Borrow, Beckford, and a host of 
others have written rapturously of its 


gy coat, and an impish boy hangs on by 
the stubby tail, or encourages him to ac- 
celerated movement ‘‘ with a picked point- 


beauties, while Southey asserted, ‘* I have 
actually felt a positive pleasure in breath- 
ing here; the recollections of the Tagus 


ed pole’—peasant or tourist, it is all the 
same to the donkey. His long, sensitive 
ears wag as absurdly in either case, and his 
appreciative nose goes botanizing among 
the crisp way-side greenery with equal 
persistency. It is true that he does show 


a grim sense of humor when descending | 


a particularly ticklish declivity with a 
more than usually nervous rider. 
tightened grip of terrified fingers in his 


| drawn. 
The | this world which did not ‘‘ fall in Adam’s 
| first transgression.” 


and the Serra de Ossa, of Coimbra and its 
cypresses, its orange groves and olives, its 
hills and mountains, its venerable build- 
ings and its dear river, and, above all, of 
Cintra, the most blessed spot in the hab- 
itable globe, will almost bring tears into 
my eyes.” The picture is hardly over- 
Cintra is one of the few spots in 


The world lying in 
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a little paradise still. It is but eighteen 
miles distant from Lisbon—an easy ride 
by carriage or diligence, a convenient Ni- 
gara for the Lisbonese bride and groom, 
who do not crave a more extended wed- 
ding tour. 
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Cintra is the favorite resort of the no- 
bility and the wealthy. A quinta at Cin- 
tra is the analogous term for a cottage at 
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recal magnificence. 





Pena Castle, 
lence of the ex-king Fernando, 
It 


va long and breezy highland road, with 
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dominates the landscape. 
h 











the right, and a savage slope, where goats 
skip among the crags below the parapet, 
upon the left. When we were half way 
up the mountain, a bell in one of its tow- 
ers tolled the hour with the sweetly seri- 
us tone which we attribute to convent 
ells, and we remembered that the Pema 
‘astle was formerly the convent referred 
to by Byron in the line, 


‘The 
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crags toppling 


convent crown’d 















































































































































| ae and in the stanza: 
: ': l lim} nany-winding way 
And frequent turn to linger as you 0: 
From loftier rocks new loveliness survey, 
And rest ye at ‘our Lady’s house of woe,’ 
Where frugal monks their little relics show.” 
The ‘‘ frugal monks” have been expelled, 
| the monastie orders having been abol- 
i ished in Portugal, though nunneries still 
tf exist. The building, purchased by Dom 
y Fernando, has been restored in the best of 
 & taste, and with a fidelity to mediwval ar- 
chitecture which would delight the heart 
i of a Viollet-le-Duc, while Vauban would 
i ; find his prineiples carried out, and the 
draw-bridge, moat, and bastion combined 
with such modern luxuries as the most 
! prophetic architect of his time never 
; dre amed of. 
- Dom Fernando, the father of the pres- 
* | ent sovereign, is in matters of taste the 
| leading mind of Portugal. 





As King Con- 
sort, the husband of the late Queen Dona 
MariallI., he oceupied a position analogous 
to that of the lamented Prince Albert. 
Princes of the houses of Saxe-Coburg and 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, they were both 
talented and cultured men, who, when 
raised by marriage to a subordinate seat 
upon the royal dais, had the rare tact to 
take no part in political affairs, and by 









































wickedness is all about it, but Cintra is 


park, and a part of the castle is al 
| to all who care to see it. 


Newport, and these quintas vary, as do | 
our sea-side cottages, from rustic simplici- | 


is reached | 


| favors. 


contenting themselves with the Joy 
reverence of their family, gradually 
ed those of the whole nation. Don, 
nando’s principal care was given to + 
education of his sons, high-spirited a, 
intelligent lads, to whom he succeed 
in imparting his own refined accom] 
ments and courtly manners. 
Dom Fernando’s present wife, thi 
of Pena Castle, is a beautiful Ge 
American, a public singer of some fay 
The aristocracy of Portugal were or 
shocked that Dom Fernando, once y 
with royalty, should stoop to such an al] 
ance; but it is not impossible that, havi 


y- 


ify 


\'¢ 


} 


| experienced all the bitter-sweet of patron 
overhanging woods and shrubbery upon | 


age, and learned 


“how salt his food who fares 
Upon another’s board, how ste Pp his pa 
Who treadeth up and down another’s sta 


the queen’s widower should desire, in}; 
turn, to taste the pleasure of confer 
The kine’s gardens are a} 


i 


SO ¢ 
Ai 


The main « 
trance to the castle, with the arms 
Saxony carved in stone over the dra 
bridge, has a Teutonic aspect. We lo 
ed off from the parapets at the mist: 

whose surface King Manuel scann 
anxiously from this very spot, searc] 


} 
it 


the horizon for the home- bound cara 
of Vasco da Gama. 


A jewel-box palace, quite as perfect in 
its way as this feudal castle, has been co 
structed by an English gentleman out of 
the ruin of Beckford’s little chateau. It 
is principally owing to Beckford that Cin- 
tra has its English celebrity, for he, more 
than any other Englishman, has identified 
himself with the place. The son of tli 
Lord Mayor of London—a talented and 
luxurious man, with wealth to gratify ev- 
ery caprice—he is known in literature by 
his Oriental story Vathek, but attained a 
more extended notoriety by purchasing 
and restoring Fonthill Abbey at a cost of 
$400,000. He had a house in London, or 
rather two houses, on opposite sides of a 
street, united by a bridge crossing the thor- 
oughfare.. In this bridge was his library. 
From a look-out on one of these houses 
he professed to be able to see Fonthill, 
though no other could make out the slight- 
est speck in that direction. He made good 
his claim to long-sightedness, however, for 
one morning he announced that the tower 
at the abbey, on which he had lavished 


« 


} 


ims, had dis 
{ In the 
of the day a 
ivrived with 
s that, owing 
et in its origi 
struction, the 
idfallen. He 
he wealthiest 
ner in Eng 
ind he made his 
. of Montserrat 
idise of taste 
his oecupan 
dl his successor, 
yk, nOW styled 
Marquis of Mont 
has added to 
cury and beau 
The grounds are 
at fernery : a} 
tropical varie 
imported from 
stralia and Brazil 
irl their erozier 
iped fronds with a 
enjoyment 
warm 
Tree-ferns shade 
paths with their 
plumy sprays, 


sentient 
the moist 


others shoot up from a fagot of 
stocks with the parabolic curves of 
bouquet of rockets. The interior of | 
chateau, with its hundreds of arches 
hite marble, its fountain beneath 
central dome, baleonied with exqui 
tely ineised alabaster sereens from In 
dia, its elaborate antique furniture of 
teak-wood and ebony, its tapestries, paint 
vs, books, and curios, and its corridor of 
statuary, Where reproductions of all, or 
nearly all, of the various famous statues 
Venus predominate over other beauti 
| creations of the antique, form a bijou 
worthy of its lovely setting. Beckford’s 
hermitage, an elaborate artificial ruin at 
the end of the fern terrace, is still pre 
served. A mutilated antique statue looks 
out from the ivy, its vague blind eyes fill 
ed with a pathetic loneliness, as though it 
missed the society of the learned misan 
thrope, who may have executed here the 
harmonies taught him personally by Mo- 
zart, or have written by its side his argu 
mentative letters to Voltaire, or read aloud 
in languages which it had heard when 
first formed in some ancient city, for Beck- 


{ 


ford was an enthusiastic classical scholar, 
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and of the nine languages which he spoke 
he loved best Persian and Arabic. 

One can not ramble in a wrong diree 
tion at Cintra. 
buried in Cobea scandens, in passion vine, 


The more modest quintas, 


fuchsias, and heliotrope, with the white 
bells of the silky vucea, and the alabaster 
trumpet of the datura showing ghost-like 
against a hedge of dowager dahlias in 
crimson velvet, are conservatories of ra 
The cork 
tree, resembling somewhat an old apple 
tree, but far more gnarled and twisted, 


diant color and fragrance. 


shows everywhere its silvery gray bossy 
trunks and branches. The stone - pine 
climbs the mountain, poplars and syea- 
mores shade the roadway, and fountains 
curgle refreshingly from niches lined 
with Moorish tiles. Even the dusty pub 
lic highway is bordered with a hedge of 
veraniums, and the huge blue balls of the 
hydrangea droop over the walls, mingled 
with sprays of rosy oleander blossoms. 
The beggars furnish the only fly in all 
this box of ointment. To Cintra come 
the wealthy and the spendthrifts, and to 
Cintra after them hobble the lame, the 
halt, the blind, the deaf (we met with no 


a a 
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PENA CASTLE, 


mutes), the apparently leprous, with ev- 
ery other description of mendicant and 
follower of St. Lazarus. One wealthy 
dweller at Cintra had inconsiderately of 
fered a premium to mendacity by order 
ing his steward to disburse the sum of 
five reis (half a cent) daily to whomso- 
ever should apply The 


gars of all were the prisoners. 


strangest bee 
They are 
poorly fed, and are allowed to suspend 
baskets from their grated windows, into 
which the charitably inclined drop food 
or money. And the Portuguese, 
rule, are charitably inclined. 

A very interesting building at Cintra, 
and one which realizes perfectly our ideal 
of a haunted mansion, is the Old Palace. 
There is nothing palatial in its external 
appearance, if we except its monumental 
chimneys, which tower above all the sur- 


as a 


rounding buildings, and are the most 
spicuous objects architecturally in a dis 
tant view of Cintra. Once within 1! 
doorway, we seem to have found our way 
into one of the Waverley novels. It. is 
just the place for ghosts, for murder 
concealed behind the for sec) 
for wassailings in hall ai 
elopement from my lady’s boudoir, for t] 
clank of chains in dungeon deep, and t! 
merry jest of fool in cap and bells, and fo 
the king’s dwarf. There is hardly a sto1 
run through the building 
upon the same level. We were constant 
ly going up and down short flights of 
steps, and there were mysterious turnings 
and windings which brought us back un 
aware to the point of departure. Old le 
gends cluster about the building that 
stimulate the imagination. Half-whis 


arras, 


staircases, 


whose floors 
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tories of horror, of a maniae king 
d here for vears, wearing hollows 
avement of his cell by his weary 
Here, too, at its gayest epoch, 

of Laneaster passed her bridal 


seandal, had the ceiling of the room in 
which the event occurred fresecoed in an 
original and surprising manner. Across 
the compartments of rich panelled wood, 
magpies fly in wild confusion, with wide 


i 
1 


he, 


ee 
nee ~ 


Sb. 3a or 
oar oo 


nae 
eee 


ENTRANCE TO PENA CASTLE. 


lays, not without some jealousy on ac 
count of her beautiful maids of honor, | claw of each. There were other salons 
ipon one of whom she surprised her royal | quite as remarkable: the great Hall of 
spouse bestowing a rose and a kiss. The} Heraldry, 
ittle court chattered over the affair like 
magpies, and King Joao, to silence the 


| open beaks, and a rose grasped in the 


containing the eseutcheonus 
of every noble family in Portugal, the 
Swan Salon, and others. It was the an- 
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THE GARDEN OF MONTSERRAT. 


cient Alhambra of the Moorish kings, and | be lost in <¢ 


is a strange jumble of Moorish and Chris- 
tian architecture. 

From the heights of Cintra the towers 
of Mafra can be seen rising faint and blue 
where the sky, the sea, and the plain 
blend in one hazy blur. They are mag- 
netic points for the fancy, and on clear 
days we could almost fancy that we heard 
their sweet-voiced chimes calling us to 
angelus or vespers. We could not resist 
the attraction, and one bright morning 
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a party of merry English, Scotch, and | 


American folk chartered a 
drawn by four stout mules, and, with the 
majority of the party on the outside, bowl- 
ed gayly along the dusty road to Mafra. 
Of all the absurd extravagancies of that 
royal spendthrift Joao V., none was so 
recklessly prodigal of expenditure, none 
so little satisfying as a result, as the erec 
tion of the monastery of Mafra. Mod 
elled after the Spanish Escorial, to serve 
the purpose of royal palace, barracks, con 


diligence | 


vent, cathed 
lege, museu 
combs, and 
sary, it no 
idle 
no more pract 
than the P 
and with no 
value to com 
for its lack of 

We found t 
cipal entrances 
building open 


and dese 





to a roomy hal 
which diverge. 
ridors, passa vr 
staircases, nity 
tions to hopeles 
rinths beyond 

air struck us, « 

as we did from thi 
ing sunshine, \ 
dead ehill, and 
emptiness, the utters 
lence and loneliness 
impressed the imag 
tion in the san 
There was a ¢ 


‘ 
ful absence of of! 
cious guides, an 


mounted a staircass 


a venture. More « 
ridors, halls, myste1 
ous doors. Come, this 


will never do; we 

a moment more, or find ¢ 
selves in the secret dungeons of thu 
quisition. Suddenly the light, cheer 
notes of a piano, the most unexpected 
sound that could have been imagined 
such surroundings, carolled gayly from 
behind one of the closed doors. We 
knocked, and as it was opened by a grace 
ful, handsome boy of twelve, we caught a 
glimpse of a spacious, tastefully furnish 
ed, modern drawing-room, one of thie 
apartments of the Count of Mafra, and 
the only cheerful spot which we saw in 
the whole gloomy, Jesuitical structur 
The boy, a son of the count, now led us 
courteously to the church, calling on his 
way for a guide, and accompanying us 1) 
our tour over the building. We thouglit 
of the Children of the Abbey, of Picciola 





| in the prison court, of all depressing, un 


congenial places in which to bring up 
bright, mirth-loving boy, and none seen 


| ed more dismal than this, and yet he was 


as merry as one could wish, skippin 


on before us from one place of in 
ty another. The church with its 
marbles, with their vapid faces and 
ite detail of lace and fringe, was a 
unple of what 
etfeeted by 
ited wealth in 
inds of pastry 
architeets and 


cont ctionerseulp 

tors These val- 

entine Cupids on 

cream-putf clouds 

ff Carara marble 

vould, slightly re- 

duced in size and modelled in icing 

ipon a wedding cake, have filled with 

rapture the soul of an artiste cuisinier 

such as Thackeray’s Alcide Mirobo 

lant, and would have formed a fit ae- 

companiment to his romantic chef- 

(oeuvre, the ice in the form of two 

hearts united with an arrow, covered 

by a bridal veil of cut paper, and sur- 

mounted by a wreath of virginal or- 

ange flowers in sugar and corn starch. 
From the church we passed through 

the sacristy to the wardrobe—a term 

whieh designates several rooms filled with 

chests of drawers containing vestments. 

Here were linen albs and surplices gotfered 

long ago in fantastic patterns, altar cloths, 

canopies, banners, curtains, screens, and 

all the trousseau necessary to fit out any 

dignitary of the Romish Church in full ca- 

nonicals. For the high altar and for each 
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of the side altars there were sets of dra 
peries in five different colors, white, red. 
green, purple, and black, designed for dif 
ferent festal or penitential days of the 
calendar. Each color existed in three 
grades: plain, bordered with embroid 
ery, and, most elaborate of all, where 
the entire fabric was filled in with the 
finest needle-work. Not only were 
there the fifteen sets of hangings for 
each altar, but there were also fifteen 
sets of vestments for every officiating 
priest, to the silk stockings of appro 
priate color and relative intricacy of 
ornament—huge affairs shaped like a 
Dutch boot, and large enough 

to accommodate gouty toes or 

a leg afflicted with elephanti 

asis. Various countries and 

cities gave of their best for 

the erection of this monas 

tery; the chimes came from 

the Netherlands. the brazen 

service of Jamps,  mon- 

strances, and candelabra 

from Venice, the marbles 

from Rome, the relies 

from the Holy Land, the 


GROUP OF BEGGARS. 


books from every civilized nation, while 


many cities, too, furnished these em 
broideries. The finest were worked by 


skillful nuns in Genoa, each chasuble or 


stole the flowering of a vear'’s patient 
labor. There was one of Paris manufac 
ture, stitf and gorgeous with gold thread, 
a resplendent mass of raised embroidery, 


Ser. 
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PRISON AT 


CINTRA 


the groundwork nowhere visible, and the 
whole resembling a solid sheet of repoussé 


work, hammered out by the goldsmith. 
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There were silks, too. from 


Mila 
brocades from the looms of Liew 
the pontifical jewel casket was 
rich and varied, though little by 
authentic 


gems have disappe a 
their place has been supplied wit! 
In successive apartments we pas 
review the regiments of brazen « 
sticks and candelabra, some of t] 
tall as a man, their equally lofty 
crated tapers of tinted and perfuny 
reposing beside them in coffin-like« 
Next followed cupboards filled wit 
quaries and monstrances exhibiting 
which, in theirday, have commanded 
| a devout kiss and pious genuflection 
| laid upon the shelf dusty and coby 
| from lack of use, with none so eredu 
| to do them reverence. 


There was 

thing almost pathetic in the deserted 
lonely aspect of these monstrances, « 
with its saintly tibia, its bit of lig 
erucis, its drop of congealed blood 

some celebrated general of the noble : 
of martyrs, or, most glorious relic of 
its single hair from the head of M 
Sanctissima. 


They excited a similar { 
}ing of commiseration as that awal« 
by a row of wall-flowers in a ball-roo: 


“overblown pale roses, 
Who waste their perfume on the wandering 


While the vestments which had one 
flaunted in theatrical pageants on a 
bishops and cardinals, with royalty 
their hem, now rotting to tatters, and thi 





corroding green streaks on the vessels o 
the sanctuary, preached an effective se 
mon to the text, ‘* where moth and rust 
doth corrupt,” the two tons of silver « 
ried away from the convent of Alcobaca 
by the French illustrates the supplement 
thereto. 

It was a relief to get away from all this 
mouldering finery, and to walk across 
the asphalt-covered roofs, upon which, \ 
were informed, ten thousand men migiit 
be reviewed. The chimes in one of thie 
‘Th 
Bells of Corneville,” but as our guide rat 
ahead and informed the musicians of ou 
approach, the tune changed in our honoi 
to ‘God Save the Queen.” The chimes 
of Mafra are among the choicest of Eu 
rope. It is said that when the cautious 
Netherlanders received the order for thei: 
construction, fearing that the kingdom otf 
Portugal would not be able to pay for 
them, and that King Joao had no idea 


great towers were playing gayly 
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expense of chimes of the quality 
ie had demanded, they sent back 
ate of their cost at four hundred 
thousand dollars. The king’s 
owed that his pride was touched. 
no idea,” he wrote, ‘*that they 
o cheap. Send me two of them.” 
der was accompanied by the pay 
i advance of tw ice the sum named, 
-dav two sets of the marvellous 
s hang in the two towers built for | 
eception. 





ee i 


“IT WAS OPENED BY 


From the sea in front of the palace of | 
Mafra runs the second of Wellington's 
impregnable lines, which, like a granite 
clitf, spoke their ‘*‘ Here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed,” and, turning the tide of 
war, liberated the country. Just beyond 
is Torres Vedras, where the first line can 
be seen to better advantage. To the Eng- 
lish tourist every battle-field of the Penin- 
sular war is a shrine worthy of pilgrim- 
age. But even the most careless and un- 
interested American can not fail, when 
circled by these forty miles of fortification 
-the one hundred and fifty forts, re 
doubts, and batteries stretching away as 


far as the eve can reach—to feel a mag 
netism in the situation. The campaigns 
of the Iron Duke, when read at Cintra, 
which gave its name to the bit of blunder 
ing diplomacy which unravelled so etfeet 
ually the good Duke's web of victory, or 
at Torres Vedras, with his triumphs of 
military engineering as an illuminated 
margin for the historic page, have all the 
fascination of a tale of the Crusades. 

It was to the stately old university 
town of Coimbra that we next bent our 








A GRACEFUL BOY.” 


steps. We found it quite as beautiful as 
Southey had led us to expect. Situated 
upon a lofty hill, with a great stone 
bridge stretching from its foot across the 
sandy bed of the Mondego (whose shrunk 
en stream seemed only a succession of 
pools for the convenience of out-of-door 
laundry-women), its venerable towers and 
spires cluster as though built with an eye 
to their scenic effect. The university is 
situated nearly at the summit, and the 
students daily climb the hill of know] 
edge, their long gowns or cloaks stream 
ing backward, giving them the appear- 
ance of pilgrims toiling up some via crucis, 
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, 
: 
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UNIVERSITY 


We crossed first 





STUDENT. 


the 


massive 


stone | 


bridge, which seemed an immense joke, 


from need of it 
for the sluggish, shal 
low little stream be 
which 
month of summer 
might have dried up 
entirely. It was hard 
to believe that in time 
of freshet 
sometimes rose to half 
the height of the hill 
on Which the city is 


any 


low, another 


the waters 


built. We were on 
our way to the econ 
vent of Santa Clara, 


where the 

Dom Pedro 
the unfortunate Inez 
de Castro by floating 


Infante 
Wor ved 


his letters to her down 
a brook, which rose in 
hisown grounds high 


er up the hill, and 
supplied the convent 
with water. How 


these letters were kept 
water-proof we are 
not informed, but we 
saw the brook, which 
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is appropriately named Dos Amo 
| the old convent where, too, in aft 
| she met her death. and the Qui 
| Lagrimas, where the brook takes 
} from a little lake of the same nay 
| where she passed a few jhappy vy: 
|} married life with her prince. T| 
| vent has been deserted, for it 

| below the freshet line of the rive 
A fierce 
| dog with spiky collar and teeth: st 
his chain to prevent our entrance 


| ruins are used as a stable. 


good-humored peasant girl quieted 
}and led us through quacking, wad 
| ducks to the interior, piled high wit 
| low straw, and choked with ox-cart 
rose-window looked out from thi 
and there were noble bits of seul) 
left uninjured. Were it not for thi 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| ing. The Quinta das Lagrimas is 


}den overflowing with bloom. 
{ 


| quite worth the while to restore the |) 
An 


| 
| to the murdered Inez. Roses with 
trunks and heliotropes twelve feet | 
run riot. Oranges 

warming their 
| against the walls. 


and citrons 


CONVENT OF SANTA CLARA. 


odical drenching of the river, it woul 


cypresses shade the fountain or sj) 
where some one has posted Camoens’s « 


It was a very loy 


} 


‘ 


‘‘cheeks of jealous tint 
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‘its sad name and sadder history. 
is a Spanish lady, and the young 
knowing that an alliance with 
a vould not be permitted, married 
retly, intending to acknowledge 
tionship after his accession. But 
» was informed of this Rosamond’s 
and ordered the assassination of 
hich was accomplished in the con 
Santa Clara, where she had fled 
ve, and in the presence of her two 
n Dom Pedro wandered as a 
in the north, taking up arms 


\ ». until persuaded to desist by the 
\ jishop of Braga. At the death of 
ither he caused the body of his wife 
exhumed, and, dressed in regal robes, 
-erowned as his queen. Mrs. He- 

s's poem on this circumstance will be 
mbered by many as freezing their 

ve blood with horror. It has also 
served as a subject for unnumbered paint 
s, and is probably the most widely 
own event in Portuguese history. 
Dom Pedro caused two of the nobles who 


assisted in the assassination of his 
to be tortured to death, the third es 
iped by flight. 

fecrossing the great bridge of the Mon 
vo, we mounted to the university, and 


ntering the gateway, we found the quad 

rangle gay with flowers. It was vaca 
tion, but a few handsome men in black 
gowns were reading in the ornate library, 
its galleries rich in gilding on dark olive 
green. Private reading cells, very cozy, 
ighted by windows whose delightful 
views must take the mind from the musty 
tome upon the lecturn, are reserved for 
the ‘‘ doctors” in the various departments. 
rhe monastic gown, topped by a roguish, 
society-loving face, reminds us of Her 
bert’s lines on being awarded a country 
curacy on his application for an office at 
court: 

*“ Whereas my faney rather took 

The road that leads to town, 
Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 
And wrap me in a gown.” 

The students, when in full force, muster 
onethousand men. The regulation guide 
showed us over the empty, sounding 
building. There was the Salon of the 
Kings, a great hall surrounded by paint- 
ings of the different monarchs of Portu- 
gal; the Salon of the Rectors, containing 
portraits of all the presidents of the uni- 
versity; and there were various corridors 


st his father, and laying waste the | 





A LANDING ON THE MONDEGO 


and rooms filled with hideous canvases. 
the ‘‘spoils of sundry convents,” and all 
placed, as they deserved, with their faces 
toward the wall. The chapel struck us 
as remarkably small, but the guide ex 
plained that attendance Gn service was 
not compulsory, and that it was sufficient 
ly roomy. The museum was a smart 
new building, pretentious in style, and 
large enough to contain stuffed speci 
mens of several Noah’s arks, with Bar- 
num’s additions to animated nature as 
well; but we cut short our itinerary by 
several miles by not entering its doors, 
and passed instead through the queer 
peasant market to the old church of Santa 
Cruz. Here the Tile Club would certain- 
Jy find itself outdone; and we recommend 
its members, when the canal-boat is fitted 
out for a new voyage, to have themselves 
towed up the Mondego to the doors of 
Santa Cruz. If it is freshet-time, they 
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BATALHA 


ean moor in the cloisters, and examine the 
tiles without leaving their quarters. Be 
sides the tiles, the church boasts an ex 
quisite pulpit of carved stone, and the 
tombs of King Affonso L. and his son San- 
cho 


Leaving the stately old university city 


and the railroad at the little station of 


Chao de Macaas, we were jolted and toss 
ed about in the only vehicle procurable, a 
Portuguese diligence, which creaked and 
groaned up the steep range of mountains, 
and rattled in break-neck style down 
their western slope to the castle-cguarded 
town of Leiria. The striking outline of 
this remarkable ruin was flushed with 
sunrise as we alighted at the inn door, 
cramped and chilled from our long ride 
through the dense mountain mist of the 
early morning. In spite of our fatigue, 
we gave it more than one glance of sur- 
prise and admiration before we indulged 
in a morning nap preparatory for further 
jaunting. For Leiria, interesting as it 
was, Was not the goal of our present pil- 
grimage. We had come in search of the 
most beautiful building in Portugal, Ba- 
talha, the Battle Abbey. Refreshed by 
rest and breakfast, our spirits rose as, 
seated in a comfortable carriage, we 





HSS SNE, UREN BIT D 


bowled merrily along a fine road thro 
a charmingly fruited and wooded co 
try. Our driver, enthroned high in fro 
of us, wielding his murderous whip, 1% 
minded us of the ancient ideal of Jove 
brandishing his zigzag thunder-b« 
Olives and stone-pines bordered the ro 
and the linden threw the shadow of 
heart shaped leaf upon us aS we Pass a 
The spiky outline of the minaret-lik 
spires of the minster came in sight all too 
soon. Beckford’s description of the ex 
terior was very just; we were in ‘‘a quiet 
solitary vale, bordered by shrubby hills 
the great church with its rich cluster of 
abbatial buildings, buttresses and pinna 
cles and fretted spires towering in 





all 
their pride, and marking the ground wit] 
deep shadows that appeared intermina 
ble.” Onee within the magic gates, the 
entire outer world was forgotten. Ween 
tered first the cathedral, cold and myste 
rious, of great length and height, solemn 
and dread-inspiring—a place for funera! 
rites rather than for the frippery and 
mummery of theatrical or joyous pa 
geants. It was not alone the tombs at 
the foot of the altars, or the fact that it 
was a royal mausoleum, that gave the im- 
pression of a place consecrated to death: 
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is something in the aspect and in | ona window-seat. With its hasped visor it 
sphere of the hall itself which looks like al small stove, and is huge and 
a fit vestibule to eternity. The | hideous enough to have served as a bon 


from the chill, the silence, and | net for Gog or Magog. The heraldie or 
m of this place, to the warmth | naments of this chapel interested Beck 








shing eolor of the cloisters, was ford more than the wild grace of the leaf 


ng magical. 


There are two sets of | age. ** The garter, the leopards, the fleurs 


ie larger, one hundred and eighty | de-ls ‘from haughty Gallia torn, the 


tare. They reminded us 
at of the cloisters of Be 
ynging to the same period 
riant Gothie architecture, 
more elaborate, and have 
ier, newer look, owing to 
tions instituted by the King 









Plantagenet cast of the whole chamber, 
conveyed home to my bosom a feeling 
so congenial that I could hardly move 

away.” 
Froissart gives in his delicious obso 
lete English the history of the trans 
planting of these 


rt. Dom Fernando. The % British devices to 

filling the corridor arches i | & Yy Portugal, and a 
emely beautiful; pinecones E> =a an 5 Vy graphic account 
one upon another are repre a ; fo. ¢33 NS ane ? of the battle of 
d, and the clumsy curling gid 4 ass = =Aljubarrota. On 


es of the cow-cabbage, with 

other natural forms, and 
vhole gamut of trefoils, qua 

s, and he- 
lic and mVs- 
mblems. A 
tain in one of 


corners 1S of 
yassing lovell- 
flamboyant 
s mingle 
the braided 
s of water 
The natu- 
forms of the 
re Gothie, both 
vrotesque and 


i 


realistic, pre 
llnate over re 


s symbol 






the death of King 
Fernando the 
Handsome, two 
claimants appear 
ed to the throne 
of Portugal — his 
daughter Dona 
Beatrice, married 
tothe King of Cas 
tile, and a natural 
son. Portugalde 
cided for the son, 
not wishing a un 
ion with Spain, and Joao 
I. was crowned at Co 
imbra. The King of Castile 
marched gallantly into the 
country to maintain his wife's 
cause, aided by some twelve hun 
dred Frenchmen, soldiers of for 


A v0 
| sm and conven tune, who sought an occasion for 
mal or heraldic displaying their prowess. In 
Is rament. In SANTA CRUZ, COIMBRA deed, so forward were they that 
” d, the whole the jealous Castilians hung back, 
fi botany and natu and at the battle of Aljubarrota 
J history of Gothie architecture might | allowed the impetuous French knights 
t] be studied here to the fullest advantage. | to make the charge unsupported. Dom 
e In the Capella do Fundador rest the re- | Joao had drawn up the Portuguese army 
9 mains of Dom Joao L., who began the build- | before a little church and behind a diteh. 
5 ingasa token of gratitude for the victory of | over which the French horsemen spurred, 
% Aljubarrota, gained August 14, 1385, upon | only to be taken prisoners as a body. 
; this very ground, and who died, strange | ‘*It can not be denied,” says Froissart, 
i] to Say, upon an anniversary of that day. | ‘‘ but that the knights and squires from 
d His tomb and that of Philippa his wife | France fought valiantly, but all were 
, stand in the centre of the chapel, just be- | slain or taken, for few escaped. At this 
t neath a beautiful lantern which crowns | beginning they {the Portuguese} made a 
{ the dome. The chapel, unlike the main | thousand knights and squires prisoners. 

chureh, issunny andcheerful; Dom Joao’s | They did not expect any further battle 

twelve-pound iron helmet rests carelessly | that day, and entertained their prisoners 
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handsomely, saying to 

them, ‘ Do not be cast down: 
you have valiantly fought, 
and have been conquered 
fairly; we will behave to 
you as generously as we 
would wish to be dealt with 
ourselves were we 1n your 
situation. You must come 
and recruit yourselves in the 
cood city of Lisbon, where 


you shall have every com- 


fort.’ Six men-at-arms, sent 

out to reconnoitre, return at full gallop, 
erying, * My lords, take care of vourselves, 
for hitherto we have done nothing; the 
King of Castile is advancing with his whole 
army of twenty thousand horse, for not 
one has remained behind.’ On hearing 
this, they held a short council, and came 
to a pitiless resolution—that whoever had 
taken a prisoner should instantly kill 
him, and that neither noble nor rich nor 
simple should be exempted This was 


CHARGE OF THE FRENCH KNIGHTS. 


a very unfortunate event to the priso1 

ers, as well as to the Portuguese; for they 
put to death this Saturday as many good 
prisoners as would have been worth to 
them (in ransom) four hundred thousand 
franes. The King of Castile, ignorant 
of the fate of the van, imagining they 
were only prisoners, was anxious to de 
liver them The Spaniards had a hard 
afternoon’s work, and the fortune of wai 
was greatly against them. The king per 








hat his army was defeated. The 
ted in all directions, thunderstruck 
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ninety-nine. Its architecture is of a sim 
pler style than that of Batalha, but ex 
tremely grand and imposing. Orders 


omtited; the greater part made 
farem. where the king arrived in 
jing. confounded and cast down. 
is 1 have related, happened the 
of Aljubarrota, which the King of 
val completely gained. There were 
bout five hundred knights, and full 
uy if not more squires, Which was 


uy 
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MONKS ENTERTAINMENT, 


. great pity, and six or seven thousand 
ther men: God have merey on their 
poor souls!” 

To Froissart the death of the ‘*six or 
seven thousand other men” was a little 
matter in comparison of the five hundred 
knights. 

Ten miles from Batalha stands the Cis- 


tercian convent of Aleobaea, the largest in | 


the world, and a scarcely less interesting 
building than the Battle Abbey. It is far 
older, having been founded by Affonso 
Henrique in the twelfth century, St. Ber- 
nard sending a band of monks for its oc- 
cupanecy. It was at one time one of the 
richest religious houses that have ever ex- 
isted. It was arule that it should never 
possess one thousand monks, but the num 
ber for a long time was nine hundred and 


were Issued from the French head quarters 
in 1811 to burn the convent, after first 
rifling it of its ecart-loads of silver orna 
ments; but though fires were kept burn 
ing at its foundations for two days, the 
massive granite blocks and columns re 
fused to crumble, and it was found impos 





CONVENT OF ALCOBACA, 


sible to destroy it. Inez de Castro and 
her husband are buried in its church, foot 
to foot, the king having desired ‘‘that at 
the resurrection the first object that 
should meet his eyes might be the form of 
his beloved Inez.” 

Beckford visited the monastery in June, 
1794, before its suppression, in company 
with the priors of Aviz and St. Vincent, 
and the picture which he gives of its 
princely hospitality and the worldly lives 
of the monks is extremely interesting. 
The description of the kitchen is particu- 
larly appetizing: ‘‘ Through the centre of 
this immense and nobly groined hall ran 
a brisk rivulet of the clearest water, flow- 
ing through reservoirs containing every 
sort and size of the finest river fish. On 
one side loads of game and venison were 
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ROYAL CLOISTER, CONVENT OF ALCOBACA, 


piled up; on the other, vegetables and 
fruit in endless variety. Beyond a long 
line of stoves extended a row of ovens, and 
close to them hillocks of wheaten flour 
whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, jars of 


the purest oil, and pastry in vast abun- | 


dance, which a numerous tribe of lay bro- 
thers and their attendants were rolling out 
and puffing up into a hundred different 
shapes, singing all the while as blithely 
as larks in a corn field.” At the supper 
was served ** not only the most excellent 
usual fare, but rarities and delicacies of 
past seasons and distant countries; exqui 
site sausages, potted lampreys, strange 
messes from the Brazils, and still stranger 
from China.” His bedroom had a ** lofty 
and pleasant ceiling, gilt and freseoed, 
the floor spread with Persian carpets of 
finest texture, and the tables in rich vel 
vet petticoats, decked out with superb ew 
ers and basins of chased silver, and towels 
bordered with point-lace of a eurious an- 
tique pattern.” The entertainment was 
not confined to feasting and lodging. 
There was daneing ** by a posse of young 
monks, a decorous and tiresome minuet,” 
and after this a dramatic representation of 
the play of Inez de Castro, given by the 
monks themselves in a small theatre re 
served for such amateur performances 
‘** The orchestra consisted of young monks 








plaving upon fiddles, mandolins, 
flutes. Lady Inez was played by on 
the most ungainly hobbledehoys I « 
met. An old monk, too shy to appear « 
the opera boards, took the part of KF 
perched upon a ladder behind the scen 
The lumbering, rattling diligence « 
veyed us again from Leiria to the rail 
station. Later, as we crossed the Spanis 
frontier, and our farewell glance at 1: 
tugal showed us the triple-hilled city o! 
Elvas, with its guardian forts—the easte: 
gate of the kingdom—we realized that wi 
were leaving many newly made friends 
our courteous consul at Lisbon, kindh 





English ladies, and others, natives of the 


land—whose thoughtful attentions 
should not soon forget. Almost as ré 
to us, pompous old Joao V.; Manoel, thy 
Solomon of his time; Philippa, w! 
brought to the nation a dowry of English 
love still unexhausted; the tragedy of 
Inez de Castro; Affonso I., with his shad 
owy band of crusaders, driving the infid 
from the land. All these, and many more 


passed .in quick succession before our 


minds in our last view of this fascinating 
but neglected corner of Europe. 


“Vanished are the story’s actors; but before m 
dreamy eve 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like 
faded tapestry.” 


i 











WATER ROUTES FROM THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


the name ** Laurentides” to one of the 
most remarkable mountain chains upon 
the Western continent. Skirting the 
shore of the estuary and the bank of 
the river at a respectful distance, and 
occasionally throwing up masses to the 
southward, these mountains reach the 
Ottawa River at Lac des Chats. Turn 
Ing thence toward the south, they Cross 
the St. Lawremeeat Gananoque and the 
Thousand Islands. The northern spur 
runs from this point to Georgian Bay, 
and along the northern shore of Lake 
Superior toward the head-waters of 
Hudson's Bay. The southern spur is 
lost in the tops of the Adirondacks 
while a small fissure gives space for 
Lake George, whose upper end is but 
seven miles from Schroon River, one 
of the chief tributaries of the Upper 
Hudson. 

To the southward of the estuary the 
WILLIAM HAMILTON MERRITI mountains of Notre Dame ha\gean ele 
vation of 4000 feet on the peninsula of 


Gaspé, but their altitude is gradually 
lessened as they pass to the westward. n 





RIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ERIE 


| 
| 


‘ ia nin ae Laeres the vicinity of Quebec, they turn first to 
NAL AND THE ST. LAWRENCE SYSTE) 7 . . 

aie E SYSTEM the south and then to the west, anc risi le 
ANALS. : . —s 

hi to more gigantic heights, they remain for 


eee 
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ii ) the sailor who enters the broad estu- | ever fixed in the mountains known as the 
ivy of the St. Lawrence there is re- | Katahdin, of Maine, the White, of New 
led but the slightest trace of the hills | Hampshire, and the Green, of Vermont. 
nis it rise far to the northward, and give | Chafed on the west by the waters of Lake 
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OLD WELLAND CANAL AT THOROLD, 


Champlain, they become the Berkshire 
Hills of Massachusetts and the Taconic 
Hills of New York. Thence they cross | 
the Hudson at the Highlands, West Point, 
and the Delaware at the Durham Hills. 
Harper's Ferry marks the breach of the 
Potomac through their lines as they con 
tinue their southwestern trend, until they 
are lost in the cretaceous plains of Central 
Alabama. Once only is the noble Hud 
son turned from the course marked out 
by the range of Notre Dame, and that is 
where the Catskills abruptly end—a spur | 
of the Alleghanies which traverses the 
counties of Greene, Delaware, Broome, 
and Tioga, until it reaches the highest 
ridge, in Potter County, Pennsylvania. 
Thence the rain-falls are carried, in one | 
direction, through the Genesee River. 
to the St. Lawrence basin; in another, | 
through the Susquehanna, to the Atlan- | 
tic; and inathird, through the Alleghany, 
to the Mississippi. From this point to | 
the Catskills the water-shed separates the 
waters of Chesapeake Bay from those of 
the Mohawk and Hudson, while the gen- | 
tle slopes toward Lake Ontario afford the 
picturesque and beautiful scenery for | 
which the ‘‘ lake region” of Southern and | 
Central New York is so justly celebrated. | 
Still farther to the westward, and | 
crowding closely upon the southern and 





western shores of the great lakes 
the low ridge that separates their waters 
from the waters that flow into the valli 


of the Mississippi. This ridge and 


| upper crest of the Alleghany chai 


gether with the Notre Dame Mountains 
of Lower Canada, form the southen 
boundary of the great St. Lawrence ba 
sin, the northern limit being the distant 


| heights of the Laurentides. The area of 


this basin is 530,000 square miles, 130,00) 
of which are covered by water. Of the re 
maining 400,000 square miles only 70,000 
are in the United States, the residue ly 

longing to the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebee; and of the 330,000 square miles 
thus allotted to Canada, 280,000 are on thy 
northern side of the St. Lawrence and thie 


| great lakes. No wonder that Lord Syd 


enham was carried away with enthusiasm 
for this great outlet toward the sea, and 
that on falling a victim to the bite of a 
fox he should charge his attendants wit!: 
this last request, ‘* Make my grave on tli 
banks of the St. Lawrence.” 

From the St. Lawrence water-shed o! 
Southern New York and Northern Penn 
sylvania asa point of observation, we ma) 
note two successive crests of a lesser alti 
tude which divide New York from east to 
west, the dip of both being toward the 
south. At our feet the hills melt away 
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MAP SHOWING THE WATERW:. 


to the deep valleys that contain the 
s Canandaigua, Seneca, Keuka, Cayu 
_Owaseo, Skaneateles, Otiseo, and Caz 
via Upon the more remote side of 
second erest lie Cross, Onondaga, and 
da lakes, the ridge itself extending 
Jhio on the left and to the Helderbergs 
Yet further to the north, 
ne aeross the basset edges of the 


itions that run from the coal beds 


1 the right. 


the south to the Potsdam sandstone 
the north, is the Niagara, or lower, 


eS 
earpment. This reveals the middle silu 
rian formation as it lines the banks of the 
Mohawk from Little Falls to Rome, and 
divides the upper branches of that river 
‘rom the tributaries of Oneida Lake. Still 
ore bold does it become at the point 
where the Genesee leaps its edge at Roch 
ester, While the boldness increases with its 
progress westward until the heights of 
Lockport end in the bluff through which 
the great cataract has cut its way from 
Queenstown to Niagara. The escarpment 
continues toward Hamilton, at the head 
f Lake Ontario, forming the great phys- 
ical feature of the peninsula, and holding 
back the restless waters of Lake Erie. 
Although the Niagara escarpment gave 
to the world nature’s way of jumping 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, yet dur 
ing the earlier years of this century the 
practical merchants of Montreal and New 
York could see nothing in the famous cat- 
aract but an obstruction to navigation. 


With them the problem stood something 
like this: Given a large body of water 


Vout. LXIIL—No. 375.—27 


Lake Erie), into which the whole eom 
merce of the great lakes must come on 
its way to the sea-board; given such a 
body of water 5683 feet above the tide 
at New York, Albany, or Montreal—how 
shall the commerce safely find the level 
of the ocean and return once more to the 
upper level for even if the level of 
Lake Ontario were reached, that eleva 
tion would still be 245733 
sea. Thus far but little improvem« nt had 
been made in navigating the St. Lawrence 
route. For nearly two centuries the prim 


fee t above the 


itive bateaux of the early settlers were 
the only means of establishing settle- 
ments, maintaining missions, and carry 

ing on the furtrade. Flat-bottomed boats 
sueceeded the bateaux; but even the 
‘** Durham” boat of the Americans failed 
to secure the rapid transit so earnestly de 
sired, and set both Canadians and Ameri 
cans to thinking of some more economic 
al and satisfactory method. 

In the year 1768, a ‘“ passageway” for 
boats was built between the Mohawk and 
Lake Ontario, the route being through 
Wood Creek and Oneida Lake. At the 
same time Governor Sir Henry Moore ree 
ommended the Colonial Assembly of New 
York to build a canal around the rapids 
of the Mohawk at Little Falls. General 


Washington travelled through this local- 


ity in 1784, and urged a development of 
In 1786, Mr. Colles re- 
ported petitions to that effect to the Legis- 
lature of New York, a charter being grant- 
ed to the ‘‘ Western Inland Lock and Nav- 


the canal system. 
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igation Company’in 1791. The canal was 
constructed with five locks at Little Falls, 
another at German Flats, and another at 
Wood Creek, the total miles of canal be 
i 
proved to be a failure. 
New York paused. 
The Hon. Albert Gallatin, Secretary of 
the Treas: 
In an able state paper, prepared at the re- 
quest of the United States Senate, he ad 
vocated the joining of Lake Ontario and 
the Hudson by a second canal. 


ig seven, and the cost $400,000, for what 
Here the State of 


iry, took up the subject in 1807. 


The pro- 


ject met with nothing but derision, Presi- 


dent Jefferson saying “‘it was very fine, 
and might be executed a century hence.” 
Yet, in spite of incredulity, De Witt Clin- 
ton was in 1809 appointed member of a 
commission to survey a route from the 
lakes to the Hudson. The drift of public 
sentiment was that if any canal were built, 
it should traverse the entire length of 
New York, and terminate in the creek at 
Buffalo. 


The commissioner reported that 


ble, and in 1818 he surveyed from AJ] 
burgh to Chippawa witha water-level 


| response to his statement, the Canad ; 


| Legislature voted £2000 for surveys. 


] 


| route was laid out from Chippawa to PB 


| The impracticability of this route, 


lington Bay (Hamilton), vid Grand Ri, 


and t 
certainty of the Erie Canal, made the eo 
struction of a Canadian canal a necessit 
The avoidance of Niagara Falls by 

Americans was the Canadians’ opr 


port 
sd aed 


| nity. In 1821, their Legislature app 


no aid could be obtained from the United | 


States, and recommended that the State of 
New York should construct the work out 
The war of 1812 
caused delay, but the bill authorizing the 
Erie Canal was finally passed in 1817. 


of its own resources. 


Then came the war against Clinton’s ca 
nal policy, his removal from the office of 
Canal Commissioner just as the work was 
nearing completion, his triumphant. re- 
election to the Governorship, and the final 
end of the work, at a cost of $7,602,000, on 
the 26th of October, 1825. 

From inception to completion the Erie 
Canal was watched by the Upper-Cana- 
dians. They became intensely interested 
in the discussion whether the route should 
be northward from the Rome _ level, 
through Oneida Lake to Lake Ontario 
(access to Lake Erie to be had by an 
American canal around Niagara Falls), 
or whether—as it finally proved—the wa 
terway should cross the entire length of 
the State. [The most interested of the 
Canadians was William Hamilton Mer 
ritt, a youth but little past his majority, 
whose ancestors were New-Yorkers of 
note in the French and Indian wars. 
With other British sympathizers, they re 
moved to the Niagara Peninsula, and lo 
cated upon ‘*Twelve-mile Creek”—the 


r 


ed a board of commissioners to 1 
upon the most feasible route. <A 
later (1823), the commission recommend 
ed a canal large enough to accommod 
any vessel then navigating the lakes 
vice that led to the incorporation of t] 
‘Welland Canal Company” during th 
following year. Merritt and his associat 
subscribed £40,000, and the first sod 
turned on the 380th of November. 

The original project was to connect th 
two great lakes, Erie and Ontario, by a mer 
boat-canal for vessels of 100 tons. T 
route was up the valley of the Twelve-ni 
Creek to the foot of the Niagara escarp 
ment; thence by a railway to the Beaye 
Dam Creek, from which point access to 
the Chippawa was had by a second boa 
eanal tunnelled through the ‘* divide” ¢ 


t 


| the site of the present Deep Cut. Ti 


importance of a larger canal becoming 
more evident, the capital stock was 
creased fivefold, and the stockholders wer 
guaranteed a paid-up annual dividend of 
twelve and a half per cent. in case thy 
crown should everassume thecanal. Thi 
board of directors reported every prospect 
Bishop Strahan left 
off his opposition to Lord Selkirk’s Re 


for encouragement. 


| 
River settlements, and remarked with e1 

thusiasm that ‘‘ the Welland Canal will in 
time yield only in importance to the canal 


which may hereafter unite the Pacilic 
with the Atlantic.” That wonderful colo 
nizer of Upper Canada, John Galt, pledged 
the influence of his Canada Company in 


| behalf of the new canal, while the Legis 


° ce : . cee. F 
present city of St. Catharines—in 1796. 
In the course of his trading along the | 
banks of the Niagara it had occurred to | 


young Merritt that a canal was practica- 


latures of both Upper and Lower Canada 
eased the work with temporary loans. 

It was finally resolved to build a ship 
canal, sixteen miles in length, to connect 
the mouth of Twelve-mile Creek with t] 
Welland River, a tow-path along thie 
banks of which would give a continuous 
passage from Lake Ontario to the Niagara 
River. Thirty-five locks were built to 


| overcome the total rise of 323 feet; and a 
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snch ¢ setae to es nial of the ¢ ir oll’ hide - bound prej adi ice of his day, and 
; r was proposed in order to avoid the | built the first canal in Great Britain, al- 
blockade at the mouth of the Niagara. | though the idea was not a new one on the 
Rut so frequent were the land -slides in | Continent. Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
e Deep Cut (Port Robinson) that the | tion of Indian affairs gained him renown 
Welland River could no longer be used | not more for his magnificent highways 
ie summit. By the advice of James | than for his Baree Doab and other canals 
(Geddes. one of New York’s most experi- | throughout the Punjab. The State of 
enced engineers, the waters of the Grand | New York will ever hold De Witt Clin- 
River were brought from Barefoot Rapids | ton prince among her Governors for his 
(Caledonia) to the Deep Cut, which hence- | resolute zeal in the matter of the Erie 
forth re mained the summit, while the wa- | Canal; while to the Hon. W. H. Merritt 
tor of this upper level crossed the Welland | belongs the credit of making a pathway 
by means of an expensive aqueduct. On | to the ocean in spite of the Falls of Niag- 
the 30th of November, 1829—exactly five | ara. 
years after the enterpr ise Was commenced Notwithstanding the fact that the Cana- 
theschooners Ana and Jane, of Toronto, | dians were now able to float the tonnage 
and R. H. Boughton, of Youngstown, New | of the upper lakes upon Lake Ontario, 
York, passed from Lake Ontario to Lake | they were still 2457)°,; feet above their 
Erie. | objective point—the sea-port of Montreal. 
Disappointed in their plan of using the | The Lachine Canal was first built around 
Grand River to avoid the Niagara, with | the rapids of that name just above the 
its swift currents in the summer and its| city. This new channel of trade was 
ice blockade in the spring, the Canadians | opened in 1825, the depth being four and 
cast about for still further improvements. | a half feet, sail the breadth twenty-eight 
A direct cut of seven miles to Lake Erie | feet on the bottom. The Welland, as 
was made, and the canal was completed | enlarged in 1833, led to the contempla- 
on its present line on the 20th of May, | tion of a uniform system of canals large 
1833, the summit still being fed by the | enough for the steamers of the upper 
Grand River. There were forty wooden | lakes. While the subject was under dis- 
locks, 110 feet long by 22 feet wide, ex- | cussion, four short canals were built to 
cept the three lower ones, which were 130 | overcome the Cascades and Cedar and 
by 32, and the one at Port Colborne, which | Coteau rapids in the channel of the St. 
was 125 by 24. The width in the Deep Cut | Lawrence, between Lakes St. Louis and 
was twenty-four feet, the general width | St. Francis. In 1845, the Beauharnois 
being twenty-six feet. The depth was| Canal replaced the four, the Cornwall 
eight feet—sufficient for the passage of | Canal having recently been construct- 
40-ton boats. The length of the main | ed upon the enlarged scale, to surmount 
ship-canal was twenty-eight miles; but if | the rapids of the Longue Sault. The 
the old towing-paths along the Welland | Farran’s Point, Rapid Plat, and Galops— 
and Niagara, and the boat-canal, which | known collectively as the Williamsburg 
served as the Grand River feeder, were | Canals—were opened in 1847, thus com- 
considered, there were nearly eighty miles | pleting the chain of navigation from 
more of navigation. Three harbors were | Lake Erie to Montreal. 
also erected—Port Maitland, at the mouth | From the very beginning the immense 
of the Grand River; Port Colborne, at the | carrying trade of the Erie Canal was the 
Lake Erie entrance, twenty miles above | subject of common fame. A year later 
the head of the Niagara; and Port Dal- | (1826), a contributor to the London Quar- 
housie, at the Lake Ontario entrance, | terly Review related that ‘‘not only no 
eleven miles to the west of the Niagara’s | commercial town of importance has risen 
mouth. to the northward of New York since the 
The honor of overcoming obstacles in- | Erie Canal was opened, but even the old 
terposed by nature is greater than that of | established cities of Boston and Salem can 
a victory over our fellow-men. Louis | scarcely hold their own.” Of course the 
XIV. is remembered far more enduringly | New-Yorkers were alive to their advan- 
through his Languedoe canal than he is| tages. An enlargement was authorized 
by his conquests. The Duke of Bridge-| and commenced even before the final 
water's fame would not have survived the | completion of every part of the old canal, 
edax of a century had he not broken the! in 1836. The enlargement was not com- 
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aaa 


pleted till 1862, but the long delay was | were succeeded by vessels of 1000 
more than made good by the increased fa- | which would hold 30,000 bushels of 


ae = ; ; Gol 
cilities afforded by the new work. The | and vessels of 2000 tons were able to » 
total length of the canal was shortened | Lake Erie from Lake Superior by pass 
twelve and a half miles, and the total | through the St. Marie Canal. Buj I 


. 7 _- | 
feet of lockage was reduced from 6754 


| and the Erie Canal profited at the ex), 
feet to 655 feet. Instead of eighty-three | of the Welland, whose banks allo re 
locks 90 by 15, there were seventy-two | floating of 600-ton boats, while the lay: 
locks 111 by 18. The size of prism in the | craft that could pass through the St, ] 
one case was 40 and 28 by 4; in the other, | rence canals measured but 400 tons 
70 and 56 by 7. This allowed the passage | further enlargement of the Welland 

of boats 98 by 173 by 65, or 220 tons; as | St. Lawrence canals was therefore ag 

against the smaller craft measuring 78$| to as a part of the scheme of Canad 

by 1445 by 34, or 75 tons. | confederation formed in 1867. The 1. 
While the Erie was in process of en- | Dominion of Canada having taken cha 
largement, the Welland Canal had passed | of the work, a commission in 18711 
into the control of the Canadian govern- | mended the enlargement of the W: 
ment. The new Board of Public Works | to the width of 100 feet on the bottom ; 
in 1843 decided to replace the wooden | a depth of fifteen feet. The locks 
locks with others of stone 150 by 264, and | to be 270 feet by 45 feet, with fourt 
nine feet of water on the mitre sills. This | feet of water on the mitre sills. Thesu 
being completed in 1848, the depth was | mit, or Deep Cut, was to be lowered s 
increased to ten feet in 1853 by raising the | that the whole canal would be fed 


fi 
banks and lowering 


se RE, > 


1e channel of the | Lake Erie. The canals of the St. L 


th 
summit level through the Deep Cut. The | rence were also to be enlarged to a 


capacity of the canal was thus enlarged form size. This work is compl ted so 


so that boats of 600 tons could pass, instead | as the Lachine is concerned, the 














4 of 100 tons as formerly. The first vessel | having a depth of from fourteen to 1 
ia G from Chicago to Liverpool passed through | teen feet on the sills, and the prism 
' . ~~ : . ) 
in 1855. | canal allowing the passage of vessels t] 
The dimensions of the Erie Canal and bondage twelve feet. The channel betwe 
of the various canals forming the St. Law- | Montreal and Quebee has been deeper 
rence system may be seen in the following | from two to five feet beyond the twenty 
table, the dimensions of the Welland | feet attained by the Department of Pub! 
being those of the canal as it existed be | Works in 1865, thus admitting the larg 
fore the construction of the new canal: | class of ocean steamers to reach the « 
; 
4 ar arene a) ae ee 1 
sf ee Beau- Corn- ihiamsburg Canals, ree Total : 
’ D sions - hing ul wall |Farran’s) Rapid | Iroquois be elland Canadiar Pa 
anal. Canal. | Canal. | Point. | Plat. jand Galop — Canals. 
Leneth .....csce 84m 114.m.} ll m, in, 41m. 7T® im. 27 m. 692 m. 
Breadth at bottom 80 ft. 80 ft.) 100 ft.| SOft.| 50ft! 50 ft 26-70 ft. oe 56 1 
is Breadth at surfa 120 ft. | 120 ft.) 150 ft.| 90 ft.| 90ft.)| 90Oft. | 66-110 ft. a Tt 
a, Number of locks... i) 9 7 ] 2 3 54 42 
Length of locks ...| 200 ft. | 200 ft. | 200 ft. | 200 ft. | 200 ft. | 200 ft 110 
: 
A ' Width of locks.... 15 ft 15 ft 55 ft.| 45 ft.| 45 fc. 45 ft. sf 
|{. P (2:16 ft , se 
‘4 ron sills... 6.14359 ¢ 9 ft 9ft.| 9ft.| Of 9ft. | 10} ft. Tift 
Total rise of lockage) 443 ft. | 823 ft.| 48 ft 4 ft.) 114 ft.| 15% ft. | 380 ft. 5364 ft.) 655 ft 


A new factor in the unsolved problem | trance of the Lachine Canal. Of the 
of water transportation came forth in| Upper St. Lawrence canals, the Cornwall 
spite of the increased facilities on both] alone is in 
Canadian and American soil. Hereto- 
fore the canals had been enlarged as fast 
as the demands of trade would warrant 
the increased expenditure. But now 


a forward state of enlarg 
ment. The Galops Rapids are in process 
of blasting, in order to give descending 
vessels sixteen feet of water instead of 
ten. Aside from this, little activity is 
the ancient ‘‘ polliwogs,” or freicht-boats, | manifested along the line of the St. Law- 














rence, and six or seven years must pass 


before the enlarged ship-canal is an ac- 
womplished fact. 


HE PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDI 
N OF THE IMPROVED WELLAND CANAL. 


What is known in Canada as the ‘* Ni 
ra Peninsula” was settled by ‘' Pro 
sters,” who left the Mohawk Valley 
en the battle of Lexington had com 
itted the colonies to a struggle for their 
dependence. After the Revolution, the 
United Empire Loyalists” joined the 
Protesters upon Canadian soil, both bands 
of exiles preferring to remain under the 
erown, The son of one of their number, 
Mr. W. H. Merritt, whose early career has 
en alluded to, bought the site of the 
present city of St. Catharines for $6000, 
and improved the property, already valu- 
able for the water-power of Twelve-mile 
Creek. The war of 1812 being over, the 
w town grew apace. 


fines was dug the serpentine course of 


the Welland Canal. 


Numerous miner- 
al springs drew crowds of visitors, and 


Through its con- | 


dubbed the place ‘‘ the Saratoga of British | 


North America.” During the civil war 
in the United States, St. Catharines be- 


came the head-quarters of Americans who 


disagreed with the government either on | 


principle or without principle—as in the 
ase of the bounty-jumpers. The wealth 
conferred by these unexpected sources had 
not been wasted ere the community be 
gan to reap the benefit of the presence of 
large contractors upon the new Welland. 
The hotels were still manned by the most 
obsequious of darkies, and the little city 


. . . | 
seemed likely to be prosperous for all time | 


to come. 
drew, their work in that locality being 
Better times in the United States 
placed greenbacks on a gold basis, and 
made it no object for Americans to trade 
‘across the border.” 


done. 


quious darkies left the town. Lighter 
business on the canal made still further 
inroads, until the visitor of to-day finds 
little to interest him in the little red brick 
houses and tin-spired churches that are 
left in place of a busy metropolis of 8000 
people less than ten years ago. 
forth St. Catharines must attract by the 
natural beauty of its surroundings. In 
business matters it must contend with a 
more vigorous world outside, and secure 
what it can of the smuggler’s profit un- 


Suddenly the contractors with- | 


| 


One by one the 
shops were closed; one by one the obse- | 


| 
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MAP OF NIAGARA PENINSULA, SHOWING 
O ERIE AND WELLAND CANALS, 


NTRANCES 


der the new protective tariff of the Do- 
minion government. 

Krom the heights of St. Catharines, 
Lake Ontario is plainly visible, and the 
investigator would naturally commence 
his labors at the neighboring port of Dal- 
housie, because the locks on the new Wel- 
land are numbered from that point south- 
ward, and also because the 


vork there- 
about has long since been completed, and 
now awaits, in silent grandeur, the finish- 
ing of the remaining portions elsewhere. 
But the visitor who is scientifically in- 
clined will take the Welland Railway to 
Port Colborne, where the waters of Lake 
| Erie enter the new canal. Hitherto the 
| lake has not supplied a drop to the neces- 

** summit level” 
| lies eight feet above its surface, and the 
| upper branches of the Grand River flow 


sities of commerce. The 


Hence- | through a feeder, thence into the canal, 


and finally into the great lakes on either 
| hand. Half of the twenty-seven miles 

separating the two lakes is spanned by 
this summit level. The feeder, while suf- 
| ficient for present demands, would signal- 
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ly fail to supply the volume of water re- 
quired for the enlarged canal, the prisms 
bearing the relative proportion of 1 to 3. 
Hence the entire water supply is to be 
taken from Lake Erie, and the ‘‘ upper 
level” will run to a point beyond Allan- 


burg a distance of nearly eighteen 
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ENTRANCE TO WELLAND CANAL, PORT COLBORNE. 


A. Channel from Lake Erie. B. Covered raceway. 
C. Raceway. D. Lock to summit level, old canal. E. En- 
trance lock, new canal. F. Sluices for water supply, new 


canal. G. Entrance to first reach. H, I. Bulkheads until 
opening of new canal. 


miles. The enlarged prism has made it 
necessary to extend the west pier of Port 
Colborne harbor, and to excavate nearly 
100,000 cubie yards of solid rock. 

The result is that a safe and commo- 
dious shelter has been furnished, although 
at great expense, the piers being nearly a 
mile in length, and a quarter of a mile 
apart. Once inside of this shelter, the en- 
gineer was met with the problem of ‘‘ flue- 
tuations” in the level of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie. The main difference in their 
surfaces has been determined to be 3267 
feet, but their variations are identical nei- 
ther in character nor in time, 
tions covering the space of two years show 
that the depth of water on the lower sill 
of the lock at Lake Ontario ranged from 
11'9’ to 15’ 7’, and on the lock at Lake 
Erie from 11’ 1” to 168”. The average 
depth for three successive Junes ran as 
follows: for the Lake Ontario entrance, 
15’, 13’ 2”, 13’ 9"; for the Lake Erie en- 
trance, 14, 12’ 7", 12°11”. Frequent ref- 
erences to these fluctuations were found 
in the Relations des Jésuites, more than 
two hundred years ago, and it is nearly 
a century since Dr. Weld aseribed the 
phenomena to a series of tides. Later 
observers have rejected his theory, and 
have attributed these results to high 


Observa- 


winds, or to a blockade of ice, Ty 18> 
the Niagara River was so complete], 
bound that only half of the usual volume 
poured over the falls, and the Amerie) 
manufacturers carried on their worl we!) 
out into the bed of the stream. Tp, 
years later, a southwest wind caused ¢) 
waters to rise nearly three feet, and oy 
Lake Huron a rise for twenty hours » 
sulted as follows: Lake Huron, 12”: |, 
St. Clair, 7”; Detroit River, 3”. What 
ever may be the cause of these phenom 
ena, the problem of fluctuations is 0) 
deepest concern to the engineer ww) 
draws his supply for slack-water nay 
| gation from such a varying source, F 
| these reasons the Erie Canal was dee) 
|ened for a distance of twenty-two mil 
i Black Rock, the waters of Lak. 
| 


of 


Erie feeding as far eastward as the Mon 
tezuma level. And for like reasons a 
guard or tidal lock marks the entrance 
to the new Welland Canal. 

Besides the guard lock at Port Colborne. 
the engineer has provided two raceways, 
one of them running under the main 
street of the village, and both emptying 
into a central basin, whence the supply 
of water is regulated by five massive 
| sluices. The vast resources of Lake Eri: 
will thus be drawn upon at will—a state 
of things that would surprise the old ca 
nallers of Condé-sur-Marne, where the wa- 
ter is pumped into the upper levels; and 
that would cause the lock-tenders along 
the Loire to open their eyes with astonish- 
ment, as they economize the flow of wa 
ter by filling the lock chamber from the 
lower bay, and partially emptying it into 
the upper bay, thus making the prism of 
the lift do double duty, & la the Marquis 
of Coligny. And yet this inexhaustible 
supply is necessary, in order to overcome 
all losses from evaporation, filtration, and 
waste. The original specifications of the 
enlargement called for thirteen feet of wa- 
ter in the canal, and twelve feet on the 
mitre sills. Increasing draught and ton- 
nage of lake vessels caused the plan to be 
changed to a depth of fifteen feet in the 
canal, and fourteen feet on the sills. The 
work being in part accomplished, the re- 
mainder has been completed on the en- 
larged scale, with locks 270 feet between 
gate quoins, and forty-five feet wide 
throughout the entire line. Nowhere 








| else is the contrast between the old and 
| the new so marked as at the entrance, 
| where the new lock adjoins the old and 
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nt canal during the 
yiths when naviga- 

»waseclosed. Much 
of the work has been 
through the hard limestone rock that 
thounds in the peninsula, and even now 
e Rock Cut, two miles or more from 
Port Colborne, delays the completion of 
the canal almost as much as the new aque 
duct at Welland. The Rock Cut, howev- 


( 


th) 


. e | 
er, will be done in 1882, according to the 
| e . 
| til the new one is completed. 


contractor's estimates. Beyond this point 
siphon culvert for the passage of Lyon's 
Creek, and various new bridges with their 
approaches, In the town of Welland the 


creater part of the present lift lock has | 
| 2,000,000 ecubie yards having been re- 


been so repaired that larger vessels than 
| 


heretofore may be dropped from the canal 
the crest of the ridge. So heavy were the 


into the Welland River, otherwise known 
as Chippawa Creek. 

The new aqueduct over the Welland 
River is the least forward of all the un 
completed portions of the work, but it well 
repays a visit. The present aqueduct is 
313 feet long, forty-five feet wide, and 


never less than twelve feet deep at navi- | 


| the new canal is 265 miles, the shorten- 


gvable seasons. The rise of the river be- 
low has frequently caused the crown of 
the arches to be submerged. The new 
aqueduct, with six arches of forty feet 
span, lies seventy-five feet to the west of 
the old. It will furnish a channel four- 
teen feet in depth, with a width of eighty- 
seven feet, and a length of 277 feet, or 
a total length, including approaches, of 
157 feet. This great undertaking has 
already caused more trouble than any 
other separate portion of the work. Two 
vears ago a coffer-dam was built across 
half of the river to allow the construe 
tion of three arches; but it proved too 
weak; a second attempt resulted in the 
same way; until finally it was decided 
to draw the piles out and begin anew. 
This delay, the Minister of Public Works 


gave assurance, would not cause the post- 
ponement of the opening beyond the Ist | 


° o . | 
the work has consisted of a new inverted 
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NEW WELLAND CANAL—PLAN OF RESERVE BASINS, REACHES, LOCKS, AND 


RACEWAY. 


| of July, 1881; as in fact it did not, for the 


old aqueduct is already in use for vessels 
of the new canal size drawing twelve feet 


| of water. A channel sixty feet wide and 
| of full depth having been secured through 


the Rock Cut near Port Colborne, vessels 
will use the old (or existing) aqueduct un- 


Beyond the aqueduct but little of inter 
est is seen until the Deep Cut is reach- 


ied. This lies from three to five miles 


south of Thorold, and it is by far the 
heaviest cutting on the line, more than 


moved to obtain a depth of sixty feet from 


clay banks that on one occasion, when the 
water was withdrawn, the sandy bottom 
commenced to rise, and would have filled 
the bed of the canal if the equilibrium 


| had not been restored by letting the water 


back into its former place. 
The present canal is 274 miles in length; 


ing being due to the new route from Al- 
lanburgh to Port Dalhousie—a distance of 
11§ miles. The original plan was to en- 
large the old canal as far as Thorold, 
j three miles beyond Allanburgh, and 
thence to build the new canal; but the 
plan was so altered as to build these three 
miles in the new eanal, it being both 
cheaper and less obstructive to naviga- 
\tion. The level of Lake Erie is therefore 
preserved for a longer distance, the grade 
of the first lock being but three feet below 
that of the guard lock at Port Colborne, 
fifteen miles distant. The eight feet lift 
to the summit level of the present canal 
|}and the corresponding fall are saved 
| thereby, the total lift in the new canal be- 
ing only 330 feet, as against 346 feet in the 
old. The increase of lift in the locks has 
made it possible for the new work to re- 
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duce the number by one— piety tous ™ 
the new and twenty-five in the old, aside 
from the guard locks at either end. 


NEW MONTHL ¥ 


F 
| 


The newly built canal crosses the 
Beaver Dam Valley, crosses the dividing | 
ridge, and emerges from a ravine close | « 


upon the borders of Thorold, 
**mount- 
is the of the Niagara 
scarpment, the limestone 
various formations of the upper silurian 
Niagara, 
The last-named—a 


“eee 3 
at the head of the loeks on tl 


ain.” This crest 


consisting of 


age, known as the 


(rue Iph, and others. 


peculiar dolomite 


Medina, | 


is more plainly visible | 


, 7 | 
vhich stands 


| tically form a second and larger can: 


to the westward, among the upper branch- 


es of the Grand River 
one-half 


astream that drains 
of the peninsula. The banks in 
eigen stone, which lead up to Lock 24, 

» first of the great steps that let the ves- 
sels gently downw: urd upon the placid 
bosom of Ontario. These walls are eight- 
een feet high, seven feet thick at the base, 
and three feet at the top. The walls of the 
substantially built of Niagara 
limestone, ten feet in thickness, and bound 
together with hydraulic cement from the 
Thorold. Heavy timbers laid at 


locks are 


vein at 


MAGAZINE. 





ing-path being carried across by a brid 
It is evident that the locks could not ¢ 
tain a sufficient quantity of water 
out lowering the surface of the reaches 
therefore every one of the reaches, or 
Is, hasa reserve basin, the upper one bei 
fed from the summit level of the ¢ 
and each one in ‘succession being fi 
the one above it. 


The reserve basins 

a space of several miles. Some of 
cover an area of several acres, and are y 
tained by walls thirty-five feet high, fa 
with most substantial banks of clay 
very satisfactory view of the new wo 


| may be had from the top of the mount 


lat Thorold, 
this part are faced with dry walls of ham- | 


looking toward the nort 


west. In the foreground is Lock 22, 


: 
a raceway to the east, and a reserve basi) 


| in the dista 
| ‘‘lower plateau,” 


| Western trains is a marvel of solidity, | 


right angles make the foundation of the | 


with 
The massive gates vary 


floors, the timbers being sheeted 


plank, 


the lift of the locks, 


heavy 
with the extremes 
The 
twenty-three and a half 
wide and twenty-eight feet high, and 
their gigantic proportions are 
tested by the lateral 
which they so stoutly resist. 


reaching from four to fourteen feet. 
heaviest gates are 
Teet 
severely 
force of the water 

Massive as are the locks and gates, they 
orm only a part of the greatest canal en- 
upon the American continent. 
Wherever it has been practicable, reserve 


terprise 


basins, connected by weirs, have been con- 
These reserve 
ween the locks 
through openings in the canal-bank pro- 
tected by side walls of masonry, the 


structed between the locks. 
basins supply the reaches bet 


tow- 
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THE NEW 


| walls. 


reaches between the locks become shorter 


| locks drops the level down to a point 


to the west. Just below Lock 22 is Lox 
21, with its own basin and raceway; and 
nee is the broad stretch of 1 

reaching well toward 


Lake Ontario. 

In this substantial manner every step 
down the imeline has been construct 
The tunnel for the passing of the Great 


feet long, 16 feet wide, and 18 feet G 

Even the culverts for the crossing of 0: 
dinary wagon-roads attract attention }) 
reason _ their massive parapet and risii 

Lock sueceeds lock, those from 
No. 16 to No. 11 being within the space of 
amile. Indeed, the whole series thus far 
from No, 24 to No. 11, drops 196 feet near 
er the level of Lake Ontario within a spac 
of less than three miles. Between Locks 
12 and 11 the line deflects to the north 
ward, and seven more locks succeed i 
the track of an arrow for nearly five miles 
St. Catharines and the serpentine cours 
f the old canal are thus avoided. Thi 


1 


and then longer, 
lower plateau is ¢ 


until the edge of th 
ained, <A group of thr 











WELLAND CANAL IN PROFILE. 
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«hence two locks only are necessary to 


: sake it equal to that of Lake Ontario, 
The present exit of the canal at Port 
\Jhousie has been retained as the outlet 
ie new eanal. It is easy of access, 
| is open throughout the year, save dur- 
( “he harbor is 


ng the extreme of winter. 
casi by piers like those at Port Col- 
ic: but there are dangers here to which 
Port Colborne is not subject. Port Dal- 
housie is at the mouth of Twelve-mile 
Creek, and with every freshet its artificial 
riers are strained to their utmost. The 
te weirs to throw off the freshets are 
talways proof against this hydrodynam- 
: power, as appeared by the destruction of 
oneofthema yearortwosince. The harbor 
is been dredged to a depth of seventeen 
t. and it now covers sixteen acres. To- 
vd the shore, and on the eastern bank of 
the ereek, is the entrance lock of the new 
eanal; and just within its protection lies 
un immense basin of many acres in extent. 
Westward of the entrance lock is the first 
lock of the old canal, and from this point 
the old and the new routes separate for a 
dozen miles, until they join to the south 
of the escarpment, each having climbed 
the mountain after its own method. As 
en in profile, the new Welland steps 
down from Erie into Ontario as shown in 
the diagram on the opposite page. 


Looking back along the line over which | 


we have come, noting the delays at the 


Rock Cut and at the aqueduct, and re- | 
r the fact that so long ago as 1876 | 





the contracts required the work to be 


done in that very year, the question nat- | 


nl 


urally arises, ‘‘ When will the new canal | 


beeome an accomplished fact?” Of course 
the opposition to the present ministry has 


been loud in its complaints, and has | 


prophesied a delay of five or six years. 
It is safe, however, to say that as the min- 
istry has kept its word so far, and opened 
the new canal for the season of 1881, there 
will be no more delays than are necessary, 
and that two seasons hence will witness 
the operation of the new Welland over 
every portion of the line. 

Such is the Titanic work by which the 


creased to ten feet. 


Canadians hope to divert the carrying | 


trade not only from Butfalo, but even 
from New York, and to control the ex- 
ports of the mighty West for more than 
half of every year. The original esti- 
mate of the enlargement was $9,500,000— 
a figure that was afterward increased by 
the sum of $3,000,000, in order to so con- 


struct that the ultimate plan of fifteen feet 
in the channel and fourteen feet on the sills 
might be practicable. During the most rap- 
id building of the canal, several millions 
were voted by the government yearly ; and 
even so late as 1877 and 1878, two millions 
But the ex- 
penditures for 1879 and 1880 were consid 
erably short of one million each, the sum 
total reaching $20,000,000. The original 
cost of the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals being a like amount, and the esti- 
mated cost of the enlargement of the St. 
Lawrence canals being $10,000,000, it fol- 


were required for each year. 


lows that the new system will have cost 
the Canadians $50,000,000 before they are 
ready to take the larger class of lake ves- 
sels to Montreal, or across the ocean, with- 
out breaking bulk. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that a considerable part 
of this sum must be placed on the credit 
side of their profit and loss account, be- 
cause it has served to open and develop 
their country. 


Ill.—OTHER PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
WATER ROUTES, BOTH CANADIAN AND 
AMERICAN. 

Aside from the St. Lawrence system, 
the canals of Canada are of little service 
in the shipment of freight. The Montreal, 
Ottawa, and Kingston route extends from 
the harbor of Montreal to the port of 
Kingston, passing through the Lachine 
Canal, the navigable sections of the Lower 
Ottawa, the Carillon, Chute 4 Blondeau, 
and Grenville canals to Ottawa, and the 
Rideau navigation thence to Kingston-—a 
total of 2464 miles. The total lockag 
5334 feet—3564 rise, and 177 fall; and the 
number of locks is fifty-nine, the dimen- 
sions being 128 feet by 32. The depth is 
five feet, but in some parts it has been in 
Over this route the 
St. Lawrence system offers an advantage 


»1S 





of sixty-eight miles, twenty-seven locks, 
and 372 feet of lockage, to say nothing 
of the increased draught of the ves- 
sels. The Ottawa and Kingston route 
remains the useless relic of a time when 
canals were constructed to avoid the 
frontier in case of a war with the United 
States. The work, commenced by Sir 
John Franklin, and continued by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel By, has never been put to 
its contemplated use; and even in the 
more peaceful avocation of freight-carricr, 
these combined canals remind one of the 
elder days of the bateaux. 
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A second route, known as the Richelieu 


Ottawa and Huron. This would ] 
and Lake Champlain, commences at the | 


L | 


Georgian Bay—the eastern arm of Lal: 
Huron—at French River, and ascend | 


LO 


confluence of the rivers St. Lawrence and | 
Richelieu, forty-six miles below Montreal, | 
and 114 miles above Quebee. The navi 
gation continues along the river Riche- 
lieu to 


Lake Nipissing. Crossing this la 
would follow the Matawan to the Ott 
and descend thence to the capital of ( 
Lake Champlain, the ninety feet | ada. From that city the Ottawa nay 
above tide-water being overcome by one | 


tion, heretofore mentioned, would be 
lock at St. Ours and ten in the Chambly | proved, and an exit to tide-water woul 
Canal. The grade ascends on the Cham- | made through the Lachine Canal 
plain Canal till a height of 150 feet is| Upper Ottawa is already navigable 
reached, The total lockage, therefore, is| many miles above the city by mean: 
300 feet from tide-water on the St. Law- | several short canals, and the cha; 
rence to tide-water on the Hudson. The | would be deepened by 
locks number twenty-three on the Cham- | frequent rapids, as far 
plain Canal, or thirty-four in all. On) reducing the miles of projected canal 
the Chambly the locks measure 118 feet | about twenty. The lockage up to L 
by 2343, with a depth of seven feet. On} Nipissing and down to the Lower Ott 


I 


‘* flooding” out 1) 
as practicable, t] 


{ l 
the Champlain these dimensions are nine- | makes an extra lift of 157 feet over the 
ty-seven, fourteen, and four feet, respect- | St. Lawrence system; but as the route is 
ively. The total length of this route | 270 miles shorter than by the Welland 
from Sorel to Albany is 265 miles, mak- | is claimed that forty-four hours would | 
ing a total of 640 miles from Buffalo to | saved, and that the cost of transporta 
Albany, as against 350 by the Erie Canal, | tion would be decreased one-ninth; also 
besides an extra lockage of 00 feet. The that the ‘Ottawa route” from Chi azo to 
enlargement of the Champlain, however, | Montreal is one-third less in distance than 
would do away with some of these disad- | the route from Chicago to New York v 
vantages. The water supply is ample; | Buffalo and the Erie Canal—a gain of 


for the summit level drains the upper wa- 
ters of the Hudson, the northern levels | 
are fed by Wood Creek, and the southern 
levels by both the Hudson and the Mo- 
hawk. 


space that represents twelve days in tir 
The advantages of avoiding the storms on 
Lakes Erie and Ontario are also pointed 
out, and the prediction is made that t] 
route would give a luxurious ease to the 
Still more advantages would follow the | lock-tenders on the Welland. This rea 
building of the proposed Caughnawaga |son alone would be enough to defeat the 
Canal, from the St. Lawrence, opposite | project; for Canada will not spend addi 
the embouchure of the Ottawa River and 


tional millions to make the St. Lawre: 
the Lachine Canal, to the foot of Lake | 
Champlai 


system useless at a time when its utility 
n, near Rouse’s Point—a dis- | trembles in the balance without the dis 
tance of thirty-five miles. The surface of | turbing cause of the Ottawa or any other 
Lake Champlain is thirty feet above that | rival. 


of the St 





If the Caughnawaga Canal is not 
Lawrence at Caughnawaga, and | built to supplement canals already exist 
it is proposed to overcome this height by | ing, certainly no new ones will be built 
locks 200 feet by 45, with a depth of nine | as its rivals, although they may have all 
feet on the sills. Another plan provides | the advantages of the Ottawa route. TI 


for locks of the same depth as those on | early French voyageurs crossed to the up 
the enlarged St. Lawrence canals. Once | per lakes after this manner, but commerce 
in operation, the new route—the Cham- | will hardly follow in their footsteps. 

plain Canal also being enlarged—would Another project is that of a ship-canal 
allow the transfer of 1300-ton vessels from | to connect Lakes Huron 
the upper lakes to New York; and the in- 


and Ontario; 
thus, as in the former instance, making 
creased draught of the vessels, the Cana-| the Welland of no use, but placing the 
dians think, would more than make up} St. Lawrence canals still in commission. 
for the 219 miles in excess of the Erie. 


The route has been surveyed from Geor 
Although the advantages over the Riche 


gian Bay through Lake Simcoe to Toron 
lieu navigation are obvious, yet it is doubt- | to—a distance of ninety-seven miles. The 
ful if the Caughnawaga Canal will ever | estimates are for forty-two locks, with 600 
be built feet of lockage. The chief argument ad 

Another projected route is known as the | vanced in its favor was that the Huron 
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| Ontario Canal would be 398 miles | Mary’s Canal is one mile long. The ori- 
» than the Welland route between | ginal depth was twelve feet,-but the de- 
Chicago and Montreal; but whether this | mands of commerce have made it neces- 
‘in is considered a fair offset to the | sary to increase the depth to sixteen feet. 
stry-three extra miles of canal, and the On the 15th of November, 1880, the eanal 
ye) extra feet of lockage, is not quite so was closed in order to allow the comple- t 
pparent. The project has been before | tion of improvements that will give a six- 77 
ie Canadians for a quarter of a cen- | teen-foot channel in the river both above 
tury, but they have never seen fit to au- | and below the lock. The deepened chan- 
ize its commencement. The drain | nel will float vessels largely in excess of 
yon their resources, they thought, would | 2000 tons—the limit of the enlarged Wel 
even greater than the proposed drain | land. The ‘Limekiln crossing” —that 
ch they feared would soon empty | béte noire of seamen near the mouth of 
Lake Simeoe each way from the summit | the Detroit River—is also in process of 
vel, | deepening, so that vessels drawing eight- 
The other canals of Canada not already | cen feet may have a safe passage. 
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noted are only of local importance to the | Every few years, with the regularity of a 
maritime provinces, or to the cities of To- | a seventeen-year locust, the proposition e 
ntoand Dundas, on Lake Ontario. The | to build an American canal around the 
Fort Franees Canal connects forty-four | Falls of Niagara comes up for discussion. il 
les of navigable water on Rainy Lake | But however practicable the project may v6 
th Rainy River and the Lake of the} have been in the past, the work is not WW 
Woods, thus forming 200 miles of contin- | likely to be undertaken until the new ie 
ous navigation, which will in time open | Welland has worked out the problem of 
ip the great Canadian Northwest to all | its own existence, not to say usefulness. E, 
the commerce that now penetrates as far | It is far more probable that the canal be- r 
as Lake Superior. tween Lakes Michigan and Erie will be i 
Of the American canals not already | built long before the American canal at : 
mentioned, perhaps the most important |} Niagara is attempted. The route of the t 
: the one built by the government of the | Michigan and Erie Canal lies from a point : 
nited States to avoid the rapids between | on the southeastern coast of Lake Michi f 
Lakes Huron and Superior. The St. | gan to the city of Toledo on Lake Erie. ae 








TABULATION OF ROUTES ALREADY DESCRIBED. 
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| Feet |Num-| Miles | Miles | Miles | 1, 
toutes. of Lock- berof| of of of \ oe 
awe, Locks. Canal. River Lak eae i 
Chicago to Montreal, vid the Welland and St. Lawrence 5b3 | bd »1 | 185 | 1005 | 1261 “id 
ia 






hicago to Montreal, vid the proposed Huron and Onta 













rio and the present St. Lawrence eanals........... ) a ; a 
is . . ‘-. FH ~ . ‘ > - o~ )  » 1416 ya 
4, Chicago to New York, vid Baffalo and the Erie Canal...) 655 72 352 | 202 865 | 1419 
3 
5. Chieago to New York, vid the Welland Canal and Oswee 955 O4 224 196 985 1403 bis 
6, Chieago to New York, via the present St. Lawrence and!) ~,. rare 1s “ +7 sar A 
‘ 17 (2 158 | 363 | 111¢ 1637 ; 
proposed Caughnawaga canals PC Ae ee eels Fe 
7. Chicago to New York, vid the proposed Ottawa and 





tario, the present St. Lawrence, and the proposed 
CAAA OATEIE 5b os Coe sa des gariceke 
Duluth to Montreal, vid the Welland and St. Lawrence: 











. Duluth to Montreal, vid the proposed Huron and Ontari« 







CR aac Yecdes wacceahia ew ale cama Ceca eon eu sees at 
12. Duluth to New York, vid the present St. Lawrence and}} ~o es | 159 | 417 1789 i 
the proposed Caughnawaga canals .............66- loads an = 
13. Duluth to New York, vid the proposed Ottawa and} . 1 | 89 | 196 | 696 hol) 1473 ‘ 
Canmimawnds CURIE (<< «6 slew sc. caesevcenspaess08 ) 
14. Duluth to New York, vid the proposed Huron and Onta-| j 
rio, the present St. Lawrence, and the proposed Caugi ( 1110 92 223 30] 1022 1548 
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A line of canal 200 miles in length woul 
thus replace 1000 miles of navigation o1 
dangerous inland seas tlrat are ice-lockec 
many weeks longer than the new artificia 
channel would be. 
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doctrine of 
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military necessity ’—the 


3 tale « 


pope ween nt ew rts 








in American waters in the event of a war 
ith Canada. 
are 








Their claims, however, 














value g the canal 


in holding the great 
bulk o 


American trade, 
roads into the Canadian as well. 
The most practicable of all the suggested 


improvements in American water routes 
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al | 
The projectors of this 
route support their claims by the exploded 


great danger to lake transportation with- 


worthy of notice when they assert the | 


and making in- 
‘ cing 


the banks as projected, © eee Water 
it being plain that the ea Water 
exeavation could not Zp ———S 
follow the right line ZB 
fromatob,onaccount * ooo 


| but that dus betes eisai c to Py mt 
| lowed. 


The areas of waterway, as seen i, 


/ Prisent. Water Line tions, may be compared as follow a 
van oleate present canal, 428} square feet: the ey 
x ea larged canal, 5464 feet, or as 78 to 
‘6 Present Bottom | Lhe quantity of water required per 
“7 —__, | per minute will be 38.55 cubic feet ; 
dd Proposed Boltout | cess of the 200 cubic feet now used to sup 
SECTION OF PROPOSED ENLARGED ERIE CANAL. | ply losses from all sources. As there. 


| a surplus of water on the eastern and \ 
| ern divisions, the increased quantity wil] 
be difficult to furnish upon the middl 
division only, where steps must soon be 
taken to supply present needs. It mich 
| also be found practicable to reduce thy 
number of locks b 
levels. 


| 
l 


t 


altering some of the 
Lake Erie feeds as far eastward 
as the Montezuma level, whence two locks 
;are needed to reach the Peru level, A 
single lock drops to the Syracuse level, 
and then three locks make the ascent 

the Rome level. Port Byron and Syr: 
cuse are on the surveyor’s level, althoug! 
there are lower canal levels between. By 
reducing them to a frontage on a con 
tinuous level, three locks would be dis 
| pensed with, thus leaving the number 


» 


. 


to 


Sy 


ft appears to be the further enlargement of | sixty-nine instead of seventy-two. Thi 
: ‘ the Erie Canal. Thechannel from Buffalo | number of locks decreased from eighty 
to Lockport is already nine feet deep, and | three to seventy-two, by the enlargement 
from Lockport to Rochester it is eight feet. | of the Erie between the years 1836 and 
For the remainder of the distance the di- | 1862. 
mensions are as follows: width at surface, | 
“(0 fect. depth 7 fect, width at bottom 524 |!¥- — THE PRACTICAL EFFECT OF AN EN 
feet, with side slopes in the proportion of| & se _ pian — Sigg eae 
: 1} to 1; area of surface pressed for each eta, re pares eg wena . ape 
= lineal foot, 75 feet. The enlavged canal, | "OUT, 1 SOLVING Tee FRumee 
i as proposed, will be 723 feet wide at the sur linia aaa 
: 2 face and 9 feet deep, with slopes as above; In considering the future of the Eri 
area of surface pressed, 784"; feet. This | Canal, and its partin solving the constant 
result is to be attained by filling the banks |} ly changing problem of transportation 
one foot, and excavating the bed to the | from the great Northwest, it must be 
a same amount. The existing slope walls |} membered that the proposed enlargement 
do not extend below the bottom of the | isnot the only one that has been suggest 
' canal. Hence the bottom of the enlarged | Enthusiasts have urged the enlarging 
canal, instead of being fifty feet wide, | a size sufficient to allow the passage of thi 
. will be only forty-four and a half feet, | larger lake vessels to tide-water. Asidi 
. | on account of the necessity of leaving an | from the engineering difficulties to be en 
‘arth bench to support the toe of the slope | countered, the enormous expense of such 
walls This is made 
more evident by the 
above section of one of Scale 20 fret to the ‘inch 





er Line Proposed Canal 725 cy 
Line Present Cunal =i 
= Botiom of Present Canal 7"; en i 
Bott tom of Pri OSE ed Canal AV” Z * 
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+S ize 


COMBINED LOCKS ON THE ERIE 


an undertaking would be resisted by the 
tax-payers of New York. The financial 
difficulties would be insurmountable, even 
for half of the distance—from Oswego to 
Albany—in case the new Welland should 
prove a success, and Oswego should be- 
come ambitious to be the terminus in- 
stead of Buffalo. 

It has also been suggested that the depth 
be increased four feet, making a uniform 
depth of eleven feet throughout. This 
depth would so economize the power of 
the steamers as to result in a speed of five 
to six miles per hour, instead of two as at 
present. 


the average horse-boat. 





The time between Buffalo and | 
New York would then be four and a half | 
days by steamer, and considerably less | 
than the thirteen days now required by | 
For an expendi- | 
ture of about $4,000,000 the people of New | 


CANAL AT LOCKPORT. 


York are promised such rapid transits that 
the expense from Butfalo to New York 


would be reduced to the ocean freight 
from New York to Liverpool—one mill 
per ton per mile; and the expense of the 
return trip is placed at two mills. 

Still another proposition is to construct 
one tier of locks the entire length of the 
canal, to be twenty-six feet in width and 
236 feet long between gates, with sufficient 
height of walls for ten feet depth of wa- 
ter. The bed of the canal is to be dredged 
to the depth of one foot. The earth re- 
moved is to be placed upon the banks and 
retained by walls of timber. Additional 
earth upon the banks will give ten feet of 
water in the canal and nine and a half feet 
upon the culverts and aqueducts. The 
prism is not to be widened, except at the 
shorter curves. This improvement would 
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allow the iaviielion of 1 oats 216 feet in 
length, twenty-four feet in breadth, and 
with eight feet draught. 

It is estimated that the deepening of the 
canal one foot would cost a trifle over 
$1,000,000; in return for which it is claim- 
ed that there would be a saving of one 
cent on every bushel of wheat transported 

anequivalenttothe abolition of the tolls. 
This gain is due not to more rapid transit, 
but to the increased bulk of the cargoes. 
It is also claimed that steam-power can be 
used far more meoneed than horse-pow- 
er even with the slight increase of depth 
above noted. The opponents of this great 
improvement over the present facilities 
urge that only one-quarter of a cent per 
bushel will be gained, while the time of 
transportation will remain the same, and 
that, if any change is made, the canal 
should be deepened from four to seven 
feet in addition to the present depth. Be- 
tween these extremes the proposition to 
increase two feet meets with considerable 
favor among those best versed in canal 
matters. It appears to be the golden mean 
which will give the most immediate relief 
and the quickest returns for the smallest 
outlay; the logic of the matter being be- 
yond dispute that if the Canadians risk 
their all on the doubtful success of the 
Welland Canal, there is no reason why 
New-Yorkers should risk a heavy stake 
by increasing the Erie to mammoth pro- 
portions that may never be required. 
Still, the proposition to increase one foot 
is better than not to increase at all. 

With the deepening of the Erie Cana 
will come such a as the use 
of steam for operating the locks and for 

shortening the passage of boats. This 
will save the large quantities of water 
now wasted by ‘‘drawing in” the boats 
and ‘‘flushing’ them out. It has also 
been anise that the capacity of the 
locks should be increased by doubling 
the length of the 
lower gates being 


present chambers, the 
ie ftin the middle. The 
Belgian system of towing by a submerged 
cable has been tried with little suecess on 
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WATERWAYS, 


the stretch of canal between Bulfalo 4 
Rochester. Mr. John B. Ferris. 4 y),, 
competent authority, proposes to sy))) 
steam-power which shall act along }: 
road tracks laid upon either bank. 

an expenditure of $7,500,000 for ] ;' 
paratus. Mr. Ferris calculates that t} 
cost of towing would be reduced 
25.55 cents to 10.50 cents per mil 
boat; and that the trip from Butt: alo te 
Troy and return would be reduc vey fou 
days—a saving of nearly $40. Still an 
other plan is that of laying a track in tly 
bed of the canal and placing thereon ay 
engine incased in a hull, the tractioy 
the motor being sufficient to move a flee 
of from six to eight boats. In the mean 
time the various styles of steamers are 01 
trial, and the result can not fail to com 
mend itself, in spite of all the interest 
that are opposed to any change from th 
present slow and laborious plan of towin 
Many of these good results were seen 
the season of 1880. The following t 

of the comparative time of towing by 
tween Butfalo and New York 
has been compiled: 


y 
and retul 


Boats, load east and light west. .from 22 to 25 d 


Boats, load both ways......... ‘ 25 to 28 
Steamers, load both WAYS. oven BS to'F2 
Steamers, with consort, load both 

WOR sch neha tha soa ee ieee * 20 to 25 


30 to 45 


The comparative cost of motive powen 


has been ascertained to be as follows, fo: 
each boat per mile: 


Horse (two teams) .......... 15 to 17 cents 
PSNOMEN GS cvs re Sinai. teers 15 to 18 
Ste am (with consort) ........ 18 to 20 
AE eto b é ‘ <V 


The policy of the State of New York 
toward the canal is also in proce ess of mod 
ification. Old and useless branches hay 
been abandoned, and the tolls have been 
reduced from time to time, always with 
the effect of lessening the cost of trans 
portation. Before the year 1870 the tolls 
on a bushel of wheat were six cents. This 
rate has been gradually diminished, 
til now it is fixed at one cent per buslicl. 


to the inch, 
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dil beral policy has been carried out 
fully within the past four years, with 


more It 
the following result as to tolls and ton- 





1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 
T=880.896 900s, 040 SO41, 574/31. 155, 257 
$.955,9 168) 5,171,32015, 362,372) 6,462,290 


So exceedingly profitable has been the 
ess done under the policy of a re- 
ion of tolls that the number of canal- 
boats has largely increased, and some- 
ng like a seore of the largest lake ves- 
is-too large for the new Welland— 

been built to connect with the Erie 
at Buffalo. his prosperous state of af- 
fairs must continue under the new order 
lishing the tolls on west-bound freight. 
‘he entire abolition of tolls, it is claim- 
| will give still further inducements to 
the canal men to enlarge their business, 





ll. The only drawback would be the 
clause of the Constitution that forbids 
the expenditure of more money on th 
canals in any one year than the sum of 
their gross receipts for the previous year. 


that the canal can be deepened one foot as 
fast as the surplus of revenue will allow. 
Although the creation of any debt for 
the maintenance of the canals should be 
voided, it should be regarded as an offset, 
or partially, that the State does 
more business and feeds more mouths 
than heretofore. With such decided ad- 
vantages as the Erie now enjoys, and with 
the several methods for strengthening it 
that are readily available, the State of New 
York must still contain one of the great 
water highways from the West. In- 
creased terminal facilities, established rates 
for elevating grain (such as were incor- 
porated in the Alvord bill of last winter, 
and which must become a law by another 
Winter), and an opportunity for a return 
load unexcelled in the world—all these 
cheer the heart of the mariner on the 
Erie, and dismiss his former fears that 
‘the ditch” may be filled up, and that 
his occupation may be gone. The elec- 





W holly 


of the United States should also have : 
share in his encouragement. 


ich, in these days of monopolies, has | 
the rare merit of being open and free to | 


Even in this view of the case it is claimed | 


tion of one of his guild to the Presidency | 





While the traffic of the Erie has so | 
materially increased, that of the Welland | 
has fallen off to an alarming extent. The | 
freight passing through the Welland be- 


| tween the years 1870 and 1874 averaged 
| 1,413,265 tons per annum. In 1879, the 
average had fallen as low as 1,049,293, the 
total for the year being only 918,924 tons 
—a smaller amount than had _ passed 
through since 1868. So evident was the 
decadence of trade that a committee of 
Canadian merchants visited Ottawa in or- 
der to inform the government of the facts, 
none of which were more significant than 
the statement that in 1878 the flour and 
grain received at Montreal was only 7.12 
per cent. of the total amount sendien at 

the cities of the Atlantic sea-board, while 
in 1879 the proportion of the whole had 
dwindled to 6.80 per cent. The propor- 
tionate amount of grain received at Mont- 

real in 1873 was ten per cent. of the whole; 
in 1879 it was but five per cent. The 
committee also represented that the rea- 
}son why the lock-tenders on the Wel- 
land were sometimes not called upon for 
twenty-four hours to turn a gate winch 
was because of the sharp competition of 
American canals and railways, complaint 
being made that the oldest line of steam 
ers on the lakes had been withdrawn from 
the Welland route, thus leaving no Amer- 
ican line through this canal. 

The committee declared that the pres 
ent ruinous depression of the Canadian car 
rying trade and Canadian tonnage must 
continue till the Dominion government 
should pursue a more liberal policy. To 
an outsider this change of policy appears 
to be no easy matter, although it is on 
record that the receipts of grain at Mont 
real increased from 3,389,017 bushels in 
1859 to 16,824,864 bushels in 1862 in conse- 
quence of the Order in Council of May 19, 
1860, whereby a ninety per cent. refund of 
tolls at Port Colborne and the free navi- 
gation of the St. Lawrence canals were 
guaranteed. But when the order was re 
pealed, in 1863, the quantity fell to 
8,822,029 bushels in 1864. 
argued that the tolls should be abolished, 





$300,000 annually. It was not strange, 
therefore, that the committee was in- 
formed by 


that Canada was not in the eauneiaie of 


| people, and then 
charge to such of 


ed to pass through. 


ation by the 


Hence it was 


and the Dominion suffer to the extent of 


the Minister of Public Works 


building canals by a tax upon the whole 
opening them free of 
the people as happened 
to own or command the vessels that wish- 


This serene contemplation of the situ- 
Canadian government gave 
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at the 
Erie ( 


alarm 
ss of the 


mn of 1880, 


largely 
busine ‘anal during 


S( 


action must be taken, the government 
sued the f 


following Orders in Council 











(‘a 
April, 1881: nadian bottoms, in accordance wi} the 
‘First. That freight westward bound from | Treaty of ee ae 
Montreal to L: “gece existing rates Whe ‘ther the facilities of the W: 
( oll on the St. L rence canals, ane | pass free ( anal for passing ocean built vessi il- 
through the Well: ont Canal. ly exist is a matter of doubt. Every ho 
Second, That freight eastward bound be- | intrusted with the sale of a horse ky, MA 
tween Lake Erie and Montreal shall pay ex- that he will ‘‘ eat his head off” if he Is kent 
isting rates of tolls on the Welland Canal, and | too long before closing a bargain Ev. 
pass free t trough the St. Lawrence canals | ery reasonably well informed ship er 
= Phat freight co gned to any port | knows that cood returns are seldoy 
We of the St. Lawrence " may be re- : 
ac 5 sont x thecash ths | pected unless the vessel has as many 1S 
\\ ad Canal free of charges. | capacity as there are miles in her yoy 
I th. That articles coming under Class 4 | This ** rule-of-thumb law” applies to 0. an 
hal fin transit westward, pay twenty cents | steamers as well, very few of this cratt for 
per ton for passage through the St. Lawrence | the Atlantic service now being construct- 
canals, and be passed free ee Wel ak led of less than 2500 tons measure) ent. 
Canal. If passing eastward, they shall pay | On the chain of the great lakes this ruk 
rice k CONS Per ton for passage through the } would x quire vessels of 1261 tons from 
: . “ | ee ee | Chicago to Montreal, and ve — of 1406 
al a tas nder the former tariff deseribed ‘as | tons from Duluth to Montreal, these fig 
allot the irticles not enumerated? and tolls on | UFeS representing the distance of eith 
the Welland Canal were forty cents, so that | route in miles. The present Welland 
this is are miciuig of tolls to one- half.) | passes vessels of only 600 tons, which thus 
Fifth. That goods not otherwise goto | eat their ow1 heads off lone before t] e 
for under Classes 3 and 4, except coal, shall, if | reach Montreal, to say nothing of crossing 
using the We Nand Canal only in transit west- | ; 7 


ward, pay fifteen cents per ton. Coalis to pay, 


it present, twenty cents passing through 
the Welland Canal either way. 
th. Rye is to be charged the same as other 


cadical measure is consistent with 
’s treatment of her pul 
improvements that 


di 


Canad: 





lic works— 
are \ — d at one hun- 


dr 


nillions as an offset to a total cost, in 
principal and interest ue three hundred 
millions. Take the St. Lawrence system 


of ( anals the Welland includ d 


and we 





note that the original cost was nineteen 
millions; cost of present enlargement, 
thirty millions; interest charge to date, | 
thirty-two millions—a total of eighty-one 
millions, representing, at five per cent. 
an annual interest charge of four mill- 
ions. All of this vast expenditure Can- 
ada is willing to ansible, so far as rev- 
enue is concerned, for the sake of taking | 


away the 


» commerce of the Erie (¢ 
ing Montreal the terminu 
York. To tl 
y You 
Lay 


th! 


yvanal, 

3 instead | 

» east-bound shipper 

the Welland tolls, 

‘anals shall be free.” | 

nips Arse ‘You | 
t 


Li and the W 


and ma 


he 
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Sh S S 


and the 
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To the west 


ay pa 
. ' I | 
St. rence ¢ 


the St. uwrence 


el- | 
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bacsoaned 
the sea- 
Perceiving that some prompt 
is- 


in | by 





nnd Chaat shall we free.” This policy 
policy 
| leaves the carrier on Lake Ontario Hes 


a free outlet, v 


vhether he is going 
roing west. 


These advantages 


Loe 


ell 


are sha 
American bottoms as W } 








the 
to 
W 


Atlantic. 
( 
as to enla 
] 


iS, 


The only 
‘anadian government, 
ree the Welland 


in order to 


alternative left 
th 
and St. 
admit vessel 


the refor 


rence cana 


1500 to 2000 tons capacity. But while 
the canals are still in process of enlar- 


ging, the ship-builders have con 
cree 


stantly 

ised the size of their vessels, so that 
the lakes above Buffalo contain numerous 
craft that are both too long and too deep 
to enter the Welland when it is strained 
to its utmost. The larger the vessels, 
more profitable they become, and conse- 


th 


| quently the immense hulls that carry the 


, | port is more than offset by the thorough 


| things—a decision 
| ’ " a } 
| government has so far shared 


grain to Butfalo and the Erie Canal are in 
demand more and more, while the extra 
expense for the breaking of bulk at that 


} 
I 


h 
fanning of the grain and the diminished 
tendency to ‘‘ heat. 

Just at this point we are led to note 
recent discussion in the Canadian press in 
regard to the practicability of navigating 
the ocean and the lakes with the 


1es 
i@<¢ 


e 
yi 


Saine 
bottoms. The, result of the discussion is 


| that the most experienced seamen declare 
| ocean and lake bottoms to be two distinct 


which the ¢ 


Canadian 
as to prac- 
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tically abandon, for the present, the at- | thing that the Erie ports had to fear, and 
tempt to send deeply laden vessels sea- | cheaper rates vid Ontario meant Canadian 

ward, relying upon the radical reduction | bankruptcy. 
in tolls to force a competition with the| That cheaper rate has been ordered, and 
canals of New York. | yet there is not so much to fear as the Ca- 
If transhipment pays so well at Buffa- | nadians threaten. Their present canals 
lo, transhipment ought to pay along the | 
st. Lawrence route. Those canals not | now stares them in the face, and they have 
being advanced to the same stage of com- | miserably failed. In spite of their boasts 
pletion as the Welland, must! of superior canals, and the facilities con- 


were built to meet such a contingeney as 


WED nected — therewith, 
CANAL 
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M15 = =) River = 3 ex the United States, 
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the Hon. George 
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—» To Albany 352 miles + To New York 502 miles 


COMPARATIVE PROFILES OF THE ST. LAWRENCE AND ERIE ROUTES FROM LAKE ERIE TO TIDE-WATER, 


fill their boats from the larger ones at| They are ever demanding this freedom 
Kingston. Having never yet been used | ‘‘in accordance with the Treaty of Wash- 
to one-tenth of their full capacity, they | ington,” whereas they should know that 
will not be enlarged till the Welland has | the United States government is not able 
worked out its own financial and com-| to force the State of New York to open 
mercial raison d'étre. her waterways free to foreigners. There- 
Previous to the recent reduction of Ca- | fore, witha new Welland that simply drops 
nadian tolls the prospect was that the most | vessels to Ontario, where they must still 
immediate effect of the enlarged Welland | break bulk, with excessive harbor dues 
would be to build up the ports of Lake On- | confronting them at Montreal, and pilot 
tario at the expense of those upon Lake | fees down the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
Erie—a very natural result of bringing the | navigator of the Canadian route sees little 
Erie level down to that of Ontario,and not | if any advantage over the Erie route. 
dropping it to the level of Montreal. What- | Once let this route be reasonably enlarged 
ever commerce thus refused to stop at Lake | throughout the Empire State; let elevator 
Erie would stop at Lake Ontario, to the | and insurance rates be kept within bounds; 
great benefit of Charlotte, Oswego, Wa- | let still further reducticns in the tolls re- 
tertown, and Ogdensburg. From these | sult as did the abolition of the west-bound 
points transfer might be readily made to | tolls in a reduction of seventeen and a half 
the American sea-board, a large propor- | cents a ton, or half a cent on a bushel of 
tion of American vessels passing through | wheat, thereby extending the grain terri- 
the Welland to these ports in the future as | tory tributary to the Erie a long distance 
in the past. And yet, even with the situ- | westward into the heart of America’s 
ation as it was before the Canadian Orders | granary; let New York cease to exact a 
in Council reduced the tolls, the actual | visible quid pro quo for every canal ex- 
damage to the ports upon Lake Erie, Buf- | penditure—and all the bugbears of Ca- 
falo included, was problematical, for the | nadian increased facilities for shipment 
improvements in the St. Mary’s River and | will be dissipated like a fog before the 
at the St. Clair Flats make the surface of | rays of the morning sun. 
that lake practically the surface of every A far greater source of competition to 
lake above it in the chain. A cheaper| both the Erie and the Welland is the 
rate vid the Ontario ports was the oniy | movement of grain down the Mississippi 
Vou. LXIII.—No. 375.—28 
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Rive Last February, with the opening 
of navigation, a number of barges were | 
laden with cereals, and towed to New Or 
lean 1 nine days. Tow after tow fol 


lowed, until the New York Produce Ex 
change called the attention of the Legis 
lature to the facts and their resultant 

the reduction of rates from St. 


Liverpool vid New Orleans. 


Louis to 
Again, in 


Apri] the tows of a single day, bound to 
New Orleans from St. Louis, agereeated 
680,000 bushels of grain, or nearly 1400 car 
load The effeet has been that each bush 
el is carried from St. Louis to the sea-board 


at New Orleans for six cents, while the 
t point yet re ached from Chicago to 


New York has been twenty-two cents. 


So great is the danger to Chicago and 
the routes thence to New York that a | 
great impetus has been given to the Hen 
nepin Canal—a project to connect Rock 


Island, on the Mississippi River, with 
pin, on the Illinois River. 
would give a much more direct means of 
ng Chicago from Davenport and 
the upper Mississippi than is now afford 
ed by the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 


In a rd, it is Chieago’s bid for the ear 


This | 


| 


| transhipment is necessary, and the m 


rving trade which St. Louis threatens to | 


take away from her. 


iucts to the sea-board. 


Kastward of Chicago and St. Louis a | 


vast net-work of railways disputes the pre 
cedence with any and all other routes of 
transportation. 


rivalry than ever before. 
soil t] 
the St. Lawrence system of canals, and 
extends beyond their Montreal terminus 
as far to the east as Quebec and Portland. 
The stern terminus is overlapped by 
the distance between Port Colborne and 
Detroit, Sarnia, Collingwood, and other 
upper ports. At Collingwood a 
friendly railroad relieves the steamers of 

recently 


On Canadian 


lake 


freight that they so carried 
through the Welland, and delivers it to 
other bottoms or to the Grand Trunk a 
Toronto. In 1878, grain to the value of 
03 passed over this route for the 
Eastern or foreign market. 


S974 § 


i~ 
value of grain transported was $1,536,351. 


receive the attention of the United States 
government as a matter affecting the col 
lection of customs and the interest of 
American shippers in general. 


Stil 


are to contest the carrying trade. 


building of the 


Pacific Railway has been 





| drops to 7.5 per cent. 
In 1879, the | 


| lowing ratio: United States, 150; 
| 105; Russia, 80; Germany, 45; 
There is now a fiercer | 


Grand Trunk Railway parallels | 


undertaken by a syndicate of Enelis), , 
italists, and when once completed, jt 4 
be a formidable rival of the water roytes 
Indeed, the chief arguments advanced { 
its construction are based upon the ta] 
ing of the lion’s share in transporting 
erain of the Northwest—a claim w); 
founded on fact, will close the new \W, 
land Canal from the moment the rail 
isopened. Connecting atits eastern {i 
nus—Lake Nipissing—with the Can 
railways, the Canada Pacifie will find east 
ern outlets without the aid of the St. Tos 
while, if the Coteau Brid 
is built, Ottawa will become a 1 
centre, whence diverging lines to t] 
southward will send the traffie to Ay 
ican ports in spite of the proximity a 
terminal facilities offered by Montreal] 
The great trunk lines of the Unit 
States have also asserted their right ti 
proportion of the carrying trade. Rol] 





rence canals; 


stock has been marvellously increased 
terminal facilities have been established 
or improved at every Atlantic port wher 
Northwest—American and Canadian ali! 

the granary of the world, tapped by 
Northern Pacifie Railway, sends its pr 
America is t] 
granary of the world, according to the { 
France, 
Spain, 42 
Italy, 39; Austria (with Hungary), 39 
Great Britain, 38. 

A few figures tell the story of transpor 
tation more briefly than words. The fiv 
great Atlantic ports—considering Mont 
real as such—are New York, Boston, Phil 
adelphia, Baltimore, and Montreal. Be 
tween the years 1873 and 1880, New York, 
with all its railways and its lake and 
canal navigation, has dropped from sixty 
per cent. to fifty-one per cent. of the whol 
amount of grain received at the above 
named ports. Within the same period 
Montreal, with better canals but poore1 
railroads, has varied greatly, but now 
On the other hand, 
the three remaining ports, supplied exclu 


| sively by rail, have steadily increased, as 
This remarkable increase of traffic 1s to 


may be seen by the following table, the 


data for 1876 not included: 


ll other railroad routes in Canada | 


The | 


1873./1874. 1875. 1877.|1878./ 1879. 1850 
New York..... 53.4/57.8/538.7 59.7/50.7149.1 51.1 
oe 6.2| 5.5) 7.4) 8.2| 7.4) 9.9)10.0 
Philadelphia .. .)14.5,11.9 13.8/13.2)15.4)14.2/14.3 
Baltimore......| 9.1)11.6)11.3)15.0/16.3}20.1/17.1 


Montreal ...... 


10.0) 7.1) 8.§ 


























MISS PICKETT. 135 


Although New York has not succeeded | I used to ask myself, explain the mystery 
, holding the proportion of the sum total | of the fascination Miss Pickett always ex- 
¢ grain reaching the sea-board, as com- | erted upon me? Was it possible that in 
pared with 1874 and 1877, yet it holds its | the future her destiny might become in 
own with Montreal. And when we con- volved in mine? But how, and why ? 

» the sources of supply, we find that Let me explain our relative positions. 
during the last season of navigation (1880) | I was a young clergyman in charge of a 
the receipts of grain at New York were | large parish in a thriving New England 
fifty-six and a half million bushels by | city, and Miss Pickett was simply one 
rail, sixty-nine and a half million bushels | humble individual in a large congrega- 
hy canal, and four million bushels by | tion. She was much older than I. The 
iver and coastwise—the largest business |} young people, especially the young ladies, 
eyer done on the State waterways. The} called her an old maid, and it must be 
canal men take courage from these fig- | admitted that her very appearance sug- 
ives, and predict a very prosperous season | gested the epithet. She was small in 
for 1881. stature, very thin, and very plain. Her 

With the interests of the whole people | dress must have been an heirloom from 
euarded against further encroachments | previous generations. The old-fashioned 
ry the land routes, and with the early | bonnet, which never was changed to meet 
ompletion of enlarged waterways on | the demands of fashion, with high crown 
woth American and Canadian soil, the | and flaring brim—the bonnet vulgarly 


sId 


outlook for a cheaper transportation of | called ‘‘poke’—made her thin face look 
weadstutfs bids fair to be bright. The!| smaller than it really was: the young 
vreater the facilities for shipping grain, | people described it as ‘‘a pin in a meet- 
the better for all lake ports east of Toledo | ing-house.” An old-fashioned shawl 
nd Detroit; and the less temptation will | seemed to have some of the qualities of 
ic prairie farmer have to burn his corn | the modern ‘‘ India” or ‘‘ camel’s- hair,” 
for fuel because its worth to him is ten | in that it was suited to all weathers; it 
nts, while in Liverpool the expense of | kept out the winter’s cold, and it kept out 
wrying has increased the cost to 103] the summer's heat. She never appeared 
ents. Competition is the life of trade;|in public without it. Miss Pickett was 
and no rail routes, present or prospective, | very demure, and was modest to a pain- 
no improved Erie, no enlarged Welland, | ful degree of bashfulness. She seldom 
and no Mississippi route, can hope to se- | spoke above a whisper. She never en 
‘ure a monopoly of the carrying trade. | gaged in conversation. She humbly an- 
In bringing about this result, as we have | swered the questions as to her health, and 
seen, the great waterways are perform- | occasionally asked a similar question in 
ng—and will perform—a most important | return. Miss Pickett was a constant wor 
part. shipper at church: I never missed her 
= 2 ee _— | Involuntarily, as I began service, my eyes 
MISS PICKETT. | would glance toward her accustomed seat, 

| and she was always there, quiet, reverent, 

HAD been for years strangely inter- | attentive. She would glide into her pew 
ested and fascinated with Miss Pickett. | noiselessly, and as noiselessly she would 

It was wholly unaccountable. Hardly | slip out, speaking to no one, apparently 
an hour in the day but she recurred to | noticing no one. If the day was stormy, 
my thoughts, and at night she was pres-| and only a few were present, whenever 
ent in my dreams. I sought in vain to} I used the familiar words of the Prayer- 
find a reason for this fascination. The | book, ‘‘ where two or three are gathered 
very mystery of it gave me anxiety. | together,” I always thought of Miss Pick- 
Dickens writes: ‘‘If there be fluids—as | ett, and felt as if the prayer had been pro- 
we know there are—which, conscious of a | vided especially to invoke a blessing upon 

coming wind, or rain, or frost, will shrink | her constancy. 

and strive to hide themselves in their Miss Pickett’s circumstances in life 
glass arteries, may rot that subtle liquor | were very humble. She lived in cham 
of the blood perceive, by properties with- | bers, and the family was composed sim- 
in itself, that hands are raised to waste | ply of her mother and herself. I never 
and spill it, and in the veins of man run | knew just how the expenses were met. 
cold and dull?” Would any such theory, | She did a little sewing and a little fancy- 
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work, and sometimes I sent her anony 
mously a little gift that might help to 
pay the rent. I called upon her only 
some two or three times in the course 
of a year. Our acquaintance never pro- 
gressed beyond a certain point. She al 
ways met me very politely, and then came 
the usual order of remarks, something 
about the weather, inquiries about her 
own and her mother’s health, some little 
information as to her own rheumatism 
or an oceasional headache—and this was 
about all. Then would come painful 
pauses, growing longer and more fre 
quent, till at last I would rise and bid her 


good-day. There was never any change | 


in this monotony. Miss Pickett never 
trusted herself to speak about religion: 
ler piety was not on the surface. Once 
in a while she would speak a word of 
commendation of some sermon I had re- 
cently preached, and instantly her face 
would crimson with blushes as if ashamed 
or frightened at her boldness and pre 
sumption. 

Those chambers were wonderfully neat. 
The old antique furniture shone with no 
artificial polish. How bright the brass 
candlesticks always looked on the high 
shelf! and how the brass andirons and 
the handles to the bureau drawers gleam- 
ed and lit up the plain and homely room! 
Miss Pickett seemed to have no circle of 
acquaintance: I never knew of any one 
alling on her: and so her humble life 
moved evenly on, alternating regularly 
between her chambers and her church. 
What was it, then, in Miss Pickett that so 
fascinated me? Why was she so con- 
stantly in my thoughts? I never went 
out on my daily round of calls but I con- 
sidered the possibility of meeting Miss 
Pickett. I never went to church with- 
out the thought whether Miss Pickett 
would be there. She haunted me, she 
worried me, and this went on for years. 


At length there came some lighting up of 
the mystery, but with little alleviation of 
the anxiety and worry. 

One morning, as my door-bell rang, the 
servant came to my study and handed 


me a card—‘‘ Mrs. Kimberley; a private | 


interview desired; important’—and im- 
mediately the caller was shown in. Mrs. 
Kimberley was one of those ladies to be 
found in every congregation. She was 
the wife of one of the principal officers of 
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| the Sunday-school, the president of seve, 
al charitable societies, and genera] 

the parish and in the city, a recognized 
| leader in all benevolent enterprises 

have called, Mr. Smith,” she beea) 
once, ‘* upon a matter of considerable jy) 
| portance, which requires your advice ayy 
decision. I ought to apologize for eo 
ing in the forenoon; and if you car 


aol 
| attend to me now, will you appoint a lat 
hour in the day, for really the matter 
very serious, and must be settled to- 
| I have called for Miss Pickett.” 

| I started involuntarily. Was \ 


ta 


Vi ISs 


| Pickettin trouble ? Ithought. Mrs. kj 
| berley looked very grave, and yet I im 
agined I detected just a little twinkle 


i 


her eves; but I replied at once: ‘ My ck 
| Mrs. Kimberley, the present hour shall } 
at your service. I know you would not 


| call at this time except upon a matter of 
importance; and, besides, I have alway; 
| felt a deep and unaccountable interest in 
Miss Pickett, and shall be only too 
[ can render her any service.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Smith,” said Mrs 
Kimberley. ‘‘The story is a long one, 
}and I must begin at the beginning, and, 
| so far as I can, will give the whole thing 
in Miss Pickett’s own words. You know, 
Mr. Smith, how quiet and reserved Miss 
Pickett always is, seldom speaking aboy 
a Whisper, and saying but very few words 
Well, perhaps you can imagine my sur 
prise when she called upon me, an hom 
| 280, under the greatest excitement, and 
| began to talk so rapidly that I could hard 
ly realize it was Miss Pickett who was 
talking, and truly I had for a while seri 
ous doubts as to her sanity. She began 
at once, as soon as she entered the room 

***Oh, Mrs. Kimberley, I am so trou 
bled! I want to see Mr. Smith, my pas 
tor. I need his advice in a very serious 
matter, and I don’t dare to call upon him. 
I went out yesterday to see him, and I 
walked up and down in front of the house 
a dozen times, but I couldn’t muster up 
courage to ring the bell. And this morn- 
ing, all the morning, I have been doing 
just the same thing, walking up and down 
the street, not daring to stop; and yet the 
matter must be decided to-day. And so 
I thought I would come and see you, Mrs. 
Kimberley, and ask you to go over and 
see my pastor for me, and then let me 
know what he says.’ 


glad it 








the parish—active in all good works, very 


zealous in visiting the poor, prominent in | 


‘‘T told Miss Pickett I would gladly do 
anything I could for her,” proceeded Mrs. 
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Kimberley, ‘‘and that I was astonished | Sunday evening. Well, I was greatly 


that she was afraid to call and see you 
erself.” | 
Poor little Miss Pickett, I thought. | 
Afraid of me, when I had thought of her | 
<y much! sut go on, Mrs. Kimberley,” 
[replied; ‘* lam anxious to know in what 
way Lean do anything for Miss Pickett.” 

** Well,” resumed Mrs. Kimberley, 
“Miss Pickett went on with her story: 

‘You know Mr. Jones, Mrs. Kimber- 

ley, the countryman, who has a little farm 
bout eight miles back, and who comes in 
two or three times a week to sell butter 
and egas and chickens and vegetables ?’ 

‘“T nodded an assent. 

“*Well, Mrs. Kimberley, he has been 
n the habit of stopping at our house for 
a year or two past. Of course I never 
bought much of him; our family is so 
small, only mother and IJ, that we don’t 
need much. Sometimes I have bought a 
pound of butter, and once in a while a 
few eggs; but nothing to amount to any- 
thing, you know. And yet he always 
came just as regularly as if I was his best 
customer. Sometimes he would bring in 
a little present—a nice head of lettuce, or 
alittle cream. He has always been very 
kind, always would ask for mother. And 
me day he brought in some dried corn 
cobs; said he had dried them himself for 
mother and me, because they were a cer- 
tain cure for rheumatism—just to rub your 
arm or shoulder with them, you know; 
and really they have done us a great deal 
Well, Mrs. Kimberley, some- 
times he would walk up into our room, 
and sit down and talk, and would stay a 
long while. I used to fear he wouldn't 
have time to sell out, because he spent so 
much time some days at our house. But 
then it was kind of pleasant, you know, 
to have him call. He told us all about 
his farm—how many chickens he had, 
and how many cows; and he'd tell how 
pleasant it was in the early spring to see 
the buds and blossoms. And sometimes 
he'd say he thought we would be in a 
great deal better health if we lived in the 
country. And he has often asked me 
whether I hadn’t rather live on a farm 
than be cooped up in chambers here in 
the city. And I always said I would; 
and so I would, but I didn’t mean any- 
thing, and I didn’t think anything, when 
I said so to him. 

‘** Well, Mrs. Kimberley, judge of my 
surprise: he came in to make a call last 


} 
il 


of cood,. 





surprised, for I knew he wouldn't be sell- 
ing vegetables and such like on Sundays. 
And really I hardly knew him; he didn’t 
have on his every-day clothes, but was 
dressed up real smart, and looked quite 
like a gentleman. I told him how sur- 
prised I was to see him on a Sunday, and 
he began to tell how he was kind of lone- 
some at home, and that since his old mo- 
ther died, there was only the girl that did 
the work, and that he thought he'd drive 
in and spend the evening with me. Iwas 
a little frightened, Mrs. Kimberley, be- 
cause, you know, I have never been accus- 
tomed to have gentlemen visit me, and 
especially on Sunday evenings; but I 
thought it was kind of him, and I made 
him a cup of tea, because I thought he 
might betired. Well, about eight o'clock, 
Mrs. Kimberley, mother went off to bed, 
and I was left alone with Mr. Jones. He 


| began to talk again about his farm, told 


me what a nice farm he had got, and how 
pleasant it must be for a woman to attend 
to the chickens and see to the cream; and 
then every little while he would ask me if 
I wouldn't like to live on a farm, and if I 
didn’t think it would be healthier for me 
and better for mother, and I always said 
I would; but, Mrs. Kimberley, I didn't 
mean anything, and I didn’t think any- 
thing. Well, if you'll believe it, Mrs. 
Kimberley, after this talk had gone on till 
the clock had struck eleven, and he had 
asked me ever so many times if I wouldn't 
like to live on a farm, and I had answered 
I would, he jumped right up, and said, 
‘*Miss Pickett, will you be my wife, and 
come and live on my farm?” Why, Mrs. 
Kimberley, I never was so frightened in 
all the days of my life.’ 

‘** What did you say ? I asked. 

“*Say!—why, Mrs. Kimberley, I 
couldn’t speak a word. I had never 
thought of being married. It seemed to 
me there was a great lump in my throat. 
And so I sat perfectly still for five min- 
utes at least; and then Mr. Jones said 
again, ‘* Miss Pickett, will you be my wife, 
and come and live on my farm?” And 
then all I said was that I must ask Mr. 
Smith, my pastor, and that I should do 
just as he said, and that I couldn't say 
anything more. Andso Mr. Jones agreed 
to come on Thursday, and know what I 
had decided. And here it is Wednesday, 
and I haven’t seen Mr. Smith yet—and 








oh! I don’t know what I shall do. I told 
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ui I started yesterday to go and see him, | 


ana my courage failed me; I Was afraid 
he would think it so foolish for me to be 
thinking of such things, and I 


_ 


know he 
ould ask me questions whether I realized 
the responsibility of being married, and 
whether I could promise “to love, honor, 
and I wouldn't know what to 
Mrs. Kimberley, will you 
Mr. Smith 
for me, and let me know what he says? I 
can't see Mr until I know 
and can tell him what my pastor has de 
cided.’ 

‘There,’ said Mrs. Kimberley, 
Mr. Smith, you know the whole story, and 
now what shall I say to Miss Pickett?” 
completely bewildered. Here 
was the explanation of all the strange fas 
cinations that had clustered around Miss 
Pickett, the unveiling of the mystery, and 


and obey,” 
say. And so, 


De cood enough to go and see 


Jones again 


“now, 


| Was 


the cause of all my worry and anxiety. 
I was to settle the whole question of her 
future life. 
placed in my hands. 

‘* Mrs. Kimberley,” I said, ‘‘ must have 
time to think. It 


important matter. It requires caution 
and sound judgment.” And so I consid- 
ered. Suppose I said Yes, and Miss Pick- 
ett should be married, and then her mar- 
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Her happiness or misery was | 


is a most serious and 


she would be laying all the blame on me. | 


Suppose I said No, and Mr. Jones should 
take another bride to his home, and should 
make her happy, and Miss Pickett should 
know of it, and contrast his wife’s ease 
with hard life of 
care and toil and painful economy, why, 
then ; and so 
I kept considering, until at length I said: 
‘Mrs. Kimberley, you may give my an- 


and comfort her own 


again she would blame me 


swer, but you need not give my reasons. 
Mr. Jones can not be a bad man, for if he 
was, he would never think of selecting 
Miss Pickett for his wife. The only other 
alternative is that he may be somewhat 
foolish and weak-minded, and if so, I don’t 
think it would be any hinderance to con- 
genial tastes and sympathies. 


Miss Pickett that her pastor gives his | 


hearty her his best 
And so Mrs. Kimberley depart- 


ed on her errand. 


consent, and sends 


wishes 


And now there came other considera- 
tions, very new and very strange to me. 
Although Miss Pickett was much older 
than myself, yet it seemed, my consent to 
her marriage having been sought and 





tween sleeping and waking. 
bie, in his Intellectual Philosophy, 
ried life should prove unhappy, why, then | 


cranted, as if she belonged to me 

although I was a bachelor, she Was 
daughter, and that surely I must do; 
thing more for her than simply gi 
consent 


to her being married. T y 
see, of course, that she has something 
an outfit. For the first time in my 
there came to me questions So strange t}; 
they frightened me 
will she wear ? 


the questions: W] 
Will she come to be 1 
ried in that old-fashioned bonnet and + 
antiquated shawl? That must not 
Yet I, a gentleman and a bachelor, eg 
not attend to such things; and yet if ] 
don't, no will. Miss Pickett 
would never think of such things ] 
self, she is too 


one else 
humble and unworld 
And so I came to the terrible conviectio; 
that it would devolve upon me in sony 
way to arrange for Miss Pickett’s brid 
trousseau; and thus my cares increas 
and Miss Pickett haunted me and wor 
me more than ever. 

The rest of the day on which Mrs. Kin 
berley called was spent in nervous rest 
lessness and utter inattention to my du 
ties, and that night I hardly closed my 
eyes in sleep. Miss Pickett 
moving around in the 


iCq 


was evel 
dream-land 
Abe rerom 


writing of dreams, tells us that it is a 
well-known fact that when clergymen of 
the Established Chureh dream of eng 


ging in the public services of their office 


| they are always troubled with imaginary 


difficulties—that they can not find th 


| right places in the Prayer-book, or some 


So say to | 


thing always interrupts the service. And 
that night I verified the truth of his state 
ment. Whenever for a moment I dropped 
asleep I was trying to perform the mar 
riage service between Miss Pickett and 
Mr. Jones, but I couldn’t get through 
with it; and, besides, all the time Miss 
Pickett in her wedding dress looked in 
my dreams so strange and so unlike the 
real Miss Pickett I had known that I was 
haunted by the fear that somebody had 
stolen into her place, and that I was mar 
rying Mr. Jones to the wrong woman; 
and so the troubled night passed on. 

For a while the morning brought no 
relief. Uppermost in my every thought 


was the distressing question, What should 
I doabout Miss Pickett’s outfit 2? At length 
came a bright thought, Why not get the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society to attend to thx 
whole matter ? 


Here was a whole gleam 
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‘cunshine. The society would meet that | service. And so I decided, notwithstand- 


fternoon. 


I went to it, and I stated the 
- le matter. Never, amid the thousand 
: id one sewing societies of our country, 
there one so elated as this one at 
prospect before it. They, the lady 
hers. had sent box after box to poor 
navies, clothing to China and Afri 

| to the poor Indians of our West 
n wilds; but never had they experienced 
we enjoyment of providing a wed 
outfit right at their own doors. All 
ntered into it with the keenest zest, and 
ladies immediately took Miss Pickett 
mder their care, and entered at once into 

vost secret and confidential relations. 

This sewing society was of a type rap- 
dly passing away. The modern develop 
ment has a great deal to do with resolu 
tions and ecireulars and secretaries and 
public meetings, ete. But this one was a 
semi-monthly parish picnic on a large 
scale. The ladies met from house to house, 
eame early, and went home late. They 
had supper at six o’clock, to which the 
minister and the other gentlemen of the 
parish were invited, and the evening was 
viven to musie and games and fun. The 
ventlemen soon learned of the new work 


that was imparting such renewed vigor to 
the society, and increasing so largely its 
attendance. And from week to week we 
all had glimpses of some parts of the wed 
ding wardrobe. Article after article was 
exhibited to the visitor; comments were 
made upon this or that. Imagination was 
excited to the utmost as to how Miss Pick- 
ett would look; and one evening, when 
the articles were nearly completed, one of 
the young ladies dressed herself in the 
bridal costume, and amid peals of laugh- 
ter personated Miss Pickett. 

And so, as the weeks rolled on, the in- 
terest increased, and expectation reached 


fever heat. Rarely has marriage in high 


life exeited deeper interest, and hun- | 


dreds anticipated the rare pleasure of be- 
ing numbered among the wedding guests, 


and privileged to behold the marriage | 
gut now again new cares and | 


service. 
anxieties were awakened for Miss Pick- 
ett, and once more I worried for her sake. 
How frightened she would be, I thought, 
if she knew of all the excitement awaken- 
ed by her expected marriage. If all these 
eager friends who had worked for her, 
and enjoyed the toil, were present, nei- 
ther she nor her intended husband would 
be able to do their part in the marriage 





ing the disappointment it might cause, 
that Miss Pickett had better be married 


| privately; that I would go down to her 


snug little rooms, so neat and home-like, 
and there tie the golden knot; and when 
[T had made i ] 
sion, my anxieties were quieted, and the 
time drew rapidly near. 

At length Miss Pickett herself came 
She said Mr. Jones was too 


1 wy own mind this deci 


to see me. 
busy to eall, and she had come to make 
the arrangements about the marriage. 
She would like to be married at eight 
o'clock on such an evening; and she had 
always loved her church so much, she 
would like to be married in the church. 
Had Mr. Smith any objections ? 

What could Tsay? Tecould not wound 
that sensitive little nature by any objec- 
tions. Had she not as good a right as 
any one to be married in church? ** But,” 
[ said, ‘‘my dear Miss Pickett, I would 
not mention to any one that your wed- 
ding is to take place in chureh, nor 
would I mention the precise date to any 
one. Sometimes, you know, a great many 
people come at such times—just out of 
curiosity; and if there should be a great 
many present, it might prove very embar- 
1 add- 
ed. IL further especially charged the sex- 
ton to preserve the strictest silence. And 


rassing—especially to Mr. Jones,” 


thus in the confident assurance on my 
part that everything would be quiet, and 
that only two or three would be present, 
the eventful evening arrived. 

About ten minutes before the appointed 
hour I walked around to the church. To 
my astonishment, it was all ablaze with 
light. Carpets were spread upon the side- 
walks; policemen were keeping open a 
passageway from the street to the main 
entrance; carriages were constantly ar 
riving, and fashionably attired ladies were 
I entered, and the spacious 
The grand old or- 


passing in. 
church was crowded. 
gan, as if conscious of all the associations 
that clustered around the hour, was send- 
ing forth—never more triumphantly—the 
| strains of the Wedding March. Gentle- 
manly ushers in white kids were in at- 
tendance, and conducting to their seats 
| the beauty and fashion of the city. While 

I had been faneying that I had outwitted 
the ladies of the sewing society, they had 
quietly outwitted me, and had planned 

this brilliant scene as the fitting close of 
the weeks and months of preparation. 
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I fairly trembled as I thought of Miss | 


Pickett. How could she endure all this? 
Nay, | thought, with all that had gone be- 
fore, if any mistake should occur, the feel- 
ings of the excited crowd would not be 
restrained either by the sacredness of the 


place or their natural sense of decorum. | 


Never in all the public ministrations of 
my whole ministry was I so anxious, nev 
er did I tremble so much, as in the few 
remaining minutes before the appointed 
ho ia 


At length the doors were thrown open, 
| } 


1 
Miss Pickett. fe was the tallest of men, 
more than six feet in height, and she so 
small that she could barely reach up her 
little hand and clasp his arm. He was 
evidently painfully conscious of the ter- 
ribleness of the ordeal through which he 
was to pass, and he came up the aisle with 
the strides of a mountaineer, which Miss 
Pickett could match only by an occasion- 
al skip and run. But there she was, just 
as our fancy had painted her. There was 
the new hat, the new dress, everything 
which had become so familiar to us all; 
and, in spite of all repression, smiles were 
audible. 

Can I describe that marriage ceremony ? 
Only the pencil of a Hogarth or a Nast, 


or the pen of a Dickens or a Thackeray, | 


could do it justice. Can I describe, as 
Miss Pickett knelt for a moment at the 
chancel rail in silent prayer, how the 
bridegroom, attempting to imitate her ex- 
ample, and doubtless to follow her instrue- 
tions, had fallen on his knees on the floor 
three steps below her, and then noticing 
his mistake, went up those three steps on 
} 


is knees to reach 


church was filled with suppressed laugh- 
ter ¢ 
ing the wedding ring? ‘The hands that 
were wont to guide the plough were now, 
probably for the first time, incased in a 
heavy pair of black leather gloves. How 
he fumbled to find the ring in his vest 
pocket, and was unable to get hold of it; 
how at last he was forced to the conclu- 


sion that at least one glove must come | 


off; how he grasped it with the energy of 
a blacksmith, and tugged, but to no pur- 
pose; how he placed his hand between 
his knees, and pulled again as uselessly ; 
how at last he gathered all his powers, 
and in the attitude of drawing a reluctant 
cork from a bottle, tugged and pulled, till 
the veins in his neck and forehead were 





her side, while the | 


Can I describe his difficulty in find- | 





distended, and the perspiration , 
down in streams; and at length, whey 
| conquered, the glove was a wreck! ¥ 
pen can fully describe all this. photo 
graphed on the memories of all thy 
witnesses. 

But the service came to its close at - 


The benediction was pronounced, 


the organ sent forth its most joyous notes. 
Miss Pickett, no longer now Miss Pic] 
went down the aisle, leaning on her s} 
wart husband. Yes, she went dow) 
live on his farm, and to find how mue} 
| woman can enjoy herself looking 
| the chickens and tlre cream and the eg 
| She went down to a pleasant home 
| to a loyal if not a brilliant husband. A 
week after week, the vegetable wagon went 
its rounds, Miss Pickett that was rode } 
side her husband. 


( 


Often she stopped at 
the rectory to leave a present for thi pas 
tor whese gracious permission had s 
cured her all this happiness. Yes, Mr, 
Jones was right. The country air im 
proved her health, and improved her looks 
also. Each week she looked rosier and 
plumper. In a word, Miss Pickett was 
happy, and at length my cares and anxi 
eties for her were forever at an end, and 
| my dreams were untroubled. 


ASSASSINS AND NIHILISTS 


TEYWO organized societies have made 

murder a factor in polities. Their 
founders were separated by hundreds of 
years in time, and by thousands of miles 
in space, and lived, one in a Christian, 
ithe other in a Mohammedan country. 
| Both reached their terrible practical goal 
| by paths which started from abstract phil 
| osophical disquisitions. 


The corruption 
of Arabian theology produced Hassan- 
Ben-Saba; the degeneration of European 
philosophy produced Bakunin. 

When God created the world—so runs 
an Arab tradition—He took two pieces of 
clay. One He cast upward, with the 
words, ‘‘ This to heaven, and I care not”; 
the other He hurled downward, saying, 
‘* And this to hell, and I care not.” Ac- 
cording to -Palgrave, the tradition in no 
wise exaggerates the orthodox Mussulman 
doctrine of predestination. Against such 
teaching revolt was inevitable, and equal- 
ly inevitable was it that revolt against the 
dogma was followed or accompanied by 
| rebellion against the ‘‘ Commander of the 
| Faithful,” whose sword upheld the dogma. 





fhe East, even during the age of the 
C anions of the Prophet, swarmed 
There were sects that held 
wmorphie views, and sects that 
a There were sects | 
affirmed the rule of reason. There | 
r pantheistic sects which identified or | 
ounded the Creator and His creation. | 
There were, to use the word in E. von | 
Hartmann’s sense, Nihilist sects which | 


luced God to pure being, and, without | 


rea 


heresies. 


thro} 


| allevorizing views. 


mulating into a creed Das Sein ist das 
Vichts, left their disciples to draw the in- | 
erence. The Djalm denied 
that any attributes could be predicated of | 
God. and that the will was free, and he 
isserted that rebellion was 
the great university established at Cairo 
by the Fatimite or Ismailite caliphs, there 
ere professors who denied the inspira- 
tion of the Koran, who asked why God 
took six days to make the world, when, if 
He were omnipotent, He could have made 
in a moment, and who ridiculed the 
statements that Moses walked through the 
Red Sea, that Christ raised the dead, and 
that Mohammed cut the moon in two by 
a wave of his cimeter. According to the 
Arabian historians Makrisi and Nowairi, 
the pupils of this institution 
through a regular curriculum of skepti- 
cism, Which culminated in the maxim, 
‘Nothing is to be believed; everything 
may be done.” 

At Nishapoor, in Persia, there was a 
ereat teacher of the law, the Imam Mo- 
watfek. ‘*I found there,” writes one of 
his pupils, Nizam-ool-moolk, ‘*two other 
pupils of my own age newly arrived, Ha- 
kem Omar Khayyam and the ill-fortuned 
Ben - Saba. 30th were endowed with 
sharpness of wit and the highest natural 
and we three formed a close 
friendship. One day Hassan -Ben-Saba 
said to us, ‘It is a universal belief that the 
pupils of Mowaffek attain to fortune. If 
we all do not attain thereto, one of us 
surely will. What shall be our mutual 
pledge ??, We answered, ‘What you 
please.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘let us make a 
vow that to whomsoever this fortune falls, 
he shall share it with the rest equally.’ 
‘Be it so,’ I replied. I went from Kho- 
rassan to Ghuznee and Cabool, and rose to 
be the Vizier of the Sultan Alp Arslan.” 
The poems of Omar give indications of 
the thoughts that filled the breasts of the 
three youths. He was a profound math- 
ematician as well as a poet, and has, not 


heresiarch 


passed 
| 





powers, 
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undeservedly, been called the Lucretius of 


the East. 
of his country, 
learning into the abyss of general ruin. 
He writes, 
wind I go.” 


rolling heavens.” 


He revolted from the religion 
and flung his genius and 


‘I came like water, and like 
To hin life is 


“A moment’s halt, a momentary taste 
Of Being from the well amid the wast 
And then the phantom caravan has reached 
The Nothing it set out from.” 


He questioned the universe as to its seeret ; 
but earth gave no answer, nor the 
| ‘*that mourn in flowing purple, 


SCUS 
nor the 


} 


There was a door to 


which he could find no key, a veil which 


lawful. At! his eyes could not penetrate. 


“Oh threats of hell, and hopes of paradise! 


One thing at least is certain—this life flies 
One thing is certain, and the rest is lies: 
The flower that once has blown forever dies.” 


His political sentiments, if he had any, 
are not expressed in the verses in whieh 
he has embodied his Epicurean philoso- 
phy. He says, indeed, 

“T sometimes think that never blows so red 

The rose as where some buried Cesar bled.” 


But the glories of the world had as little 
attraction for him as the Prophet's para- 
He rejected the offers of his old 
school-fellow. With far different spirit, 

Hassan demanded, in the tone of neglect- 
ed virtue, his share of office and of power. 

His claims were admitted; but he used his 
high place only to intrigue against his 
benefactor. He was driven from the court 
of Bagdad, and fled to Ispahan, a moody 
and disappointed man. His religious opin- 
ions became unsettled ; his belief in hu 

man friendship had experienced a shock. 
‘*Oh, that I had,” he exclaimed, ‘* but two 
faithful friends at my devotion!’ Final 

ly, like Augustine, like Ignatius Loyola, 
like Wesley, like Newman, like Mills, he 
experienced that crisis in his spiritual life 
which is most fitly styled ‘* conversion.” 
He writes: ‘‘From my childhood, even 
from the age of seven years, my sole en- 
deavor was to acquire knowledge. I had 
been taught to oppose the doctrines of the 
Ismailites; but the arguments of a friend 
made a great impression upon me. When 
he parted from me, I fell into a severe fit of 
sickness, during which I reproached my- 
self, saying that the doctrine of the Is- 
mailites was undoubtedly true, and that, 


dise. 





should death overtake me, I should die 
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without having attained the truth.” <A 
strange confession when we think of Has 
san’s after-career. 

Still striving after the truth, he sought 
teacher after teacher, and finally set out 
from his distant home to visit the spot 
which he now deemed the very source of 
truth, the skeptical college of Cairo. The 
ex-minister of a sultan, Hassan was no 
ordinary convert, and met with no ordi 
nary reception. The head of the college, 
the dai el doat, or ‘* missionary of mis- 
sionaries,” met him at the frontier, the 
1im when he arrived, and the Caliph 
| Hence- 
forth Hassan seems to have held that the 
highest truth was the formula already 
quoted, ‘**Nothing 


high officers of the court waited upon 
? 
] 


aced a palace at his disposal. 


is to be believed: ev 
erything may be done.” For a second 


time Hassan’s ambition and spirit of in 


trigue soon led to banishment. He re 
turned to Persia by devious wanderings, 
making converts as he advanced. By 


their aid he obtained possession of a 
hill fort, Alamoot, ‘‘ the Vulture’s Nest,” 
where he could defy the troops of the 
sultan. It was to Hassan what Geneva 
was to Bakunin. From it he derived the 
title by which his successors are best 

known in the history of the Crusades, the 
Old Man of the Mountain. There he or 

ganized his society into ever-narrowing | 
circles of Aspirants, Believers, Teachers, 
and Devoted. Thence he and his sue 
ecessors decreed death to the bravest and 
proudest of his foes. Against the wield 
ers of the sword the Assassins brandished 
the dagger, and neither prince nor ealiph, 
Mohammedan nor Christian, could escape 
their reign of terror. Conrad of Mont 
ferrat, King of Jerusalem, was stabbed to 
death in the streets of Tyre by two Assas 
sins who had been for six months in his 
service waiting for the opportunity. The | 
Sultan Saujar found a dagger implanted 
in his pillow, and received a letter bid- 
ding him to take warning, or the next | 
time the dagger would be lodged in his 
heart. Henceforth, in fact, no man’s life 
in the East was safe. The chiefs of the 
Assassins always affirmed that they killed 
no man for money or private revenge. 
‘It is our habit,” says a letter attributed 
to one of their chiefs, ‘‘ to admonish those 
who have acted injuriously in anything 
toward us or our friends, and if they de- 
spise our admonition, to punish with se 
verity by our ministers” 


almost the iden 





|ness of his life. 





| tical words which the executive eoy 


tee of the Nihilists published in 
organs respecting the death of A] 
der Lf. 

During the reign of the Emperor N 
olas, Moscow was the head-quart( 
the opposition to his system of go 
ment. Old Believers who hated t] 
tablished Church, old Russians who | 
modern ideas, Slavophils who det 
the German influence, Panslavists 
dreamed of a still larger Russia, d 
tented nobles, romantic poets, freet] 


ing philosophers, liberals of all sh 


| found there a Cave of Adullam. J 


Bakunin, the son of a wealthy nobl 
been educated at the imperial school ; 
artillery cadets. He graduated } 
ably, but instead of being placed in 
Guards, he was sent to a lonely p 


| the interior. Here, with nothing but 


ial details demanding his attention, and 
cut off from all congenial society 
young lieutenant became melancholy and 
reflective. He neglected his duties, 
forced to resign, and at once proceeded to 
Moscow. Here he met Herzen, Tour: 


| neff, Aksakoff, and others, all young, ; 
| enthusiastic, and all devoted students of 


Hegel. Their days were spent in p 
ing the ‘‘ Logik” and ‘* Asthetik” of tl 


oracle, and their nights in animated d 


i 


oe 


cussions as to his meaning. Friends w] 
in other respects had been inseparabl 

out for weeks together over their vari 
conceptions of the nature of Absolute hh 
telligence, and of Das an und fiir s 
sein. Bakunin declared that he would 
make the study of Hegel’s Logie the bu 


‘*Hegel’s views,” 


wrote, ‘‘are allied to our socialistie theo 


ries. His philosophy makes men free; 


leaves no stone in Christendom unturn 


ed; it liberates the world from obsolete 
traditions.” Having learned all that 
Moscow could impart, he went to Berlin, 
and listened to the Hegelian expounder 
Michelet. But even Berlin did not satis 
fy his thirst for knowledge. He removed 


| to Halle, and imbibed wisdom from the 


lips of Arnold Roge. In the Halle Jahr 
biicher for 1842, Bakunin made his first 
appearance in print. ‘‘ The Positive,” hi 
writes, ‘exists only in the contrary of the 
Negative; the destruction of the one is 
the completion of the other. Moderation 
is impossible, for it implies that both are 


| equally true or false. The Negative alone 
| determines the balance, and comprehends 
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« mere discussion of the master’s great 
neiple of the ‘‘identity of contraries,” 
he waxes more impassioned : 
loud, ‘Repent, repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand!’ The spirit of In 
venee, the ever young, the ever new 
jis not to be looked for amone the 
ruins of the past. It destroys and anni- 
ites only because it is the fathomless 
d ever-creating fountain of all life.” 
le words, which, alas! like Hassan- 
Ben-Saba’s search for truth, ended in 
strange results. — 

We need not speak of Bakunin’s life 
during the eventful years of 1848 and 
He was in the thick of every insur 

tion. From Paris he went to Prague, 
rom Prague to Dresden. He advised the 
nsurgents to burn Dresden in order to 

ie it from capture, and when taken 
risoner himself, declared to his captors, 

In polities the issue alone determines 

hat is a crime and what is a noble ac- 
tion.” The Saxon government handed 
him over to Austria, Austria transferred 
lim to Russia, and after long confinement 


1 the Schliisselburg, the most dreaded of 


Russian prisons, the hapless Hegelian was 
ent to Siberia. He escaped under cir- 
cumstances which involved that violation 
of his parole from which men of honor 
shrink. When he returned to Europe, his 
welcome was a cold one. He alienated 
all shades of the revolutionary party by 
lis Cy nicism and inconsistency. When, 
in 1867, the International Society was 
formed, Bakunin joined it, but soon form- 
ed from among its more advanced mem- 
bers a new body, ‘‘ L’Alliance de la Dé- 


mocratie sociale.” The programme of this | 


new society was at entire variance with 
the programme of the International. It 
demanded ‘‘the abolition of the state, the 


extirpation of all religion, collectivism | 
not communism, an organization of SO- | 


ciety from below by its own voice, not 


from above by authority.” Even within | 


this alliance Bakunin organized a small- 
er and more select body, ‘‘ The Secret 


College of Brethren,” which earried on | 


the organization after his death. It is 
these secret brethren who teach that ‘* kill- 
ing is no murder, but a just punishment,” 
who threaten kings on their thrones and 
ministers in the cabinet, who demand the 
‘suppression of God,” and proclaim that 
their immediate object is anarchy. The 


lield of action of Bakunin’s society is Rus- | 


totality of the contrast.” Then, leay- | sia, because there it finds a people at once 


simple-minded and fanatic, there it finds 


; anation honey-combed with secret seets of 
** Let us cry 


the wildest tenets and strangest practices, 
and because there it can command the faith 


| of disciples as self-sacrificing as Hassan’s 


** Devoted Ones.’ During the Crusades, 
Henry, Count of Champagne, visited the 
Syrian chief of the Assassins. The Frank 
prince boasted of the courage of his fel 
low-Crusaders; the Assassin made signs to 
two of his followers to leap from the tow 
ers of his castle, and they plunged down 
to certain death. Peter the Great and 
Frederick I. of Prussia are the subjects of 
a similar story. ‘‘ Let us see,” said the 
Czar, ‘‘ which of us is obeyed the best 
Order one of your troopers to jump down 
this precipice.” Frederick gave the word. 
The German soldier asked permission to 
go home and say good-by to his wife be 
fore making the leap. Peter signed to a 
Cossack. The man dashed forward to 
the giddy verge, when the Czar dragged 
him back. ‘' My subjects,” he exclaimed 
to Frederick, ‘* place my orders before 
their families.”” Such, to-day, is the de 
votion of the Nihilist to the orders he re 
ceives: martyrs are always ready when 
the executive committee calls for them. 
This dreaded body assumed its present 
form in 1878, when, in the dark woods 
and forests of Litepsk, the first conven- 
tion of terrorists was held. The organi- 
zation is at once elastic and strong; it con- 
sists of autonomous groups and an ever- 
shifting centre. One day the committee 
meets in London, another day in St. 
Petersburg, another day in Geneva. It 
has command of large sums of money, 
for on entering the society the neophyte 
| surrenders his fortune as well as his lib 
erty of action, and it employs all the re 
| sources of modern science for its destruc 
tive ends. 


The successor of Hassan-Ben-Saba still 
exists, a prosperous gentleman, near Bom 
| bay. Time has changed his modes of ac 
| tion: he no longer wields the dagger; he 
| sends that prosaic instrument, a writ, to 
his adversaries. About five years ago the 
| surviving representative of the Old Man 
| of the Mountain was a party to a lawsuit 
| respecting the funds of the society, which 
was brought before Sir Barnes Peacock at 
| Poonah. 
| Strangely cnough, the destruction of 
| the Assassins as an independent organiza- 
| tion is contemporaneous with the destruc- 
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tion in Russia of those old Slavonic insti- | the provinee of Ekaterinoslaw: jy 
tutions which the rational Nihilists seek | Alexander Newsky went as a suppli 
to revive. In the year 1218, the Mongols | the tent of the conqueror; and in 1257 t 
were on the Oxus; in 1222, they over- 'same Mongol invaders destroyed the 
threw the Russians under Mistislaw Ro- | stronghold of the Assassins. their 
manovitch at Kalka, near Marianopol, in | fortress of Alamoot. 


SHELTERED. 
Ir was a cloudy, dismal day, and I was all alone, 
For early in the morning Jolin Earl and Nathan Stone 
Came riding up the lane to say—I saw they both looked pale— 
That Anderson the murderer had broken out of jail. 


They only stopped a minute, to tell my man that he 
Must go to the four corners, where all the folks would be; 
They were going to hunt the country, for he only had been 


An hour or so when they missed him, that morning just at dawn. 


rone 


John never finished his breakfast; he saddled the old white mare. 
She seemed to know there was trouble, and galloped as free and fait 


And even a gait as she ever struck when she was a five-year-old: 
The knowingest beast we ever had, and worth her weight in g 


He turned in the saddle and called to me—I watched him from the door. 
I sha’n’t be home to dinner,” says he, “but PVH be back by four, 
l 


fasten the doors if I was you, and keep at home to-day ;” 


1? 
i ¢ 


And a little chill come over me as I watched him ride away. 


I went in and washed the dishes—I was sort of scary too. 

We had ’ranged to go away that day. I hadn’t much to do, 
Though I always had some sewing work, and I got it and sat down; 
But the old clock tick-tacked loud at me, and I put away the gown. 


I thought the story over: how Anderson had been 

A clever, steady fellow, so far’s they knew, tiil then. 

Some said his wife had tried him, but he got to drinking hard, 
Till last he struck ler with an axe and killed her in the yard. 
The only thing I heard he said was, he was most to blame; 

But he fought the men that took him like a tiger. ’['was a shame 
He'd got away; he ought to swing: a man that killed his wife 
And broke her skull in with an axe—he ought to lose his life! 


Our house stood in a lonesome place, the woods were all around, 
But I could see for quite a ways across the open ground ; 

I couldn’t help, for the life o’ me, a-looking now and then 

All along the edge o’ the growth, and listening for the men. 


I thonght they would find Anderson: he couldn’t run till night, 
For the farms were near together, and there must be a sight 

Of men out hunting for him; but when the clock struck three, 
A neighbor’s boy came up with word that Jolin had sent to me. 


He would be home by five o’clock. They’d scour the woods till dark ; 
Some of the men would be off all night, but he and Andrew Clark 
Would keep watch round his house and ours—I should not stay alone. 
Poor John, he did the best he could, but what if he had known! 


The boy could hardly stop to tell that the se-lee’men had said 

They would pay fifty dollars for the man alive or dead, 

And I felt another shiver go over me, for fear 

That John might get that money, though we were pinched that year. 


I felt a little easier then, and went to work again: 

The sky was getting cloudier, ’twas coming on to rain. 

Before I knew, the clock struck six, and John had not come back ; 
The rain began to spatter down, and all the sky was black. 
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I thought and thought, what shall I do if I’m alone all night? 
I wa’n’t so brave as I am now. I lit another light, 

And I stirred round and got supper, but I ate it all alone. 
The wind was blowing more and more—I hate to hear it moan. 


was cutting rags to braid a rug—I sat there by the fire; 
wished I'd kep’ the dog at home; the gale was rising higher; 


own LI had hard thoughts o’ John; I said he had no right 
‘o leave his wife in that lonesome place alone that dreadful night. 


eee 


And then I thought of the murderer, afraid of God and man; 
I seemed to follow him all the time, whether he hid or ran; 
I saw him crawl on his hands and knees through the icy mud in 
And I wondered if he didn’t wish he was back in his home again. 


the rai: 





I fell asleep for an hour or two, and then I woke with a start; 
A feeling come across me that took and stopped my heart ; 
I was ‘fraid to look behind me; then I felt my heart begin; 


And I saw right at the window-pane two eyes a-looking in. 


I couldn’t look away from them—the face was white as clay. 

[hose eyes, they make me shudder when I think of them to-day, 
I knew right off twas Anderson. I couldn’t move nor speak ; 
I thought I'd slip down on the floor, I felt so light and weak. 
“Q Lord,” I thought, “what shall I do!” 
Like some one whispered to me: I set there, still and dumb: 


Some words begun to come, 


“T was a stranger—took me in—in prison—visited me ;” 
And I says, “O Lord, I couldn’t; it’s a murderer, you see!” 


And those eyes they watched me all the time, in dreadful, still despair 
Most like the room looked warm and safe; he watched me setting there; 
And what ’twas made me do it, I don’t know to this day, 

But I opened the door and let him in—a murderer at bay. 


He laid him right down on the floor, close up beside the fire. 

I never saw such a wretched sight: he was covered thick with mire: 
His clothes were torn to his very skin, and his hands were bleeding fast. 
I gave him something to tie ’em up, and all my fears were past. 


I filled the fire-place up with wood to get the creature warm, 
And I fetched him a bowl o’? milk to drink—TI couldn’t do him harm; 
Aud pretty soon he says, real low, “Do you know who I be?” 
And I says, “ You lay there by the fire; I know you won’t hurt me.” 


I had been fierce as any one before I saw him there, 

But I pitied him—a ruined man whose life had started fair. 

I some how or ’nother never felt that I was doing wrong, 

And I watched him laying there asleep almost the whole night long. 


I thought onee that I heard the men, and I was half afraid 
That they might come and find him there; and so I went and staid 
Close to the window, watching, and listening for a ery; 


And he slept there like a little child—forgot his misery. 


I almost hoped John wouldn’t come till he could get away; 

And I went to the door and harked awhile, and saw the dawn of day. 
’Twas bad for him to have slept so long, but I couldn’t make him go 
From the City of Refuge he had found; and he was glad, I know. 


It was years and years ago, but still I never can forget 

How gray it looked that morning; the air was cold and wet; 

Only the wind would howl sometimes, or else the trees would creak 
All night I'd ’a given anything to hear somebody speak. 


He heard me shut the door again, and started up so wild 

And haggard that I’most broke down. I wasn’t reconciled 

To have the poor thing run all day, chased like a wolf or bear; 
But I knew he’d brought it on himself; his punishment was fair. 
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I gave him something more to eat; 
“God pity you, poor soul!” 


A face like 


says I, 


he couldn’t touch it then. 
May I not see again 


his, as he stood in the door and looked which way to go! 


I watched him making toward the swamps, dead-lame and moving slow. 


Ife had hardly spoken a 
Hle thanked 
‘May God 
And I choked, and couldn't 


and g 


ne, 
have 


say 


home 
stopped up to his father’s; 
told the boy to fetch me there 


Joln came bright and early. 
And he 
And 
But 


he we 


O 
And carried him back to jail 


but I 


again, 


Justice is justice 5 say, 


word to me, but 
ive me such ¢ 


as he went away 


v look! ’twill last to my dying day. 


mercy on me, as you have had!” says he; 
a word, and he limped away from me. 


He'd fell and hurt h 
but he'd sent 


is head, 
word, he said, 


my cousin, Johnny Black 


nt off with some other folks, who thought they’d found the t1 


h yes, they did catch Anderson, early that afternoon, 


and tried and hung him soon. 


although they served him right, 


Via glad I harbored the murderer that stormy April night. 


Some said I might have locked him up, and got the town reward ; 
But I couldn’t have done it if Pd starved, and I do hope the Lord 


if it was but 


"Twas wrong to shelter a hunted m 


al 


Forgave it, 


a SIng 


Sometimes I think—I’m getting old 


an, 


I could never see 


trusting his life to me. 


that when I come to die 


Out of the stormy night of life, sinful and tired, I 


Shall be let in; and Anderson will 


For he repented, so they say, 


PRESIDENT MADISON AND 


VHE distinguished part that Mr. Mad 
ison took in the formation the 

Constitution of the United States is well | 

known. 


‘| 


of 


As one of the delegates of one of 

the oldest States to Annapolis and Phila- 

delphia, his influence in the formation of 

the instrument, his large and able contri- | 
bution to the papers of the Federalist, are 

as well known to all acquainted with the 

history of the period as his subsequent 

career as fourth President of the govern- 

ment he had so greatly aided to erect. 

In was in connection with his election 
to the Virginia Convention, which met in | 
Richmond on the 2d day of June, 1788, to | 
consider the adoption or rejection of the | 
Constitution of the United States, that | 
the following anecdote is related. 

There was great excitement of the pub- | 
lic mind in all the country, and especially 
in Virginia, and great division of senti- 
ment of the people upon the adoption of | 
the proposed Constitution. No question 
ever so much interested and excited all | 
classes of men. Universal interest was | 
taken in the election of the delegates, who 
were, in fact, to decide for all the thirteen 


States the adoption of the Constitution, | 


mecet 
and died a Christian man. 


l the other two sections combined. 


| pioneers of the wilderness. 


me if he ean, 


THE BAPTIST PREACHER. 


States having voted for it, and there by 
great doubts about the rest, Virginia 
really to decide the question whether t] 
great American government was to 
established. At that time Virginia 
divided into three geographical section 
which differed so much from each ot] 
er as greatly to modify and shape t] 
opinions of their inhabitants. The Tid 
water, or eastern section, the first settled 
portion of the State, was divided into 
counties very small in extent and popu 
lation. The section between the falls of 
the great rivers and the foot of the Bh 
Ridge—the Piedmont region—was divided 
into larger counties, with a larger and 
more dense population, and if the basi 


| of representation in the Convention, in 


stead of an arbitrary rate of two mem 


| bers from each county, had been fixed 


either upon population or property, this 
section would have decidedly controlled 
The 
third section-—the trans-Alleghany region 
—at that time comprising the State of 
Kentucky, was sparsely populated by the 
This 
graphical difference produced a difference 


reo 


which in its terms was not to take effect | of opinion and interest among the peo 


unless adopted by nine States, and eight | 


ple of these sections. The 


Tide-water 
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, contained the remains of the old 
landed gentry of the colonial period, who, 
igh not now holding their estates 

. laws of primogeniture and entail, 

rot then lost them, and 
and educated class, controlled 


being a 


( opinion, and desiring to keep up the 
juence Which they had held in the 
; all in of a 
powerful, and magnificent gov- 

nt. 
inhabitants of the Piedmont or hill 
( try had but little of this class among 
The farms were small, and owned 
middling class—a body of inde 
lent yeomen freeholders. In this re- 
and with this class of people in all 
s of the State, Patrick Henry was om- 
ent in influence, and he was elected 
clamation to the Convention, upon 
cround that he was wholly opposed 


il time, were favor 


test vote, by a bare majority of eight, in a 
body composed of 170 delegates, in which 
an arbitrary basis of representation gave 
an immense advantage to its friends. In 
the debates and proceedings of the Con- 


| vention, in argument and persuasion, and 


the change of sentiment of delegates elect 
ed as opposed to the adoption, no one was 
more prominent or influential than Mr. 
Madison. The impetuous eloquence of 
Henry could only be neutralized by the 
clear and simple reasoning of Madison. 
Mr. Madison, having declared himself 
a candidate for the Convention as a dele 
gate from the county of Orange, and be- 


| ing nominated together with James Gor- 
| don, as both were so generally esteemed, 


influential, and popular, did not at first 


| think that any opposition against them, 


the adoption of the Constitution, and | 


ild do all in his power to defeat. it. 
The western in favor of a 
strong government to protect their infant 
settlements from Indian incursions. Not 

s Henry only, but also a large number 

the leading men of the State were op 
posed to the adoption of the Constitution. 
\mong the seven delegates appointed by 
the State to prepare a Constitution instead 


section was 


of the Articles of Confederation, Mr. Hen- | 


resigned, and in his place General Nel- 
n, and after him Richard Henry Lee, 
BE 

State, after the defeat of his proposition 
for a central government, known as ‘‘ the 
Virginia plan,” retired from the Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, and was elected to 
that he was opposed to the adoption of the 
Constitution. 
appointed, General Washington, the Pres- 
ident of the Convention, James Madison, 
and John Blair only signed the Constitu- 
tion. With the influence of such men as 
Henry, Grayson, Lee, and others, and with 
the popular majority against it, the elec- 
tion of delegates was held; and from the 
known opinion of those elected, it was 
universally conceded that the defeat of 
the Constitution was a foregone conclu- 
sion. This would have been the case but 
for the defection of Governor Randolph 
and other delegates elected like himself, 
which secured, with the aid of Mr. Mad- 
ison and others, original friends of the 
Constitution, its adoption, upon the first 


however strong, would avail; but in the 
course and near the end of the canvass he 
was informed that John Leland, a Baptist 
preacher in the lower end of the county, 
although not a candidate himself, would 
control all the votes in that section in a 
solid body, and unless he could change 
Leland, he would certainly be defeated. 
After the part he had taken at Annap- 
olis and Philadelphia, his known advoca- 
ey of the Constitution in the Federalist 
(which was a series of papers addressed 
by Jay, Hamilton, and himself to the peo 
ple of the State of New York), the fact 


| that he knew that the eyes of all America 


»appointed,and both of them declined. | 
lmund Randolph, then Governor of the | 


the Virginia Convention upon the ground | 


Among all the members | 


were upon the action of Virginia, then 
the largest, most influential, and the piv- 
otal State that was to decide the question, 
we may suppose that he was as much in- 
terested in the votes of the people of Or- 
ange County as he was afterward in the 
votes of the people of the United States. 
John Leland was a remarkable man. 
Rough and unedueated, and sprung from 
the lower orgers, of strong and vigorous 
mind and iron will, he had been a soldier 


|in the Revolution, and considering him- 
| self called to preach from on high, and hav- 
ing declaimed in his fiery and coarse in- 


| 
| 


| vective against the Established Church, he 


| had suffered imprisonment, for the alleged 


offense of preaching without license, in 
Orange and Culpepper jails, from the iron 
bars of which he continued to preach to 


\the sympathetic crowds who thronged 


| around them. 
| of Orange— 


He lived in the lower end 
a very poor region, known as 


| the ‘‘ poison fields,” being the upper end 
of the section in Orange and Spottsylva- 


nia counties now known through the 
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hole Union as ‘‘the Wilderness,” t] 
battle-ground on which the streneth ¢ 
the very government which Leland op 


as afterward to be sore ly tried. 


f 


yj 


was no vain boast to say that 
such a man as John Leland would not 
only carry the members of his church 
and his whole neighborhood, but also all 
the middling-class people of Orange, even 
in sig¢ht of Montpr lier. 

Mr. Madison saw 
termined to Lave an interview with Le- 
land. Very early in the morning he left 
Montpelier on horseback, and having 
travelled several miles below Orange 
Court House upon the old turnpike, which 
fterward the plank road between 
ange Court House and Fredericksburg, 
about the middle of the day met Leland 


a 
Or 


riding up the road. Having accosted | 


each other, and commencing upon the 
all-absorbing question of the day, they 
talked upon horseback until they tired. 


They dismounted, and tied their horses to 


the swinging limbs of a lonely oak, which | 


is now standing near the road, on the very 
edge of the Wilderness. Leland, in his 
characteristic strong manner, said that he 
did not want erected a grand, aristocratic, 
and powerful government, a republic only 
in name, which was to absorb the States 
and to take away the liberties of the com 
mon people. Such a one he had shed his 
blood to be delivered from. Such a one 
had restrained his conscience, denied his 
right of private judgment, and for his faith 
had cast him into a dungeon. 

Madison mildly assenting to some objec- 
tions, removed more. He reminded Le- | 
land of his etforts for religious liberty in 
the Virginia Legislature, and that his 
James Madison senior, was Coun 
vy Lieutenant of Orange, who marshalled 
he county militia in the Reyolution, and 
hat his brother William, with him, at 
Yorktown, had poured hot shot into the 
lines of Cornwallis. He pressed his points 
of argument with that mild and insidious 
eloquence so peculiarly his own. It grew 
la The sun had hidden his disk behind 
the southwest mountains, and Leland, 
now convineed, but bold and impetuous 
as ever, rose to his feet, and said, ‘* Mr. 
Madison, I will vote for you.” ** Then,” 
said Mr. Madison, ‘* you will elect me.” 

The election day arrived. Leland and 
his followers came to the polls. Madison 
and Gordon were elected by a large ma 
jority. His election more than anything 


t 
1 
1 





e 


his danger, and de- | 


else changed the complexion of tly Cen. 
vention. Washington, a childless man. js 
called the ** Father of his Country.” Mad- 
ison, alike a childless man, deserves the 
name of ** Father of the Constitution pa 
Government of the United States 

The hill country of Virginia, which eon. 


stitutes the water-shed from which the 
springs of the James, the York, and Ray 
| pahannock rise and flow onward in dif. 
ferent directions, was the birth-place and 
residence of some of the greatest sons of 
the Old Dominion. Mr. Jefferson lived 
| at Monticello, less than a half day’s ride 
from Montpelier, the residence of M 


ad- 
ison. The two Barbours, the governor 
and the Federal judge, James and Philip, 
lived in the immediate neighborhood. oye 
at Barboursville and the other at Freseat} 
and near them William C. Rives (the 
United States Senator, and the biog 
of James Madison), at Castle Hill. 

Many traditional anecdotes now afloat 
illustrate more than either biography o1 
history the greatness, goodness, and pu- 
rity of these men. The Barbours, al- 
though brothers, were remarkably dissim 
ilar in their manner of speaking. 


r r 


Lhe 
Governor, James, was magniloquent; the 
judge, Philip, was metaphysical. The 
eccentric and caustic John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, stated this difference in his pe 
culiar way: ‘‘ Phil aims at a horse-hair 
and splits. it 


; James aims at a barn 
door, and misses it.””. When asked what 
he thought of one of Governor Barbour’s 
eloquent and impressive speeches in Con- 


| gress, he said, ‘He clothed a beggarly 


idea in imperial purple, and called down 


| the thunder of heaven to kill a gnat upon 


a bull’s horn.” 

It was the habit of these retired states- 
men, President Madison and Governor 
Barbour, to address their neighbors and 
friends, the people of Orange and the vi- 
cinity, at the court-house on court days, 
upon the important questions of the day. 


Both were eloquent, both instructive. 


| The difference in their style of speaking 


was strikingly depicted by a plain coun- 
tryman, who had listened, as all did, to 
the speeches of both. He was asked 
which was the greater man, Madison or 
Barbour. He replied, ‘‘ Barbour.” When 
asked the reason, he said, ‘‘ Barbour is so 
great a man that I did not understand a 
word he said; I understood every word 
Madison said, and he did not tell me any- 
thing I did not know before.” 


















































































































































































































CHAPTER VIII. 


IS serenity continued during two or | 
if three following days, when, continu- 
ing at the castle, he got pleasant glimpses | 
of Paula now and then. Her strong de- 
sire that his love for her should be kept 
secret, perplexed him; but his affection 
for her was generous, and he acquiesced 
in that desire. Meanwhile news of the 
forth-coming dramatic performance radi- | 
ated in every direction. And in the next | 
number of the county paper it was an- 
nounced, to Somerset’s comparative satis- 
faction, that the cast was definitively set- 
tled, Mr. Mild having agreed to be the 
King, and Miss Power the French Prin- 
cess. Captain De Stancy, with becoming 
modesty for one who was the leading 
spirit, figured quite low down, in the see- 
ondary character of Sir Nathaniel. 

Somerset remembered that, by a happy 
chance, the costume he had designed for 
Sir Nathaniel was not at all picturesque; 
moreover, Sir Nathaniel scarcely came 
near the Princess through the whole play. 

Every day after this there was coming | 
and going to and from the castle of rail- 
way vans laden with canvas columns, | 





len lawns, and lath balustrades. There 
were also frequent arrivals of young la- 
dies from neighboring country houses, 


of artillery, distinguishable by their regu- 
lation shaving. 

But it was upon Captain De Stancy 
and Mrs. Calverton that the weight of 
preparation fell. Somerset, through be- 
ing much occupied in the studio, was sel- 
dom present during the consultations and 
rehearsals; until one day, tea being served 
in the drawing-room at the usual hour, 
he dropped in with the rest to receive a 
cup from Paula’s table. The chatter was 
tremendous, and Somerset was at once 
consulted about some necessary carpen- 
try which was to be specially made at 
Markton. After that he was looked on 
as one of the band, which resulted in a 
large addition to the number of his ac- 
quaintance in this part of England. 

But his own feeling was that of being 
an outsider still. This vagary had been 
Vou. LXIIL—No. 875.—29 





and warriors from the X and Y batteries | 
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originated, the play chosen, the parts al- 


lotted, all in his absence, and ealling him 


in at the last moment might, if flirtation 
were possible in Paula, be but a sop to 
pacify him. 


What would he have given 


to impersonate her lover in the piece! 


pasteboard trees, limp house fronts, wool- | 





But neither Paula nor any one else had 
asked him. 


The eventful evening came. Somerset 


had been engaged during the day with 
the different people by whom the works 
were to be carried out, and in the evening 


went to his rooms at the King’s Arms, 
Markton, where he dined. He did not re- 
turn to the castle till the hour fixed for the 
performance, and having been received by 
Mrs. Goodman, entered the large apart- 
ment, which had been transfigured into a 
theatre, like any other spectator. 

Rumors of the projected representation 
had spread far and wide. Six times the 
number of tickets issued might have been 
readily sold. Friends and acquaintances 
of the actors came from curiosity to see 
how they would acquit themselves, while 
other classes of people came because they 
were eager to see well-known notabilities 
in unwonted situations. When ladies, 
hitherto only beheld in frigid, impenetra- 
ble positions behind their coachmen in 
Markton High Street, were about to reveal 
their hidden traits, home attitudes, inti- 
mate smiles, nods, and perhaps kisses, to 
the public eye, it was a throwing open of 
fascinating social secrets not to be missed 
for money. 

The performance opened with no fur- 
ther delay than was occasioned by an ob- 
stinate refusal of the curtain for some 
three minutes to rise more than two feet 
six inches; but this hitch was remedied, 
and the play began. It was with no en- 
viable emotion that Somerset, who was 
watching intently, saw, not Mr. Mild, but 
Captain De Stancy, enter as the King of 
Navarre. 

Somerset, as a friend of the family, had 
had a seat reserved for him next to that 
of Mrs. Goodman, and turning to her, he 
said, with some excitement, ‘I under- 
stood that Mr. Mild had agreed to take 
that part.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, in a whisper, ‘‘so he 





had; but he broke down, He did very 
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well at the first rehearsal; then he got 


more and more nervous, and at last, this | dulged in their love-making and bay 


very morning, said he could not possibly 
enact the part. Luckily Captain De Stan- 
ey was familiar with it, through having 
coached the others so persistently, and he 
undertook it off-hand. Being about the 
same figure as Lieutenant Mild, the same 
dress fits him, with a little alteration by 
the tailor.” 

It did fit him indeed; and of the male 
costumes it was that on which Somerset 
had bestowed most pains when designing 
them. It instantly burst upon his mind 
that there might have been collusion be- 
tween Mild and De Stancy, the former 
agreeing to take the captain’s place, and 
act as blind till the last moment. A 
greater question was, could Paula have 
possibly been aware of this, and would 
she perform as the Princess of France, 
now De Stancy was to be her lover, or 
throw up the part and stop the play ? 

‘*Does Miss Power know of thischange?” 
he inquired. 

‘*She did not till quite a short time 
ago.” 

He asked no further question, from 
very pride, and controlled his impatience 
till the beginning of the second act. The 
Princess entered; it was Paula. But 
whether the slight embarrassment with 
which she pronounced her opening words, 
“Good Lord Boyet, my beauty, though but mean, 

Needs not the painted flourish of your praise,” 
was due to the newness of her situation, 
or to her knowledge that De Stancy had 
usurped Mild’s part of her lover, he could 


not guess. DeStancy appeared, and Som- | 


erset felt hot as he listened to the gallant 
captain’s salutation of the Princess, and 
her response. 

De S. “ Fair Princess, weleome to the court of 
Navarre.” 

Paula, “Fair, I give you back again; and wel- 
come, I have not yet.” 

Somerset listened to this, and to all 
that which followed of the same sort, 
with the reflection that, after all, the 
Princess never throughout the piece com- 
promised her dignity by showing her love 
for the King; and that the latter on this 
account never addressed her in words in 
which passion got the better of courtesy. 
Moreover, as Paula had herself observed, 
they did not marry at the end of the piece, 
as in Shakspeare’s other comedies. Some- 
what calm in this assurance, he waited on 


| while the other couples respective] 


lv iy 


| including Mrs. Calverton as the sprigh . 
| Rosaline. But he was doomed to be < a 
| prised out of this humor when the end 
theactcameon. In abridging the play f 
convenience of representation, the favo) 
or gifts from the gentlemen to the ladies 
were personally presented; and now Son 
erset saw De Stancy advance with tho 
necklace fetched by Paula from Lond 
and clasp it on her neck. 

This seemed to throw a less pleasant 


light on her hasty journey. To fetch g 
valuable ornament in order to lend it to 4 
poorer friend was estimable; but to fetch 
it that the friend’s brother should haye 
something magnificent and attractive to 
use as a lover's offering to herself in pub 
lic—that wore a different complexion, 
Moreover, if the article were recognized 
by the spectators as the same that Char- 
lotte had worn at the ball, which it prob- 
ably was, the presentation by De Stancy 
of what must seem to be an heirloom of 
his house, assumed the color of symboliz- 
ing a union of the families. 

De Stancy’s mode of presenting the 
necklace, though unauthorized by Shaks- 
peare, had the full approval of the com 
pany, and set them in good-humor to re- 
ceive Major Calverton as Armado the 
braggart. Nothing calculated to stimu 
late jealousy occurred again till the fifth 
act, and then there arose full cause. 

The scene was the outside of the Prin- 
cess’s pavilion. De Stancy, as the King 
|of Navarre, stood with his group of at 
| tendants awaiting the Princess, who pres- 
ently entered from her door. The two 
began to converse as the play appointed, 
De Stancy turning to her with this re 
ply: 





“Rebuke me not for that which you provok 
The virtue of your eye must break my oath.” 


So far all was well; and Paula opened 
her lips for the set rejoinder. But before 
she had spoken, De Stancy continued: 
“Tf I profane with my unworthy hand 
[ Taking her hand] 

This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this— 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 

To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss.” 

Somerset stared. Surely in this com- 
edy the King never addressed the Prin 
cess in such warm words; and yet they 
were Shakspeare’s, for they were quite fa- 
|miliar to him. A dim suspicion crossed 
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‘smind. Mrs. Goodman had brought a 
»v of Shakspeare with her, which she 


kept in her lav and never looked at. 


B rowing it, Somerset turned to Romeo | 


) Juliet. and there he saw the words 
hich De Staney had introduced as gag, 
to intensify the mild love-making of the 
? play. Meanwhile De Staney con- 
ued: 
Oh, then, dear Saint, let lips do what hands do; 
They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. 
) move not, while my prayer’s effect I take. 


Thus from my lips, by yours, my sin is purged! 
Could it be that De Staney was going 
. do what came next in the stage diree- 
m—kiss her? Before there was time 
for conjecture on that point, the sound of 
yery sweet and long-drawn osculation 


spread through the room, followed by | 
yud applause from the people in the | 
ieap seats. De Stancy withdrew from | 
ending over Paula, and she was very red | 


n the face. Nothing seemed clearer than 


hat he had actually done the deed. The | 


applause continuing, Somerset turned his 
head. Five hundred faces had regarded 
theact; and four hundred and fifty mouths 
n those faces were smiling. About one- 
ilf of them were tender smiles; these 
ame from the women. The other half 
were at best humorous, and mainly satir- 
‘al; these came from the men. It was a 
profanation without parallel, and his face 


} 


t zed like a coal. 


The play was now nearly at an end, | 


nd Somerset sat on, feeling what he did 
not and eould not express. More than 


ever was he assured that there had been | 


collusion between the two artillery offi 
ers to bring about this end. That he 
should have been the unhappy man to de- 
ign those picturesque dresses in which 
his rival so audaciously played the lover 
to his, Somerset’s, mistress, was an added 
wring to his disquietude. He could hard- 
ly go so far as to assume that Paula was 
a consenting party to this startling amour- 
ette; but her otherwise unaccountable 
vish that his own love should be clandes- 
tinely shown lent immense force to a 
loubt of her sincerity. The ghastly 
thought that she had merely been keep- 
ing him on, like a pet spaniel, to amuse 
her leisure moments till she should have 
found appropriate opportunity for an open 
engagement with some one else, trusting 
to his sense of chivalry to keep secret 
their little episode, filled him with a grim 
heat. 


CHAPTER IX. 

AT the back of the room the applause 
had been loud at the moment of the kiss, 
real or counterfeit. The cause was part- 
ly owing to an exceptional circumstance 
which had occurred in that quarter during 
the progress of the play. 

The people had all seated themselves, 
and the first act had begun, when the 
tapestry that screened the door was lifted 
gently, and a figure appeared in the open 
ing. The general attention was at this 
moment absorbed by the newly disclosed 
stage, and scarcely a soul noticed the 
stranger. Had any one of the audience 
turned his head, there would have been 
| sufficient in the countenance to detain his 
caze, notwithstanding the counter-attrac- 
tion forward. 

He was obviously a man who had come 
from afar. There was not a square inch 
about him that had anything to do with 
modern English life. His visage, which 
was of the color of light porphyry, had 
little of its original surface left; it was a 
face which had been the plaything of 
strange foreign pestilences, that had 
| moulded to whatever shape they chose his 
originally supple skin, and left it pitted, 
puckered, and seamed like the bed of a 
dried water-course. But though the un 
| wholesome and treacherous airs of re- 





mote climates had done their worst upon 
his exterior, they seemed to have affected 
him but little within, to judge from a 
| certain robustness which showed itself in 
his manner of standing. 


The face marks had a meaning, for any 
one who could read them, beyond the 
mere suggestion of their origin: they sig- 
nified that this man had either been the 
victim of some terrible necessity as re- 
garded the spots on which he had passed 
his life, or that he was a man of dogged 
obstinacy, from sheer sang-froid holding 
his ground amid lairs of baleful distem- 
per when others would have fled affright- 
ed away. 

As nobody noticed him, he dropped the 
door-hangings after a while, walked si- 
|lently along the matted alley, and sat 
|down in one of the back chairs. His 
| manner of entry was enough to show that 
| the strength of character which he seem- 
| ed to possess had phlegm for its base, and 
| 
| 
| 


not ardor. One might have said that per- 
haps the malarious fevers he had passed 
| through had taken all his original warmth 
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out of him. His beaver hat, which he | 


had retained on his head till this moment, 
he now placed under the seat, where he 
sat absolutely motionless till the end of 
the first act, as if he were indulging in a 
monologue which did not quite reach his 
lips. 

When Paula entered at the beginning 
of the second act, he showed as much 


excitement as was expressed by a slight | 
; 


movement of the eyes. When she spoke, 
he turned to his next neighbor, and asked 


him in cold level words which had once | 


been English, but which seemed to have 
lost the accent of nationality, ‘‘Is that 
the young lady who is the possessor of 
this castle—Power by name ?” 

His neighbor happened to be the land- 
lord at Sleeping Green, and he informed 
the stranger that she was what he sup- 
posed. 

‘*“And who is that gentleman whose 
line of business seems to be to make love 
to Power 2” 

‘* He’s Captain De Stancy, Sir William 


De Stancy’s son, who used to own this | 


property.” 

‘* Baronet or knight 

‘* Baronet—a very old-established fami- 
ly about here.” 

The stranger nodded, and the play wen 


on, no further word being spoken till the | 


fourth act was reached, when the stranger 
again said, without taking his narrow 
black eyes from the stage, ‘* There’s some- 
thing in that love-making between Stan- 
ey and Power that’s not all sham.” 

** Well,” said the landlord, ‘‘I have 
heard different stories about that, and 
wouldn't be the man to say what | 
couldn’t swear to. The story is that Cap- 
tain De Staney, who is as poor as a galli- 
crow, is in full ery after her, and that 
his only chance lies in his being heir to a 
title and the old name. But she has not 
shown a genuine fancy for anybody yet.” 

‘Tf she finds the money, and this Stan- 
cy finds the name and blood, ‘twould be a 
very neat match between ‘em—hey ?” 

‘That's the argument.” 

Nothing more was said again for a long 
time, but the stranger’s eyes showed more 
interest in the passes between Paula and 
De Stancy than they had shown before. 
At length the crisis came, as described in 


the last chapter, and De Stancy saluted | 
her with that semblance of a kiss which | 


gave such umbrage to Somerset. The 
stranger's thin lips lengthened a couple of 


inches with satisfaction; he put his ha 
into his pocket, drew out two half-er 
| which he handed to the landlord, sayy). 
| ‘* Just applaud that, will you, and o. 
your comrades to do the same.” 

The landlord, though a little surprised 
took the money, and began to clap 
hands as desired. The example was 
tagious, and spread all over the room: fo, 
the audience, gentle and simple, thoug] 
| they might not have followed the bla) 
verse in all its bearings, could at least a) 
preciate a kiss. It was the unusual ace]a 
| mation raised by this means which led 
Somerset to turn his head. 

When the play had ended, the stranger 
vas the first to rise, and going down staips 
at the head of the crowd, he passed ou 
the door, and was lost to view. So 
questions were asked by the landlord as 
to the stranger's individuality; but few 
had “seen him; fewer had noticed him 
singular as he was; and none knew 


WHS 


t oft 
t Of 


hame, 
While these things had been going on 
in the quarter allotted to the commonalty 


\. 








Somerset in front had waited the fall of 
the curtain with those sick and sorry feel 
ings which should be combated by th 
aid of philosophy and a good conscience, 
but which really are only subdued 
|time and the abrading rush of affairs 


He was, however, stoical enough, on +] 
fall of the curtain, to accept Mrs. Good- 
man’s invitation to accompany her to thi 
drawing-room, fully expecting to find 
there a large company, including Captain 
De Stancy. 

But none of the acting ladies and gentle- 
men had emerged from their dressing 
rooms as yet. Feeling that he did not 
care to meet any of them that night, he 
bade farewell to Mrs. Goodman after a 
few minutes of conversation, and left her. 
While he was passing along the corridor, 
at the side of the gallery which had been 
used as the theatre, Paula crossed it from 
the latter apartment toward an opposite 
door. She was still in the dress of the 
Princess, and the pearl necklace still hung 
over her y som as placed there by Captain 
De Stancy. 

Her eye caught Somerset’s, and she 
stopped. Probably there was something 
in his face which told his mind, for she 
invited him by a gesture into the room 
she was entering. 

‘*T congratulate you on your perform- 
| ance,’ he said, mechanically, when she 
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ashed to the door, having only greeted 
oF by a serene inclination and smile. 
“4s Do you really think it was well done ?” 
she asked. 
“Tt was startlingly done; the part from 
Romeo and Juliet pre-eminently so.” 
“Do you think I knew he was going 
ntroduce it? or do you think I didn't 
sw 2” she asked, with that gentle sauci- 
<< which shows itself in the loved one’s 
sanner when she has had a triumphant 
vening Without the lover's assistance—a 
uusitory faithlessness which the sense 
of her own power has instilled. 
--T think you may have known.” 
She flushed. ‘No,’ shesaid. ‘‘ It took 
me as much by surprise as it probably did 


hil 


you. But why should I have told 7” 
Without answering that question, Som- 

epset went on: ‘Then what he did at the 

end of his gag was of course a surprise 


sO 


‘He didn’t really do what he seemed 
do,” she hastily answered. 
* Well, [ have no right to make obser- 





bitterness. ‘* But to speak plainly, surely 
1e—kissed you ?” 


‘*No,” she said. ‘* He only kissed the | 


ir in front of me—ever so far off.” 

‘* Was it six inches off ?”’ 

‘No, not six inches.” 

‘Nor three.” 

“Tt was quite one,” she said, with an 
ingenuous air. 

‘**T don’t eall that very far.” 


‘A miss is as good as a mile, says the | 
time-honored proverb; and it is not for | 


us modern mortals to question its truth.” 


**How can you be so off-hand!” broke | 


out Somerset. ‘‘I love you wildly and 
desperately, and you know it well.” 

‘*T have never denied knowing it,” she 
said, softly. 

“Then why do you, with such know1- 
edge, adopt an air of levity at such a mo- 
ment as this? You keep me at arm’s- 
length, and won’t say whether you care 
for me one bit or no. I have owned all 
to you; yet never once have fou owned 
anything to me.” 

‘*T have owned much. And youdo me 
wrong if you consider that I show levity. 
But even if Ihave not owned everything, 
and you all, it is not altogether such a 
grievous thing.” 

‘*You mean to say that it is not griev- 


vations—your actions are not subject to | 
my surveillance; you float above my | 
plane,” said the young man, with some | 


ous, even if a man does love a woman. 
and suffers all the pain of feeling he loves 
in vain? Well, I say it is quite the re- 
verse, and [ have grounds for knowing.” 

‘*Now don't fume so, George Somerset, 
but hear me. My not owning all may not 
have the dreadful meaning you think, and 
| therefore it may not be really such a griey- 
ous thing, There are genuine reasons for 
women’s conduct in these matters as well 





as for men’s, though it is sometimes sup- 


posed to be regulated entirely by eaprice. 
And if I do not give way to every feeling 
—I mean demonstration—it is because I 
don’t want to. There, now; don’t expect 
me to say more.” 

‘“Very well,” said Somerset, with re- 
pressed sadness; ‘*I will not expect you 
tosay more. But you do like me a little, 
Paula ?” 

‘*Now !” she said, shaking her head 
with symptoms of tenderness, and look- 
ing into his eves. ‘* What have you just 
promised? Perhaps I like you a little 
more than a little, which is much too 
much. Yes—Shakspeare says so, and he 
is always right. Do you still doubt me? 
I sce you do.” 





‘** Because somebody has stood nearer 
to you to-night than I.” 

‘An elderly man like him!—half as 
old again as either of us!) How can you 
mind him? What shall Ido to show you 
that Ido not for a moment let him come 
between me and you ?”’ 

‘Tt is not for me to suggest what you 
should do. Though what you should per- 
mit me to do is obvious enough.” 

She dropped her voice, ‘* You mean, 
permit you to do really and in earnest 
| what he only seemed to do in the play ?” 
Somerset signified by a look that such 
| had been his thought. 

Paula was silent. ‘‘ No,” she murmur- 
ed at last. ‘* That can not be.” 

It was said none the less decidedly for 
being spoken low. 

**You quite resent such a suggestion: 
you have a right to. I beg your par- 
don, not for speaking of it, but for think- 
ing it.” 

‘*T don’t resent it at all, and I am not 
offended. But Iam not the less of opin- 
ion that it is possible to be premature in 
some things; and to do this just now 
would be premature. I know what you 
would say—that you would not have ask- 
ed it but for that unfortunate improvisa- 
tion of it in the play. But that I was not 
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responsible for, and therefore owe no rep- | Stancy could also dispatch messaves 





: . - bu 
aration to you now.—Listen ! she was at Myrtle Villa. 

‘Paula! Paula! Wherever are you?”| The door was closed, and much ag }, 
was heard resounding along the corridor, 


| would have liked to enter, the possibj 
that Paula was not the performer led }, 
to withhold his steps, since he had no l 
gitimate reason for intruding. Ho yw, 
on to where the uppermost masonry }, 
resisted the mighty hostility of the ¢), 
ments for five hundred years without , 
the play to-morrow evening if that inter- | ceiving worse abrasions than half a ; 
polation is against your wish 7” he asked, | tury produces upon the face of man, ] 
looking her hard in the face. 


n the voice of her aunt ‘‘Our friends 
are all ready to leave, and you will sure 
ly bid them good-night ?” 

‘*T must be gone. I won't ring for you 
to be shown out: come this way.” 


‘But how will you get on in repeating 


| he still wondered who was telegraphing 
‘Tl think it over during the night. | and whether the message bore on the s 
Come to-morrow morning to help me set- | ject of housekeeping, architecture, thy 
tle. But,” she added, with coy yet ge- | ricals, or love. 

nial independence, “‘listen tome. Nota Could Somerset have seen through t}y 
word more about a kiss, mind. I don’t} panels of the door in passing, he wou 
want to go so far, and I will not—not yet | have beheld the room occupied by Pau 
at least—I mean not at all. You must | alone. 

promise that, or I can not see you again 


alone. 


It was she who sat at the instrume: 
| and the message she was dispatching 


A Pali 


‘Tt shall be as you request.” | as under: 
“Very well. And not a word of this} ‘*Can you send down a competent act 
to a soul. My aunt suspects: but she is | ress, who will undertake the part of Pri 


a good aunt, and will say nothing. Now | cess of France in ‘ Love’s Labor's Lost 
that is clearly understood, [ should be glad | this evening in a temporary theatre hi 

to consult with you to-morrow early. I | Dresses already provided suitable to 
will come to you in the studio or Pleasance | lady about the middle height. Stat 
as soon as I am disengaged.” price.” 


She took him to a little chamfered The 


telegram was addressed to a w 
doorway in the corner, which opened | known theatrical agent in London. 
into a descending turret, and Somerset Otf went the message, and Paula 
went down. When he had unfastened | tired into the next room, which was hi 


the door at the bottom, and stepped into | boudoir, leaving the door open betwe 
| that and the one she had just quitt 


down ?’? And on receiving an affirma- | Here she busied herself with writing so: 


tive reply, she closed the top door. letters, till in less than an hour the te! 


the lower corridor, she asked, ‘‘ Are you 


graph instrument showed signs of lif 
and she hastened back to its side. The 
reply received from the agent was as fi 

lows: 

‘*Miss Barbara Bell, of the Regent 
Theatre, could come. Quite competent 
Her terms would be about twenty-fi 
Cockton, whom he had again engaged to | guineas.” 


CHAPTER X. 


SOMERSET was in the studio the next 


morning about ten o'clock, superintend 


no 
tii 


the labors of Knowles, Bowles, and 


sist him with the drawings on his ap Without a moment's pause, Paula r 


pointment to carry out the works. When | turned, for answer: 


he had set them going, he ascended the ‘* The terms are quite satisfactory.” 
staircase of the great tower for some pur-| Presently she heard the instrument 
pose that bore upon the forth-coming re- | again, and emerging from the next roon 


pairs of this part. Passing the door of | in which she had passed the intervenii 
the telegraph-room, he heard little sounds | time as before, she read: 

within which led him to pause. They | ‘‘ Miss Barbara Bell’s terms were acc: 
came from the instrument, that somebody | dentally understated. . They would b 
was working. Only two people in the} forty guineas, in consequence of the dis 
castle, to the best of his knowledge, knew | tance. Aim waiting at the office for a re 
the trick of this—Miss Power, and a page | ply.” 

in her service called John. Miss De! Paula set to work as before, and replied 
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“Quite satisfactory ; only let her 
cone at once.” 

She did not leave the room this time, 
but went to an 


razed out at the 


a 


trees till the instrument 
began to speak again. Returning to it 
with a leisurely manner, implying a full 
persuasion that the matter was settled, she 
was somewhat surprised to learn that 

“ Miss Bell, in stating her terms, un- 
derstands that she will not be required to 
leave London till the middle of the after- 
noon. If it is necessary for her to leave 
at onee, ten guineas extra would be indis- 

nsable, on account of the great incon- 
‘enience of such a short notice.” 

Paula seemed a little vexed, but, hardly 
listurbed from her usual calm, she sent 
ack with a readiness scarcely politie in 
the circumstances: 

‘ She must start at once. 
to.” 

Her impatience for the answer was mix- 
ed with curiosity as to whether it was due 
to the agent or to Miss Barbara Bell that 
the prices had grown like Jack’s bean- 
stalk in the negotiation. Another tele- 
gram duly came: 

‘Travelling expenses are eapected to 
benntd.” 


! 


Price agreed 


W ith decided impatience she dashed off : 

‘Of course; but nothing more will be 
agreed tO” 

Then, and only then, came the desired 
reply: 

‘* Miss Bell starts by the twelve-o'clock 
bona # 

This business being finished, Paula left 
the chamber and descended into the in- 
closure called the Pleasance, a spot grass- 
ed down like a lawn. Here stood Somer- 
set, who, having come down from the 
tower, was looking on while a man search- 
ed for old foundations under the sod with 
an iron bar. He was glad to see her at 
last, and noticed that she looked serene 
and relieved, but could not for the moment 
divine the cause. Paula came nearer, re- 
turned his salutation, and regarded the 
man’s operations in silence awhile, till his 
work led him to a distance from them. 

‘Do you still wish to consult me ?”’ 
isked Somerset. 

‘‘About the building, perhaps,” said 
she. ‘‘ Not about the play.” 

‘* But you said so ?” 

“Yes; but it will be unnecessary.” 

Somerset thought this meant supercil- 
iousness, and merely bowed. 


arrow-slit hard by, and | 


‘* You mistake me as usual,” she said, in 
alowtone. ‘I am not going to consult 
you on that matter, because I have done 
all you could have asked for without con- 
sulting you. I take no part in the play 
to-night.” 

‘* Forgive my momentary doubt!” 

**Somebody else will play for me—an 
actress from London. Buton no account 
must the substitution be known before- 
hand, or the performance to-night will 
never come off; and that I should much 
regret.” 

‘*Captain De Stancy will not play his 
part if he knows you will not play yours 
—that’s what you mean ¢” 

‘*'You may assume as much,” she said, 
smiling. ‘*Andtoguard against this, you 
must help me to keep the secret by being 
my confederate.” 

To be Paula’s confederate! To-day, in- 
deed, time had brought him something 
worth waiting for. ‘‘In anything!” cried 
Somerset. 

‘‘Only in this,” said she, severely. 
‘** And you know what you have promised, 
George Somerset; and you remember 
there is to be no—what we talked about. 
Now will you go in the one-horse brough- 
am to Markton Station this afternoon, and 
meet the four-o’clock train? Inquire for 
a lady for Staney Castle—a Miss Bell; see 
her safely into the carriage, and send her 
straight on here. Iam particularly anx- 
ious that she should not enter the town, 
for I think she once came to Markton in a 
starring company, and she might be rec- 
ognized, and my plan be thus defeated.” 

Thus she instructed her lover and de- 
voted friend; and when he could stay no 
longer, he left her in the garden, to return 
to his studio. As Somerset went in by the 
garden door, he met a strange-looking 
personage coming out by the same passage 
—a stranger, with the manner of a Dutch- 
man, the face of a smelter, and the clothes 
of aninhabitant of Guiana. Thestranger, 
whom we have already seen sitting at the 
back of the theatre the night before, look- 
ed hard from Somerset to Paula, and from 
Paula again to Somerset, as he stepped out. 
| Somerset had an unpleasant conviction 
| that this queer gentleman had been stand- 
| ing for some time in the doorway unno- 
| ticed, quizzing him and his mistress as 

they talked together. If so, he might 
have learned a secret. 

When he arrived up stairs, Somerset 

| went to a window commanding a view of 
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thegarden. Paulastill stood in her place, 
and the stranger was earnestly conversing 
with her. Soon they went round the cor- 
ner and disappeared. 

It was now time for him to see about 
starting for Markton, an intelligible zest 
for circumventing the ardent and coercive 
captain of artillery saving him from any 
unnecessary delay in the journey. He 
was on the platform ten minutes before 
the train was due; and when it drew up at 
the platform, the first person to jump out 
was Captain De Stancy in sportsman’s at- 
tire, and with a gun in his hand. Somer- 
set nodded, and De Stancy spoke, inform- 
ing the architect that he had been ten 
miles down the line shooting water-fowl. 
‘*That’s Miss Powell's carriage, I think ?” 
he added. 

‘* Yes,” said Somerset, carelessly. ‘*She 
expects a friend, I believe. We shall see 
you at the castle again to-night ¢” 

De Stancy assured him that they would, 
and the two men parted, Captain De Stan- 
cy, when he had glanced to see that the 
carriage was empty, going on to where a 
porter stood with a couple of dogs in 
leading-strings. 

Somerset now looked again to the train. 
While his back had been momentarily 
turned to converse with the captain, a lady 
of five-and-thirty had alighted from the 
compartment occupied by DeStaney. She 
made an inquiry about getting to Stancy 
Castle, upon which Somerset went for- 
ward, and introducing himself, assisted 
her to the carriage, and saw her safely off. 

De Stancy had by this time disappeared, 
and Somerset walked on to his rooms at 
the King’s Arms, where he remained till 
he had dined, picturing the discomfiture 
of his alert rival when there should enter 
to him as Princess, not Paula Power, but 
Miss Bell of the Regent’s Theatre, London. 
Thus the hour passed, till he found that 
if he meant to see the issue of the plot, it 
was time to be off. 


ee | 
formance, Somerset contented himself 
with standing in a window recess near the 
proscenium, whence he could observe both 
the stage and the front rows of spectat 
He was quite uncertain whether Paula 
would appear among the audience to. 
night, and resolved toawaitevents. Jus 


Ors, 





t 
| before the rise of the curtain, the young 
lady in question entered and sat down. 
| When the scenery was disclosed, and the 
King of Navarre appeared, what was Som- 
erset’s surprise to find that though the 
| part was the part taken by De Staney on 
| the previous night, the voice was that of 
Mr. Mild; to him, at the appointed sea- 
son, entered the Princess, namely, Miss 

Barbara Bell. 

Before Somerset had recovered from his 
crest-fallen sensation at De Stancy’s elu- 
siveness, that officer himself emerged in 
evening dress from behind a curtain form- 
ing a wing to the proscenium, and Somer- 
set remarked that the minor part original 

| ly allotted to him was filled by the sub 
| altern who had enacted it the night before, 
De Stancy glanced across, whether by ac- 
cident or otherwise Somerset could not 
determine, and his glance seemed to say 
he quite recognized there had been a trial 
of wits between them, and that his had 
proved the stronger. 

The house being less crowded to-night, 
there were one or two vacant chairs in the 
best part. De Stancy, advancing from 
where he had stood for a few moments, 
seated himself in one not far from Miss 
Power. 

On the other side of her he now per- 
ceived to be sitting the same queer elder- 
ly foreigner (as he appeared) who had 
come to her in the garden that morning. 
Somerset was surprised to perceive that 
Paula with very little hesitation intro- 
duced him and De Staney to each other. 
A conversation ensued between the three, 
none the less animated for being carried 
on in a whisper, in which Paula seemed 


On arriving at the castle, Somerset en-| on strangely intimate terms with the 


tered by the public door from the hall as 
before, a natural delicacy leading him to 
feel that though he might be weleomed as 
an ally at the stage-door, in other words, 
the door from the corridor, it was advis- 
able not to take too ready an advantage of 
a privilege which, in the existing secrecy 
of his understanding with Paula, might 
lead to an overthrow of her plans on that 
point. 

Not intending to sit out the whole per- 


stranger, and the stranger to show feel- 
ings of great friendship for De Stancy. 
considering that they must be new ac- 
quaintances. 

The play proceeded, and Somerset still 





lingered in his corner. He could not 
help fancying that De Stancy’s ingenious 
relinguishment of his part, and its ob- 
vious reason, was winning Paula’s admi- 
ration. His conduct was homage car- 


|ried to unscrupulous and inconvenient 
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satisfaction from seeing how mightily this 


also. After uttering it, the speaker turn- 
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lengths—a sort of thine which a woman | 


may chide, but which she can never re- 
sent. Who could do otherwise than talk 
kindly to a man, incline a little to him, 
and condone his fault, when the sole mo- 


tive of so audacious an exercise of his wits | 


was to escape acting with any other hero- 
ine than herself ? 

His conjectures were brought to a pause 
by the ending of the comedy, and the 
opportunity afforded him of joining the 
group in front. The mass of people were 
soon gone, and the knot of friends assem- 
bled around Paula were diseussing the 
merits and faults of the two days’ per- 
formance, 

‘My uncle, Mr. Abner Power,” said 
Paula, suddenly, to Somerset, as he came 
near, presenting the stranger to the as- 
tonished young man. ‘‘I could not see 


you before the performance, as I should | 


have liked todo. The return of my un- 
cle is so extraordinary that it ought to be 
told in a less hurried brig than this. He 
has been supposed dead by all of us for 
nearly two years—ever since the time we 
last st heard from him.” 

‘For which I am to blame,” said Mr. 
Power, nodding to Paula’s architect. 
‘Yet not I, but accident and a sluggish 
temperament. There are times, Mr. Som- 
erset, When the human creature feels no 
interest in his kind, and assumes that his 
kind feels no interest in him. The feel- 
ing is not active enough to make him fly 
from their presence, but sufficient to keep 
him silent if he happens to be away. I 
nay not have described it precisely ; but 
this I know, that after my long illness, 
and the fancied neglect of my letters—” 

‘For which my father was not to 
blame, since he did not receive them,” 
said Paula. 

‘*For which nobody was to blame. 
After that, I say, I wrote no more.” 

‘** You have much pleasure in returning 
at last, no doubt,” said Somerset. 

‘Sir, as I remained away without par- 
ticular pain, so [ return without partic- 
ular joy. Ispeak the truth, and no com- 
pliments. I may add that there is one 
exception to this absence of feeling from 
my heart, namely, that I do derive great 
young woman has grown and prevailed.” 

This address, though delivered nomi- 
nally to Somerset, was listened to by 
Paula, Mrs. Goodman, and De Stancy 





ed away, and continued his previous ¢ 
versation with Captain De Stancy. F, 
this time till the group parted he neve 
again spoke directly to Somerset, paving 
him barely so much attention as he yn 

have expected as Paula’s architect 
certainly less than he might have 
posed his due as her accepted lover. 

The result of the appearance, as fro 
the tomb, of this wintry man was tha 
the evening ended in a frigid and forn 
way, which gave little satisfaction to t! 
sensitive Somerset, who was abstract 
and constrained by reason of thoughts ; 
how this resuscitation of the uncle wou 
affect his relation with Paula. It was 
possibly also the thought of two at least 
of the others. There had, in truth, scar 
ly yet been time enough to adumbrate th 
possibilities opened up by this gentleman’ 
return. 

The only private word exchanged by 
Somerset with any one that nigh 
with Mrs. Goodman, in whom he always 
recognized a friend to his cause, lus 
the fluidity of her character rendered he 
but a feeble one at the best of times. Sh 
informed him that Mr. Power had no sort 
of legal control over Paula, or direction 
in her estates; but Somerset could not 
doubt that a near and only blood-relation 
even had he possessed but half the still 
static force of character that made itself 
apparent in Mr. Power, might exercise 
considerable moral influence over the girl 
if he chose. And in view of Mr. Power's 
marked preference for De Stancy, Som 
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erset had many misgivings as to its oper 
ating in a direction favorable to himself. 


CHAPTER XI. 

SOMERSET was deeply engaged with his 
draughtsmen and builders during tli 
three following days, and scarcely enter 
ed the occupied wing of the castle. 

At his suggestion, Paula had agreed to 
have the works executed as such opera 
tions were carried out in old times, befor 
the advent of contractors. Each trade re 
quired in the building was to be represent 
ed by a master-tradesman of that denom 
ination, who should stand responsible for 
his own section of labor, and for no other. 
By this means the thoroughness of tlie 
workmanship would be greatly increased 
in comparison with the modern arrange 





ment, whereby a gentleman-builder, who 
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can certainly know no more than one | like paradoxical maxims, generally in- 
trade intimately and well, and who often | clude a portion of truth, and what this 
es not know that, undertakes the whole. | portion was he found it impossible to 
But notwithstanding its manifest ad-| guess. Five days had elapsed since he 
vantages to the proprietor, the plan add- | last spoke to Paula: could anything have 
i largely to the responsibilities of the | happened in that interval to lead the tan- 

talizing girl to smile encouragingly on 
De Stancy ? 

Reaching the castle, he entered his own 
quarters as usual, and after setting the 
draughtsmen to work, walked up and 
down, pondering how he might best see 
her without making the disturbing para- 
graph the ground of his request for an in- 
terview; for if it were absolutely a fabri- 
cation, such a reason would wound her 
pride in her own honor toward him, and 
fore; that an influence adverse to himself | if it were partly true, he would certainly 
was at work behind the ashlared face of | do better in leaving her alone than in re- 
inner wall which confronted him across | proaching her. It would simply amount 
the ward. Perhaps this was because he | to a proof that Paula was an arrant cruel 
never saw Paula at the windows, or heard | coquette, the explanation of whose guard- 
her footfall in that half of the building | ed conduct toward himself lay in the fact 
civen over to himself and his myrmidons. | that she wished not to commit herself in 
There was really no reason other than a | playing her game with him. 
sentimental one why he should see her. But all this, or any of it, was too ago- 
The uninhabited part of the castle was | nizing and too ungenerous a thought to 
almost an independent structure, and it | entertain for an instant. It re-opened the 
was quite natural to exist for weeks in| whole problem of her bearing from th« 
this wing without coming in contact with | beginning, and was painful even when 
residents in the other. rejected as absurd. 

But a more pronounced cause than In his meditation he stood still, closely 
vague surmise was destined to perturb} scanning one of the jamb stones of a 
him, and this in an unexpected manner. | doorless entrance, as if to discover where 
It happened one morning that before leav- | the old hinge hook had entered the stone- 
ing his chambers at the King’s Arms, he] work. He heard a footstep behind him, 
glanced through a local paper while wait- | and looking round, saw Paula standing 
ing for the pony-earriage to be brought | by. She held a newspaper in her hand. 
round in which he often drove to the cas- | The spot was one quite hemmed in from 
tle. The paper was two days old, but to | observation—a fact of which she seemed 
his unutterable amazement he read there- | to be quite aware. 
in a paragraph which ran as follows: ‘*T have something to tell you,” she 

‘We are informed that a marriage is | said; ‘‘something important. But you 
likely to be arranged between Captain De | are so occupied with that old stone that I 
Staney, of the Royal Horse Artillery, only | am obliged to wait.” 
surviving son of Sir William De Stancy, ‘*It is not true, surely ?” he said, looking 
Baronet, and Paula, only daughter of the | at the paper. 
late John Power, Esq., M.P., of Stancy ‘**No; look here,” she said, hastily, hold- 
Castle.” ing up the sheet. It was not what he 

Somerset dropped the paper, and stared | had supposed, but a new one—the local 
out of the window. Fortunately for his | rival to that which had contained the an- 
emotions, the horse and carriage were at | nouncement, and was still damp from the 
this moment brought to the door, so that | press. She pointed, and he read: 
nothing hindered Somerset in driving off ‘We are authorized to state that there 
to the spot at which he would be soonest | is no foundation whatever for the asser- 
likely to learn what truth or otherwise | tion of our contemporary that a marriage 
there was in the newspaper report. From | is likely to be arranged between Captain 
the first he doubted it; and yet how should | De Stanecy and Miss Power of Stancy 
it have got there? Such strange rumors, | Castle.” 


aor 
Ul 


( 
anohitect, who, with his master-mason, 
master-carpenter, master-plumber, and 
what not, had searcely a moment to call 
his own. Still, the arrangement being 
upon the face of it the true one, Somerset 
liked it, and supervised with a will. 

But though so deeply occupied as to be 
removed from immediate contact with the 
household, there seemed to float across to 
him on the air from thence an intimation 
that things were not as they had been be- 
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Somerset pressed her hand, and spoke 
his feelings, not by language, but by the 
more pathetic vehicle of eyes. ‘‘It dis- 
turbed me,” he said, ‘*though I did not 
believe it.” 

‘It astonished me as much as it dis- 
turbed you; and I sent this contradiction 
at once.” 

‘* How could it have got there ?” 

She shook her head. 

** You have not the least knowledge ?” 

** Not the least. I wish I had.” 

‘‘Tt was not from any friends of De 
Stancy’s? or himself?” 

‘Tt was not. His sister has ascertained 
beyond doubt that he knew nothing of it. 
Well, now, don’t say any to 
about the matter.” 

“Tl find out 
paper.” 

‘Not now—any future time will do. 
have something else to tell you.” 

‘I hope the news is as good as the 
last,” he said, looking into her face with 
anxiety, for though that face was bloom- 
ing, it seemed full of a doubt as to how 
her next information would be taken. 

‘*Oh yes; it is good, because everybody 
We are going to take a delight- 
ful journey. My new-created uncle, as 
he seems, and I, and my aunt, and per- 
haps Charlotte, if she is well enough, are 
going to Nice, and other places about 
there.” 

‘To Nice!” said Somerset, rather blank- 

‘* And I must stay here!” 

‘* Why, of course you must, considering 
what you have undertaken,” she said, 
looking with steady composure into his 


more me 


how it got into the 


Savyvs so, 


] y. 


eves. 


‘**My uncle's reason for proposing 


the journey just now is that he thinks the | 


alterations will make residence here dusty 
The 
opportunity of going with him is too good 
a one for us to lose, as I have never been 
there.” 

‘*T wish I was going to be one of the 
party!.. 

She 


and disagreeable during the spring. 


} 


} 
NOOK 


S her head impenetrably. 
Time will tell.” 

Are you really glad you are going, 
Paula?—as I must call you just once,” 
said the young man, gazing earnestly into 
her face, which struck him as looking far 
too rosy and radiant to be consistent with 
ever so little regret at leaving him be- 
hind. 

‘I take great interest in foreign trips, 
especially to the shores of the Mediterra- 


‘Who knows? 


ors 


ome 


.. What do you wish about it?” | 


nean; and everybody makes a point of 
getting away when their house is turned 
out of the window.” 

‘**But you do feel a little sadness, syo 
as I should feel if our positions were yo. 
versed ?” 

‘**T think you ought not to have as 
that so incredulously,” she murnii 
‘We can be near each other in x) 
when our bodies are far apart, can 
{not?’ Her tone grew softer, and 
|drew a little closer to his side \ 
slightly nestling motion, as she we) 
‘*May I be sure that you will not 
unkindly of me when [ am absent 
your sight, and not begrudge me ar 
tle pleasure because you are not tl 
share it with me ?” 

**May you? Can you ask it?.. 
for me, I shall have no pleasure 
| begrudged or otherwise. The 
sure I have is, as you well know, it 
When you are 1 me, I am 
when you are away, [ take no pleasu 
anything.” 

**T don’t deserve it. I have no 
to disturb you so,” she said, very gently. 


r 
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‘But I have given you some pleasure 
have Inot? A little more pleasur 
pain, perhaps 7” 

**You have, and yet— 
accuse you, dearest. Yes, you have giv 
me pleasure. One truly pleasant tin 
was when we stood together in the sium 
mer-house on the evenin; the gard 
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gut | 
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of 
party, and you said you liked me to lo 
you.” 

‘Yes, it was a pleasant time,” she 
turned, thoughtfully. ‘*How the ra 
eame down, and formed a gauze betw 
us and the dancers, did it not? anc 
afraid we were—at least I was 
body should discover us there! 
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lest 
and h 
| quickly I ran in after the rain was over! 
‘** Yes,” said Somerset, ** I remember ii 
But no harm came of it to you 
| perhaps no good will come of it to me.” 
‘**Do not be premature in your conclu 
she said, archly. ‘‘If you r 
ally do feel for me only half what you say 
we shall—you will make good come of it 
| —I mean in some way or other.” 
| ‘*Dear Paula—now [I believe you, and 
| can bear anything.” 
‘*Then we will say no more; because, 


ally 


sions, sir,” 





tao 
LOO 


as you recollect, we agreed not to go 
far. No expostulations, for we are going 
to be practical young people; moreover, | 
| won't listen if you utter them, I simply 
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‘ho 
aa. Now I must go. 
jon't magnify trifles light as air.” 

“7 think I understand you. 
it will make a great difference in my 
You will have no cause to com- 


do, 
conduct. 


plain. 


And if I| 


your words, and say I too believe | rooms, so as to render those habitable 
Rely on me, and |} which had long been used only as stores 


for lumber. Pauladid not appear during 


this discussion; but when they were all 


| seated in the dining-hall, she came in 


| 
“Then vou must not understand me so 


much as to make much difference; for 


your conduct as my architect is perfect. | 


But I must not linger longer, though I 


yery own lips.” 

“Bless you for it! When do you 
leave ?” 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

‘So early! 
anything ? 
just yet ?” 
' “Yes, to the first; no, to the second.” 

““T may write to you ?” 

‘‘On business, yes. It will be neces- 
sary.” 

‘How can you speak so at a time of 
parting ?” 

‘‘Now, George—you see I say George, 
and not Mr. Somerset, and you may draw 
your own inference—don’t be so morbid 
in your reproaches. 


dressed for the journey, and, to outward 
appearance, with blithe anticipation at 
its pre spect blooming from evt ry feature. 
Next to her came Charlotte De Staney, 
still with some of the pallor of an invalid, 


| but wonderfully brightened up, as Somer- 
wished you to know this news from my | 


set thought, by the prospect of a visit to 
|a delightful shore. It might have been 
this, and it might have been that Somer- 
| set's presence had a share in the change. 

It was in the hall, when they were in 


Does your uncle guess | the bustle of leave-taking, that there oc- 
Do you wish him to be told | curred the only opportunity for the two or 


three private words with Paula to which 
his star treated him on that last day. His 
took the hasty form of, ‘* You will write 
soon ?” 

‘** Telegraphing will be quicker,” she an- 
swered, in the same low tone; and whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Forget me not,” turned away. 

How unreasonable he was! In addi- 

tion to those words, warm as they were, 
| he would have preferred a little paleness 





I have informed | of cheek or trembling of lip, instead of 


| 


you that you may write, or, still better, | the bloom and the beauty which sat upon 


telegraph, since the wire is so handy—on | her undisturbed maidenhood, to tell him 


business, 


Well, of course it is for you to | that in some slight way she suffered at his 


judge whether you will add postscripts of | loss. 


another sort. There, you make me say 
more than a woman ought, because you 
are soobtuseand literal. Good-afternoon 
good-by. This will be my address.” 

She handed him a slip of paper, and 
was gone. 

Though he saw her again after this, it 
was during the bustle of preparation, 
when there was always a third person 
present, usually in the shape of that 
breathing refrigerator, her uncle. Hence 
the few words that passed between them 
were of the most formal description, and 
chiefly concerned the restoration of the 
castle. 

They were to leave by an early after- 
noon train, and Somerset was invited to 
lunch on that day. The morning was 
occupied by a long business consultation 
in the studio with Mr. Power and Mrs. 


Goodman on what rooms were to be left | 
locked up, what left in charge of the | 


servants, and what thrown open to the 
builders and workmen under the surveil- 
lance of Somerset. At present the work 
consisted mostly of repairs to existing 


| Immediately after this they went to the 
| carriages Waiting at the door. Somerset, 
| who had in a measure taken charge of the 
castle, accompanied them and saw them 
| off, much as if they were his visitors. She 
| stepped in, a general adieu was spoken, 
| and she was gone. 
| While the carriages rolled away, he 
| ascended to the top of the tower, where 
| he saw them lessen to spots on the road, 
and turn the corner out of sight. The 
| chances of a rival seemed to grow in pro- 
| portion as Paula receded from his side; 
; but he could not have answered why. 
He had bidden her and her relatives 
| adieu on her own door-step, like a privi- 
| leged friend of the family, while De Stan- 
|cy had scarcely seen her since the play 
|night. That the silence into which the 
captain appeared to have sunk was the 
placidity of conscious power, derived from 
sources that Somerset knew not of, was 
searcely probable ; yet that adventitious 
aids existed for De Stancy he could not 
deny. The link formed by Charlotte be- 
tween De Stancy and Paula, much as he 
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liked the ingenuous girl, was one that he 
could have wished away. It constituted 
a bridge of access to Paula’s inner life 
and feelings which nothing could rival, 
except that one fact which, as he firmly 
believed, did actually rival it, giving him 
faith and hope—his own primary occupa- 
tion of Paula’s heart. Moreover, Mrs. 
Goodman would be an influence favorable 
to himself and his cause during the jour- 
ney ; though, to be sure, to set against her 
there was the phlegmatie and obstinate 


; 
Abner Power, in whom, apprised by those 


subtle media of intelligence which lovers 
possess, he fancied he saw no friend. 
Somerset remained but a short time at 
the castle that day. The light of its 
chambers had fled, the gross grandeur of 
the dictatorial towers oppressed him, and 
the studio was hateful. He remembered 
a promise made long ago to Mr. Wood- 
well of calling upon him some afternoon; 
and a visit which had not much attract- 
iveness in it at other times recommended 
itself now, through being the one possible 
way open to him of hearing Paula named 
and her doings talked of, this being a turn 


the discussion would inevitably take. | 


Hence in walking back to Markton, in 
stead of going up the High Street, he 
turned aside into the unfrequented foot- 
way that led to the minister's cottage. 

Mr. Woodwell was not in-doors at the 
moment of his eall, and Somerset lingered 
at the doorway and cast his eyes around. 
It was a house which typified the drearier 
tenets of its occupier with great exact- 

‘ss. It stood upon its spot of earth | 
without any natural union with it: no 
mosses discuised the stiff straight line | 
where wall met earth; not a creeper soft- 
ened the aspect of the bare front. The | 
garden walk was strewn with loose clink- | 
ers from the neighboring foundry, which | 
rolled under the pedestrian’s foot, and | 
jolted his soul out of him before he reach- 
ed the porchless door. 
and clear and dry. 

Whether Mr. Woodwell was personally 
responsible for this condition of things, 
or whether it resulted from a landlord's 
taste, unchallenged by a preoccupied ten- 
ant, there was not time to closely consid- | 
er, for at this minute Somerset perceived 
the minister coming up the walk toward 
him. Mr. Woodwell welcomed hin heart- | 
ily, and yet with the mien of a man whose 


But all was clean 


mind has seareely dismissed some scene | 
which has preceded the one that con- | 





| fronts him. 
| transpired. 
| ‘*T have had a busy afternoon,” 
the minister, as they walked in -doo; 
‘or rather an exciting afternoon. Y 
client at Staney Castle, whose relative 
| T imagine you know, has so unc xpected]y 
returned, has left with him to-day for | 
south of France; and I wished to ask } 
| before her departure some questions as to 
how a charity organized by her father was 
| to be administered in her absence. But ] 


What that scene was so, 


said 


have been very unfortunate. She could 
not find time to see me at her own house. 
and I awaited her at the station, all to no 
purpose, owing to the presence of hep 
friends. Well, well, I must see if a lettey 
will find her.” 

Somerset asked if anybody of the neigh- 
borhood was there to see them off. 

‘Yes, that was the trouble of it. ( 
| tain De Stancy was there, and quite mo- 
fon ores her. I don’t know what 
|coming to, and perhaps I have no bu 
ness to inquire, since she is searcely a 
member of our chureh now. Who could 
have anticipated the daughter of my old 
friend John Power developing into th 
ordinary clever woman of the world 
she has done? Who could have expect- 
ed her to associate with people who show 
contempt for their Maker's intentions | 
assuming other characters than those in 
which He created them ?” 

‘**You mistake her,” hastily murmured 
Somerset, in a voice which he vainly en- 
deavored to attune to philosophy. ** Miss 


| Power has some very rare and beautiful 
| qualities in her nature, though I confess I 


tremble—fear lest the De Stancy influence 
should be too strong.” 

‘Sir, it is already. Do you remember 
my telling you that I thought the force 
of her surroundings would obscure the 


| pure daylight of her spirit, as a monkish 
| window of colored images attenuates the 


rays of God's sun? I do not wish to in- 
dulge in rash surmises, but her oscillation 
from her family creed of Calvinistie truth 
toward the traditions of the De Stancys 
has been so decided, though so gradual, 
that—well, I may be wrong.” 

‘*That what?” said the young man, 
sharply. 

‘*T sometimes think she will take to 
her as husband the present representative 
of that impoverished line—Captain De 
Staney—which she may easily do, if she 
chooses, as his behavior to-day showed.” 
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‘He was probably there on account of 
his sister,” said Somerset, trying to escape 
-he mental picture of farewell gallantries 
bestowed on Paula. 

“Tt was hinted at in the papers the oth- 

day.” 
And it was flatly contradicted.” 

Yes. Well, we shall know in the 
Lord’s good time: I can do no more for 
her. And now, Mr. Somerset, pray take 
i cup of tea.” 

The discovery that De Stancy had en- 

ved the coveted privilege of seeing the 
last of his angel, coupled with the other 
ds of the minister, depressed Somerset 

little, and he did not stay long. As he 
went to the door, Woodwell said: ‘* There 
s a worthy man—the deacon of our 
‘hapel, Mr. Havill—who would like to be 
friendly with you. Poor man, since the 
leath of his wife he seems to have some- 
thing on his mind—some trouble which 
my words will not reach. If ever you 
are passing his door, please give him a 
look in. He fears that calling on you 
might be an intrusion.” 

Somerset did not clearly promise, and 
went his way. The minister’s allusion 


to the mysterious announcement of the 


marriage reminded Somerset that she had 
expressed a wish to know how the para- 
graph came to be inserted. It had been 
but carelessly spoken; but so immense 
and dreary was the vacancy caused by 
her absence, that any deed relating to her 
was attended with a sad satisfaction, and 
he went to the newspaper office to make 
inquiries on the point. 

The reply was unexpected. The re- 
porter informed his questioner that in 
returning from the theatricals, at which 
he was present, he shared a fiy homeward 
with a gentleman who assured him that 
such an alliance was certain, so obvious- 
ly did it recommend itself to all concern- 
ed as a means of strengthening both fam- 
ilies. The gentleman’s knowledge of the 
Powers was so precise that the reporter 
did not hesitate to accept his assertion. 
He was a man who had seen a great deal 
of the world, and his face was noticeable 
for the seams and pock-marks on it. 

Somerset recognized the portrait as that 
of Paula’s uncle. 

Hostilities, then, commencing. 
The paragraph had been meant as the 

Taking her abroad was tl 


were 


first slap. 1e 


second. 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


WYNHE coming of the French guests to the 
| Yorktown Centennial ought to revive in 
Newport this summer the recollection of the 
Revolutionary days when the French military 
flicers surrounding General Rochambean, and 
the naval retinue of the Chevalier De Tiernay, 
gave to the somewhat bleak society of the 
happy island the charm and grace of the 
French salon of the old régime. The social 
raditions of no place in the country are more 
interesting than those of Newport, which at 
the opening of the Revolution was a more im- 
portant sea-port than New York, and which 
has never lost its supremacy among the gayest 
summer resorts. The French occupation was 
a brief and brilliant passage in the history of 
the island, and it is curious that the social an- 


nals of that period, and of a place in which | 
some of the chief families were Quakers, should | 


have been written by Frenchmen like the Mar- 
quis de Lauzun, famous even in the Chronique 
Scandaleuse for their dissolute lives. But the 
Abbé Robin confesses that Newport was the 
exception to the rule of French license. 

In the Newport of a generation ago there 
were still many relies of the gay French days. 
The head-quarters of Rochambeau, where the 


count received and entertained Washington | 


when he came to Newport just a hundred years 
ago, in 1781, were at the Vernon house, at the 
corner of Clarke and Mary streets. It was a 
handsome mansion, and in the days when the 
Easy Chair knew it, the window-panes were 
scratched with the names of beaux and belles, 
vanished with Rochambeau, Washington, and 
De Tiernay, with Biron, the Viosmenils, De 
Vauban, De Chastellux, De Chabanes, De 
Champceeretz, and Bozon de Talleyrand, the 
fascinating group of French gentlemen and 
heroes, of whom the charmed Newport beau- 
ties knew only that they came and went. 
There is a fine glimpse of Washington in one 
of the French memoirs, as he walked bare- 
| headed, with Rochambean at his side, from the 
wharf to his head-quarters, between the lines 
of soldiers of both armies drawn up three deep. 
“T regarded him,” says the Frenchman, “ with 
| the attention which the sight of great men al- 
| ways inspires. We half expect to find in their 
features the genius which distinguishes them 
above their fellows. Washington is adapted 
more than any other man to produce this im- 
pression—tall, noble, well-proportioned, with 
an open, sweet, and calm expression, and an 
entirely modest air, he impresses and interests 
French and Americans, and even his enemies.” 
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Do the loiterers on cottage piazzas at New- | 
port to-day know how full of ghosts is the air | 
around them? Do they smile at the quaint | 
oid belles and their stately minuets of a cen- | 
tury ? Would the lithest of the lovely | 
figures of this evening, floating on air,exchange 

| 


ago? 
the turn with the incomparable waltzer for a 
grave bow from Washington partner? 
For he too has danced in Newport. In honor | 
of his visit the citizens gave a ball at the As- | 
sembly-Room in Church Street, and he was re- 
quested to open the festivities. In later days, 
when the Prince de Joinville, on his way to | 
St. Helena for the dust of Napoleon, stopped | 
at New York, and went to a private ball, there 
was great flutter of excited curiosity as to the 
first partner whom he would select after the 
host’s daughter. It is singular that the lady 
whom he asked became afterward the wife of 
a French gentleman, an adherent of the Du- | 
chesse de Berri. Tradition cherishes the name 
of Washington’s partner at the Newport ball. | 
He solicited the honor of the hand of the beau- 
tiful Miss Champlin with a high-bred respect- 
ful courtesy which the incomparable waltzer | 
of to-day might well emulate, and he asked 
his partner to name the dance. The lovely 
Champlin selected “A Successful Campaign” 

a dance in high favor—and as the hero led 
out his partner upon the floor, the French offi- 
cers, With graceful gallantry, took the instru- 
ments from the musicians, and played, while | 
Washington and the Champlin bowed and 
stepped and courtesied in the minuet. She | 
had beautiful eyes, said the Prince de Broglie, 
a sweet mouth, a perfectly shaped face, fine | 
figure, pretty foot, and an air altogether at- 
tractive. She was and coifed with | 
taste; “that is to say,” adds the true Parisian, | 
“a la Frangaise” ; 
language. 

A quarter of a century ago the grandson of 
that famous beauty was living in her father’s 
house, where Washington took tea on the even- | 
ing of the ball. It had been the home of five | 
successive generations, and on one of the win- 
dows—memorial windows were they all—was 
still legible, scratched with a diamond, the 
name of Betsey Haliburton. The name of an- 
other of the belles whom the Frenchman saw 
is familiar from that of the famous library 
founded by Abraham Redwood. His daughter 
was “exceedingly beautiful,” and tradition de- 
clares, without fear of denial, that sailors, step- 
ping ashore from long sea-voyages, lifted their 
hats as she passed, and gazed as if they had 
seen an angel. Boys of a generation before | 
that which the Easy Chair recalls remembered | 
a grave old lady mixing wine and eggs and 
sugar in a pan, then stepping into the pad- | 
dock where the cow was grazing, and return- 
ing with a foaming syllabub, It was the beau- 
tiful Redwood, the friend of the Champlin and 
of the daughters of William Ellery, who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, one of whom 
was the mother of Dr. Channing and the grand- 


as a 


dressed 


and she spoke the prince’s | 





|}much simplicity, so much elegance, and 


| in the same person.” 


| and 
| Rochambeau’s army had departed two years 


mother of the wife of Washington Allstoy, 
There were other beauties whose names sur. 
vive. The Misses Hunter were “rivals iy beau. 
ty and reputation” of the adorable Champlin 
the elder of whom “dresses as well, but not 
quite so freshly, perhaps,” while the younger 
if not of so lofty an air, “is a rose in person.” 

But the queen of the fairies was a Qnaker 
Titania. All the French memoirs glow and 
palpitate with the charms of Polly Lawton, 
“The goddess of grace and beauty,” exclaims 
De Broglie: “I confess that this seduetiye 
Lawton appeared to me to be the chef-deurr: 
of nature.” “A nymph rather than a wo 
man,” says De Segur: “so much beauty, so 
80 
much modesty were perhaps never combined 
The divine Quakeresg 


| reproached him for making war, and for obey- 


ing the king rather than God. “What could 
I reply to that angel?” sighs the captive, doubt- 
less recalling Madame la Comtesse de Segur; 
“for in truth I was tempted to believe that 
she was a celestial being.” The prince and the 
count departed, as the duke and the marquis 
all the gay and gallant gentlemen of 


before, and five years later came Brissot de 
Warville, and in this paradise, from which in 
the late summer midnight, as an old-fashioned 
wanderer lingers upon the beach, he seems to 
hear in the pauses of the surf the faint beat of 
festal music far away, and to catch the glim- 
mer of the lovely faces of “dear dead women,” 
the French citoyen saw “hideous wonen, lean 
children, wan men....Newport seemed to me 
like a tomb where living corpses dispute about 
a few roots.” 

As the great-grandchildren of the French- 
men who helped us to win our great victory 
come to help us to celebrate its centennial anni- 
versary, they will look with singular interest 


| at the old French camping ground, and upon 
| the 


scenes which their fathers saw. They 
will doubtless assert—true children of their 
fathers !—yet why should they deny what is 
undeniable ?—that the lovely Champlin, the 
adorable Lawton, the beautiful Redwood, the 
Hunters and Ellerys, and their fascinating 
peers, even if some of them have changed their 


| names, still hold their fairy court, gliding in 


the waltz instead of stepping in the minuet; 
driving on the crowded avenue instead of 
sauntering in the solitary pastures by the sea; 
but still nymphs rather than women, still god- 
desses of grace and beauty, still angels and ce- 
lestial beings. It is still true of the happy isl- 
and, as the Easy Chair said a generation ago 
when speaking of Newport, “The plot is the 
same, the play is not different, and the summer 
moon of this year sees a spectacle as fair as 
that of a century ago.” 


Tue Greek play at Harvard will be a tradi- 
tion when this Magazine is issued, but it was 
so memorable an event and so successful an 
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undertaking that it will always have a certain 
freshness of interest. | It was a hazardous ex- 
periment. Harvard in her great measures of 
late years has failed in nothing, and to fail in 
the performance of a Greek play, whether in 
éelat or in any way W hatever, would have been 
a misfortune. 
“The painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories, once foil’d, 
Is from the book of honor razéd quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d.” 
This was especially a scholarly enterprise, and 
anything short of triumph would have been 
a leaf of rue in the laurels of the university. 
Even Oxford and Cambridge had not attempt- 
ed the representation, except when Oxford 
played the Agamemnon last year. Was it te- 
merity, it would have been asked, which in- 
spired this younger school of the New World ? 
Happily there is no doubt of the triumph. 
In the brilliant and distinguished audience 
which filled the Sanders Theatre that rainy 
May evening—an audience memorable also, and 
worthy of the occasion—there were doubtless 
two positive feelings: a persuasion among the 
many that, however courtesy might suppress 
the signs of ennui, there would be intolerable 
weariness of three hours’ steady presentation of 
a Greek drama; and among the few, the con- 
viction that the conditions must be so abso- 
lutely inadequate as to destroy the proper im- 
pression of the greatest of tragedies. Both 
anticipations were natural. The audience, em- 
inent and singularly intelligent and acecom- 
plished as it was, could not be expected, save 
with few exceptions, to follow the drama as it 
would follow a play of Shakespeare. The ex- 
ceptions—and they were very distinguished— 
were the chief Grecians of the country, the 
scholars who had gathered from colleges and 
universities and academies to look with erit- 
ical eyes and to hear with critical ears. They 
could instinctively detect false quantities and 
mispronunciations, and measure the real intel- 
ligence of the actors. For the actors, indeed, 
it was a tremendous ordeal. They were to re- 
cite before the austerest body of Greek scholars 
—an appalling Sanhedrim—who were intent 
upon testing Harvard methods and thorough- 
ness, as well as upon trying the general effect 
by their idea of the Greek dramatic and his- 
trionic tradition. These experts, much more 
than the general amiable multitude, would be 
the conscious audience of the players. There 
could be no evasion of them, however the play- 
ers might delude the listener who does not read 
Greek as constantly as newspaper English. 
But even these, recognizing the absence of 
the mask and the cothurnus and the open day, 
and with a clear conception of the lofty height 
and Greek aspect and many years of (dipus, 
could not deny the excellence and the satisfac- 
tion of the presentation, while the rest were 
impressed and awed and swept along with the 
torrent of the tragedy. The interest was cu- 
nulative from first to last, and doubtless many 
Vou. LXIII.—No. 375.—30 














a hearer not unfamiliar with the Greek felt 
that for the first time he had a full conception 
ofthe Greek drama. The Greek dramatic poets 
are generally read in parts, even if continuous- 
ly, from day to day. But here was the com- 
plete unity of effect, as in seeing Hamlet or Mac- 
beth, or in reading themata sitting. The hard, 
drear force of fate was distinctly felt through- 
out. It entered with the stooping gray-beard 
leading in the youths to sit at the palace gate 
of the King, and deepened until the blind and 
doomed King staggered and plunged from view. 
If the inevitable circumstances of such a rep- 
resentation gave a certain modern impression 
which was felt to be somehow alien, yet it was 
modern only like Keats’s ode upon a Grecian 
urn. Indeed, one of the essential charms of 
the performance was the strong impression of 
the identity of human passion and emotion un- 
der the most absolutely different forms. Even 
the Greek in the legendary epoch, victim of a 
cruel destiny, and represented with no human- 
izing accessory of scene or association, was still 
the man we know. It is not the whole world 
only, but every age, which is kin. 

There was some queer discussion of the mo- 
rality of the play; but it is inconceivable how 
any one who saw it, and who was susceptible 
to the emotion which it naturally produced, 
could have missed its import so totally. Of 
course, if it be supposed that a tale of wholly 
unconscious action, in which the simplest and 
most upright of men is involuntarily entangled 
in revolting incidents, is in itself immoral, there 
is no further argument, because there can be 
no agreement upon terms. But immorality, in 
the ordinary sense, is no more to be alleged of 
the Gdipus than of Macbeth. An agreeable story 
it certainly is not, nor is the story of Lear or 
Othello agreeable. The criticism to be made 
upon the Greek drama from the modern stand- 
ard is that the catastrophe is not developed 
from character, but issuperimposed. The act- 
ors are not persons, but puppets. They pay 
the penalty of other people’s sins. This is pa- 
gan and Jewish, and it is an eternal law that 
the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children. Itisageneral Christian doctrine,also, 
that “In Adam’s fall we sinnéd all.” But mod- 
ern dramatic criticism holds that a catastrophe 
for which the victim is personally irresponsible 
is melodramatic, and not legitimate tragedy. 

These are depths into which we shall not 
plunge. Itis enough now to record the happy 
and memorable triumph of the venerable uni- 
versity, and to pay our homage to the young 
men who so admirably wrought afresh laurel for 
their mother’s brow. In the generous emula- 
tion of our higher schools there is no honorable 
precedence which is grudged to Harvard, the 
alma mater in time of all our colleges, the rev- 
erend parent of good learning in America, 


Ir is the good fortune of our age and of 
these last few weeks to have seen the New 
Testament the most widely sold and distrib- 
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uted of all books. 
said to have been sold in London within one 
week, and more than a quarter of a million 
were sold in New York in one day. It was 
offered in every cheap form by newsboys upon 
the railroad trains, and it was piled upon all 
the news stands as more attractive than the 
last novel. Reviews, magazines, and newspa- 
pers broke into a chorus of comment, and cler- 
eymen in their pulpits discussed and criticised 
the revision. To those who with fond and de- 
vout affection cling to the English form of the 
Greek version as in itself an inspiration, and 
who thus ascribe to the work of King James’s 
translators the sanctity with which they in- 
vest the very word of God, any disturbance of 
that work, any change of word or phrase, or 
even of traditional form of chapter and verse, 
must seem to be sheer sac rilege. This, indeed, 
has been the tone of a few clergymen, who, to 
calm spectators, have seemed much more anx- 
ious to acquire cheap popularity among the 
ignorant by panderipvg to prejudice than to 
ascertain whether the new English version is 
or is not more faithful to the Greek, which is 
the only question involved. 

The great mass of persons in Christendom 


to whom the Christian gospels are the word 
of God do not know in what way that word 
has taken its present form. Unconscionsly, 
doubtless, and without reflection, they assume 
that it was inspired as it is presented to them 
in their own language; or if they go so far as 
to know that in their own language it is a 
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Two millions of copies are | 


translation, they assume that the infallible | 


wisdom which dictated the original record, in 
whatever tongue, also guided the reproduction 
in other forms of speech. To this feeling a 
change of any kind is blasphemous tampering 


| America, but even John Bull must have bes 


ee 


word peculiarly hallowed in Christian usace ic 
in the famous thirteenth chapter of Panl’s } he 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which 





Teby 


charity. The revision substitutes for ¢], ’ t 
the word love: “If I speak with the tonenc. 
of men and of angels, but have not love, | 


become sounding brass or a clanging ey) 


This is a serious change, and it will seem to 
many to be deplorable. Yet every scehola 
clergyman, when reading this chapte r, has ¢ 
plained that the word charity ought to Ix 
dered love, and the translators have mere] 
corrected an obvious error, Paul is celebratiye 
the most distinctive Christian grace, and ¢] 
is love. In the use of the language the wi 
charity expresses a restricted meaning of Joy 
Which is the whole matter. God is love. d 
to be full of love is to be God-like. 
There is little doubt that the new revision 
will gradually become the accepted ye 


a 


I 
rsio 


It is universally known that there was no oth- 
er purpose whatever in making it than to se- 
cure greater accuracy, and it is also ki 


WH 
that, without violation of sacred and te 


nder 
usage, it is a truer rendering of the Greek text 


It is improbable that an inaccurate version 
can withstand permanently the introduction 
of a purer text; and after the slight sense of 
strangeness passes away, the English-speaking 
Christian people will acknowledge their 
obligation to the single-minded and aeccom- 
plished scholars who have done this meio 
ble work. 


great 


AMERICAN triumphs in England have be- 
come familiar since the victory of the yacht 


aghast when an American horse won the Der 


with the Word of God. But the ill-informed | 


clergyman who appeals to this misconception 
ought to know and to state that the revision 
is the work of most earnest and devout Chris- 
tian doctors, whose sole object is to render 
what they reverently hold to be the word of 
God, purified from all inaccuracy and obscuri- 
ty of form. Certainly it is not fantastic igno- 
rance but the most serious scholarship and 
knowledge which is alone competent to deal 
with the subject, and it is inevitable that the 
precious associations of generations with the 
received text, the precise form of which has 


seeming wrong. 


persons are incompetent to deal. It is chiefly 
a question of scholarship. 
to secure accuracy, by whatever change. Yet 
the good sense which may be always presup- 
posed in any large body of modern scholars 
may be trusted to preserve every word and 
phrase hallowed by old familiarity if a change 
be not necessary to secure accuracy. Perhaps 
the most striking and important alteration ofa 


| 
| 


| are English. 
become the most familiar and the most cher- | Booth, playing in London, is going home; and 
ished literature of universal Christendom, | indeed the English-speaking race everywhere 
makes the slightest departure a shock and a } 


The first duty is | 


by. It was a sueceess which followed hard 
upon that of Edwin Booth at the theatre 
But they are all triumphs in the family. — Ivo- 
quois had been under English training, and 
was ridden by the most noted of English jock- 
eys; and Edwin Booth is the son of an Eng- 
lishman. “The greatest of American trave- 
dians,” as the Diographical Dictionary says, 
“was born in London.” The father of Edwin, 
the elder Booth, did not come to this country 
until he was twenty-four years old. ‘The stage, 
too, is here largely English. Its traditions, 
and many, perhaps most, of its great names, 





In a very obvious sense Edwin 


goes home when it returns to the British isl- 


j}and. It was with an instinctive affection, 
Nevertheless, it is a matter with which most | 


which did not show him less an American, that 
Hawthorne called his book of English sketch- 
es Our Old Home, and the truest and most 
faithful American heart often recognizes its 
own feeling in Boughton’s pathetic picture of 
the return of the Mayflower. 

The welcome of the younger Booth in Lon- 
don recalls the permanent welcome which the 
elder Booth commanded in this country. He 
led a wild and wayward life, and toward the 
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t was always doubtful whether he would 

, a condition to appear when he was an- 
inced. But it was a prodigious appearance 

en there was no disappointment. The Easy 

r saw him long ago in a small city where 

d barn had been transformed into a theatre, 

| where the accessories were amusingly im- 
tand unsatisfactory. The barn held but 
hundreds of persons, and was very much 

nd of play-house in which the Crummles 
company appeared, and Mr. Folair intoned 
But to inexperienced eyes it 
id all the charm which Charles Lamb found 

Drury Lane or the Haymarket—a charm 
hich the perfectly appointed metropolitan 
heatres of a later day do not rival. To the 
¢ mind the name Booth was merely that 
fthe most famous actor of the time. But to 

e elders who had seen Edmund Kean, and 

ose rapt delight and awe had been fitly ex- 
yressed by the elder Dana in the very first 

mber of the Idle Man, he was interesting as 
the one man who had rivalled Kean in the fa- 
yor of the English audience. Cooke, also, and 
Conway, they remembered, and now they were 
to scan critically an aspirant to a crown which 
their favor had already allotted. 

That first evening in a theatre was abso- 
lutely unique, until long afterward in Paris 
Rachel passed across the stage. The play was 
the Tron Chest, and Booth as Sir Edward Mor- 
timer was harrowing. 


deep tragedy ° 


He was overwhelming. 
It is an unrelieved sombre tragedy, and it is 
conceivable that people should deliberately 
ro to see it for pleasure. But its effect upon 
that audience was indescribable. There were 

sts of passionate action which swept the 
wtor about the stage as if whirled by a tor- 
nado, and the Easy Chair recalls perfectly the 


whatever happened, the terrible man could not 


be whirled into the balcony where it was sit- | 
ting, holding very hard by a protecting hand. | 


rhe deep, penetrating, and intinitely pathetic 
tone of Booth’s voice was exquisite, 
times in fine oratory, it was the music of the 
intonation, more than the words spoken, which 
went ringing and thrilling to the heart. 
intense gloom of the play was an atmosphere 


ward Mortimer or of the elder Booth is men- 
tioned. 
ly true to the recollection of Booth in this dis- 
mal drama: “In his highest-wrought passion, 
when every limb and muscle are alive and 
quivering, and his gestures are hurried and vi- 
olent, nothing appears ranted or overacted, be- 
cause he makes us feel that, with all this, there 
is something still within him vainly struggling 
for utterance.” Powerful as the action was, it 
was felt to be inadequate to the actual pas- 
sion. 

The younger Booth resembles the elder only 
in an occasional intensity of feeling and ex- 
pression. For the rest, he would be described 
in the comparison as graceful, refined, classic- 


|} as Macready would contrast with 


| toward his co-laborers. It 


As some- | 


What Dana said of Kean is singular- | 


| al—words which would not naturally oceur in 


speaking of the elder. He contrasts with him 
Edmund 
The whirlwinds of passion, without 
mere declamation and rant, vanished with the 
elder Booth. 


Kean. 


The English welcome of the younger has 
been so cordial that Mr. Irving ought to give 
America the opportunity of showing him how 
heartily also America would welcome the Eng- 
lishman. 

THERE is a very charming glimpse of Dick- 
ens in a late number of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, Which is in happy contrast with the view 
we get of him both in Forster's Life and in the 
Correspondence. The last two books reveal, in- 
deed, his astonishing and exuberant vitality, 
his wonderful spirits and gayety, but they leave 
hima painfully self-involved figure, and it is 
very certain that they do not deepen the ad- 
miring personal regard which is the natural 
feeling toward such a benefactor. But the 
writer in the Gentleman's Magazine tells us of 
Dickens the editor, and describes his thought- 
fulness and friendly sympathy and good-nature 
confirms the im- 
pression of the crowded activity of his life. 
Indeed, it is impossible to think of Dickens at 
rest. His abounding ardor characterized ev- 
erything that he did, 
terous fun at home were but one aspect of the 
irrepressible impulse which sent him on his 
endless walks by night as well as by day 


The eagerness and hois- 


walks 
which he kept up when last in this country. 
Besides his books and more serious letters, he 
was always pouring out notes and notelets, 
and all full of briskness if not of rollicking 


| humor. 
fecling of satisfaction in its young heart that, | 


The same driving and unceasing energy ap- 
pears in the paper in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which describes him as tramping briskly along 
the Strand at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
| fresh from his country home in Kent, and keen 


and ready for the day’s editorial work, with his 


| little black bag, full of manuscript and proof, 
| in his hand. 


The | 


Humming, perhaps, although the 
writer does not say so; pushing along at the 


| same rapid pace through Maiden Lane, past 
which always recurs when the name of Sir Ed- | 


“Rule’s,” through Tavistock Street to Welling- 
ton Street and the office, in a pleasant, bow- 
windowed, miniature building, with its cheer- 
ful, sunshiny editorial den. The hatter knew 
him, and all the other shop-men, with whom he 
exchanged good-morning in a bright, breezy 
way, and who were naturally proud of their 
easy acquaintance with the famons man. At 


| work in the office he wrote with blue ink upon 
| blue paper, in a very small hand, trying for 


everybody but the printers who had mastered 
it. There was a certain finish about the man- 
uscript: the writing regular, the stops and dots, 
the dashes and indentations, all in the right 
place; a trim, handy, pretty manuscript. “TI 
should like to have been Shakespeare’s ecall- 
boy,” said Thackeray. Did the printer’s devil 
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in the sunny office of Household Words know | so suns] ny a pleasure in doing one a | 


whose copy he was carrying? 


But this writer says that it was in his rela- | 


tions with his literary brethren “that this 
amiable and engaging man appears to the most 
extraordinary advantage.” There was the most 
untiring good-humor, the kindest allowance 
and desire to please, the utmost modesty, as if 
to efface himself and his renown from the con- 
sciousness of the contributor; eagerness to wel- 
come and consider every suggestion, reluctance 
to convey the disagreeable truth ; a disposition 
to say no withont hurting. For the enormous 
outer world of writers there was necessarily a 
circular carefully expressed, but for his friends 
and his friends’ friends who wished to try their 
fortune in literature there could be no cireu- 
lar. To them he must address himself person- 
ally, and he did so with the most sympathetic 
kindness and skill. For the contributors upon 
whom he relied for the Christmas number of 
his magazine he prepared a little prospectus of 
the general character of the proposed work, 
and patiently discussed every detail, making 
capital suggestions, smoothing and stimulating 
and helping everything along without the least 
friction or disagreeable assertion. He was, in- 
deed, according to this author of more than 
twenty novels, whoever he or she may be, the 
most incomparable of editors, the most truly 
friendly of men. “I frankly confess that having 
met innumerable men, and having had deal- 
ings with innumerable men, I never met one 
with an approach to his genuine, unaffected, 
unchanging kindness, or one that ever found 


” 
; hess. 


—_. 


Sree Gs 


This is the kind of editor that Dickens ] 
self woul have described in a Christmas ¢ 
and itis description in accord with tly 
ing that we naturally have for the author oj 
the Carol and the Chimes. He reasons patient. 
ly with his correspondent, who evidently trjeg 


m- 


tory 


lee] 


him with carelessness, for his interest and yj 
in his magazine were such that he t: ed t 
make the work of contributors as good as pos 
sible. He suggested titles and changes: 
commented upon incidents and characters: |, 
pointed out from his own experience how t] 
or that affected the reception of a story, and 
says, shrewdly, in one of his notes, “ It 
markable that if you do not administer a dis 
agreeable character carefully, the public | 
a decided tendency to think that the story j 
disagreeable, and not merely the fictitions per- 
son.” Nothing could be more admirable in ay 
editor working to a common end, as Dick: 
and his associates were in preparing a Christ 
mas number, than this disposition to make t] 
labors of his companions his own, which js 
shown throughout this pleasant paper. Noth- 
ing, certainly, could present a great author 

a more delightful aspect, free from every | 


of assumption or egotism, simple, generous, 
fullof sympathy. It is a tender service to | 
memory which this lover of Dickens has done, 
and every reader will be grateful who sees 
this affectionate description a picture of the 
kindly nature which the reader of his books in 
stinctively ascribes to the creator of Pickwick 





Chitar’'s Literary ecard. 


M R.CARLETON’S Farm Festivals’ is marked 
Bt by the same genial and hearty character- 
istics that have made its predecessors so wide- 
ly acceptable. 


stretches of garrulous colloquial verse but lit- | 
tle above the average of clever doggerel, the 
causes for the popularity which his poetical 
effusions have enjoyed and deserved are not 


far to seck. He is always thoroughly in ear- 
nest. Even his levity has a serious side, and 
his most roundabout and apparently objectless 
and vagabond garrulities clothe a meaning— 
often a double meaning, the one a clear-cut 
nugget of homely practical wisdom, the other 
a subtle shadowing of some sentiment, either 
gentle or tender, pathetic or romantic, but al- 
ways sterling and true. Again, his earnest- 
ness is never expended on make-believe senti- 
mentalities, but on realities which are worth 
being earnest about. Then his themes are on 
a level with the understanding and lie very 
near the hearts of his readers; and so the 


1 Farm Festivals, By Witt Carterton, Author of Farm 
Ballads. 8vo, pp. 151. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers. 


| 
| 
Never reaching the heights of | 
poetical excellence, and often marred by long 


touching or tender, the happy or sorrowful, 
the exultant or reproachful, memories which 
they revive, the familiar landmarks in the life 
history of the individual or of society they 


| commemorate, and the incidents they describe 





with genial gravity, or gentle pathos, or mirth- 
compelling humor, rarely fail to touch the 
chord of sympathy. Nor is Mr. Carleton deti- 
cient in the dramatic faculty, as witness the 
touching catastrophes in “The First Settler's 
Story” and “The Second Settler’s Story,” and 
in the ballad on “The Death Bridge of the 
Tay.” The volume is a series of stories, tales, 
and monologues, interlaced with songs and col- 
loquies, illustrating the life of the pioneer and 
farmer, and celebrating the characteristic in- 
stitutions —the Country Store, the Singing- 
School, the Town-Meeting, the County Fair, 
Christmas, ahd Thanksgiving—with which he 
is most familiar. 


Tne reader who takes up Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant’s Land of Gilead? with the idea that 


2 The Land of Gilead. With Excursionsin the Lebanon. 
By Laurence Oureuant. 8vo, pp. 430, New York: D. 
Appleton and Co, 
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+. joals, as do most books on the Hily Land, 
if ith the antiquities or the archeology of Pal- 
estine, Or with the scenes described in or the 
itiments evoked by the Bible nerrative, or 
with the incidents of moder: travel in 
.. and their inevitable accompaniments of 
Turks and Bedouins, robbers and dragomans, 
itl be speedily freed from such an impression 
hy a pe rusal of the book. Of course no intel- 
livent traveller could traverse the Holy Land 
nf be utterly silent on these subjects; and 
being a traveller of unusual intelligence and 
xperience, Mr. Oliphant is not silent. But the 

ick topies of Palestinian scholars and trav- 
llers, being either wide of his mark or merely 
incidental to his purposes in this volume, are 
assigned asecondary and modestly subordinate 
part in it. The object he has had in view in 
its publication is a purely practical one, partly 
commercial and partly political in its nature. 
He believes that the Treaty of Berlin renders 
inevitable an external interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of misgoverned Turkey of a 
more pronounced character than has ever be- 
fore been proposed, and that this interference 
must produce serious complications unless it 
can be averted by reforms springing from the 
Sultan’s own initiative. Mr. Oliphant is of 
the opinion that, to be effectual, thése reforms 
must begin at the centre by a reconstruction 
of the ofticial system at Constantinople; or, if 
that is not yet possible, by providing for the 
better administration of the government and 
affairs of the previnees of the Turkish Empire. 
It occurred to him that an experiment on a 
small scale might be made in this latter diree- 
tion, without arousing the jealousy or the sen- 
sitiveness of the Turkish government, which 
would afford the Porte the evidence of the ad- 
vantages to itself and all concerned of the de- 
velopment of a portion of a single province, 
under conditions that would increase the rev- 
enue of the empire, add to its population, pro- 
duction, and resources, secure protection to 
life and property where it does not now exist, 
and enlist the sympathies of Europe, without 
affecting the sovereign rights of the Sultan. 
This experiment Mr. Oliphant proposes to try 
as a commercial enterprise in the form of a 
colonization society, originated under the au- 
spices of the Sultan, and chartered by and ac- 
countable to him, whose attention shall be 
first given to a portion of the Turkish domin- 
ions that is capable of being made accessible 
to the rest of the world by railroad and other 
communication, that is available for coloniza- 
tion by the facts that no considerable propor- 
tion of the land is owned in fee by the sparse 
population that inhabit it, and that it is suffi- 
ciently rich in mineral, building, agricultural, 
and other resources to invite desirable colo- 
nists, and endow the enterprise with the ele- 
ments necessary for successful self-support and 
for commercial intercourse. Mr. Oliphant’s 
book is an account of a visit to Constantino- 
ple and a tour through Syria about a year ago, 


even 


svi 








| 














with the object of procuring from the Sultan 

the necessary grants and guarantees for such an 

enterprise, of determining by inspection upon 

the tract sufficiently large for the purpose, and 

combining all the needful internal requisites 

and exterior possibilities, and also of ascertain- 

ing the kind of colonists that would be least ob- 

jectionable to the Turkish government, while 

they possessed such qualifications for agricul- 

tural or commercial pursuits as would insure 

self-support from the outset, and an exhanst- 

ive development of the natural resources of the 

country as years roll on. Mr. Oliphant made 

a careful survey of the country from Beirfit to 

Baalbeck and Damascus, in the northern part 

of Palestine, and again from Beirfit to Saida 
(Sidon), and from thence by two different 

routes, the one southerly along the Mediter- 
ranean coast to Haifa, and thence inland to 
Nablas, Jerusalem, and the junction of the 
Jordan with the Dead Sea, and the other pen- 
etrating directly to the interior, east of the 
Jordan, and traversing Gilead to the Dead Sea, 
where it intersected the route from the coast 

through Nablais and Jerusalem. The exam- 
ination comprised a consideration of the means 
of internal and external communication, of the 
capability of the tract to be chosen to maintain 
a dense population, and of the labor problem 
generally; and the result was the selection for 
the proposed settlement of the entire district 
of the southernmost division of Gilead, known 
as the Belka, from the Jabbok on the north 
to the Arnon on the south, the whole forming 
a parallelogram of a million and a half acres, 
the upper half of which is bounded on the west 
by the Jordan, and the southern half by the 
Dead Sea. This region has been famous since 
the time of Reuben for its pastoral and agri- 
cultural qualities, and in other respects also 
is the most favored portion of Palestine. Its 
variety of soil and climate offer exceptional 
advantages from an agricultural point of view. 
It is rich in deposits of coal, iron, lime, salt, 
chlorate of potassium, petroleum, bitumen, and 
other minerals, lignites, and chemicals, and it 
is accessible by means of easy grades for rail- 
roads, or by water, to the other populations of 
Syria, and to the outside world. This tract, so 
far as extinguishing the title of its present in- 
habitants is concerned, many of whom would 
remain upon it, may be secured without diffi- 
culty at low figures, and the Sultan’s obstruct- 
iveness is all that stands in the way of the im- 
mediate prosecution of the scheme for its col- 
onization and development. A colony of one 
hundred families of Jews at Bucharest are al- 
ready prepared to enter upon the tract, with ev- 
ery element of self-support, and it is with the 
view of enlightening and stimulating public 
opinion in Europe, especially the public opinion 
of Englishmen, that Mr. Oliphant publishes his 
book, in the hope that through its silent and 
peaceful pressure the charter may yet be grant- 
ed by the Sultan, which had been carefully 
framed by his law-advisers, and which offers 
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effectual guarantees for the just and satisfac- | 


tory administration of the colony, and the pro- 
tection of the interests of the share-holders and 
colonists, without infringing upon the sover- 
eign rights of the Sultan. Mr. Oliphant thinks, 
however, that under any circumstances it is 
impossible that the region in question, which 
embraces the luxuriant pasture-lands of Jau- 
lan (the Land of Uz), the magnificent forest- 
clad mountains of Gilead, the rich arable plains 
of Moab, and the fervid sub-tropical valley of 


logieal, an industrial and commercial, or a po- 
litical point of view, it possesses an interest 
and importance unrivalled by any other por- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey. 
is attracting the earnest attention of many em- 
inent and practical Jews throughout Europe, 
to which race the Turkish government has no 
objec tions as colonists, while it looks with sus- 
If the Sul- 
an is wise, he will give Mr. Oliphant and the 


Mr. Oliphant’s scheme 


picion on all other nationalities. 


shrewd and wealthy Jews who indorse his col- | 


onization project, and will make it a success 


if sueecess be possible, an opportunity to test 


under his auspices, else, following the example 
of England with Cyprus, the European powers 
may wrench another and another of his mis- 
governed provinces from his feeble grasp, and 
administer them according to their own ideas 
of reform. — 

To the great body of Americans, Portugal is 


almost as literally a terra incognita as Patagonia, 


the experiment of reform at their expense and | 


| rural life, its inns, homes, farms, vine 


| Scribes, sometimes in minute detail, its co 
| life and sports, its agricultural products, je 
ods, resources, and capabilities, its cit 


crops, and industries, its secular and re] 
customs and traditions, its climate and soj 

political institutions, and its historic remains 
Of special value and interest is an elalo) 
chapter on wines and wine-making, desc: 


rib 


| at some length the cultivation of the vine. 
| districts yielding the most celebrated 

the Jordan, can remain much longer neglected, | 
since, whether it be regarded from an archieo- | 


the methods pursued in preparing them { 
use and for market, the adulterations and so 
phistications that are practiced, and embod 

ing much curious and useful information 
the relative qualities of the different P 
guese W ines, especially of the famous port 

and claret, and the way to discriminate thi 
ferior and the superior kinds. 


Those who 
connoisseurs in Wine may derive much it 
tial information from Mr. Crawfurd’s it 
gent report of his long practical experienc 
a wine producer and expert. 





THE Resources of Southwest Virginiat is the ti 
tle of a volume prepared by one of its resid 
mining engineers, Mr. C. R. Boyd, elaborat 
setting forth the massive material resource 
of the region, with the object of stimulat 


| capitalists and those who are engaged in « 


Lying close by the heart of European civiliza- | 


tion, it presents the most striking anomalies 
to the visitor—combinations of elegance and 
refinement with simplicity of manners and 
customs nearly approaching the rudeness of 
uncivilized countries, and the most strongly 


tensive industrial enterprises to their ear 
development. Before the Revolutionary \ 
the region described by Mr. Boyd was know: 
as the County of Augusta, but since then it lias 
been broken up into the sixteen counties of 
Montgomery, Pulaski, Wythe, Smyth, Was 
ington, Giles, Bland, Tazewell, Russell, Scott 
Lee, Wise, Buchanan, Floyd, Carroll, and Gray- 


son. These counties compose the elevated 


| spur jutting westward between and separating 


contrasted conditions of urban and rural life, | 


of institutions, traditions, pursuits, and peo- 
ples, in close juxtaposition, impressing the be- 
holder by their diversity and dissonance. Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd, British consul at Oporto, 
for many years a resident of Portugal, himseif 
a land owner and cultivator there, has lifted 
the veil from this comparatively unknown 
land, in a very agreeable volume, entitled 
Portugal Old and New,’ which abounds in prac- 
Mr. Craw- 
furd judiciously prefaces his notes on Portugal 
with three valuable chapters in which he 
gives a succinct account of ancient Portugal 


tical and interesting information. 


of its rise as a nation, of its heroic period un- 
der its great warrior-king Affonso Henriquez, 
and of the poetry and literature of the Portu- 
gnese renaissance. After this historical pre- 
jude he introduces the reader without further 
ceremony to the Portugal of to-day, and in a 
series of graphic chapters successively de- 


Portuaal Old and New. By Oswatpv Crawreurp. S8vo, 
pp. 386. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





| tures. 


Kentucky and Tennessee, and stretching from 
the Blue Ridge on the east to the Cumberland 
Mountains on the west, in whose bosom vast 
mineral veins and lodes of inexhaustible ex- 
tent and richness lie awaiting the hand that 
shall smite the rock, and bid its treasures tlow 
into the channels of commerce and manutac- 
Mr. Boyd gives a systematic account 
of each of the counties composing this vast 
mineral store-house, in the order given above, 
describing the geology, mineral deposits, hot 
and mineral springs, railroad, water, and other 
transportation facilities, the timber, stone, and 
other building materials, the water-power, 


| manufactories, furnaces, and forges, the agri- 
| cultural staples and productions (including 


cattle, sheep, horses, fruits, grains, and tobac- 
co), and the rain-fall and climate of each, with 
painstaking fullness and scientific precision. 
To this statement of the material wealth of 
each county is added, in its proper place, a de- 


4 Resources of Southwest Virginia. Showing the Miner- 
al Deposits of Coal, Iron, Zinc, Copper, and Lead. Also 
the Staples of the Various Counties, Methods of Trans- 
portation, Access, ete. By C. R. Born, E.M. 8vo, pp. 
321. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
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ion of its topography, scenery, and natn- | 


uriosities, and suecinet accounts of its 
itional facilities, and of the towns and 
iwes that lie within its bounds. Independ- 
- of the value of the volume 
poss aud industrial interests, it is an acceptable 
tribution to physical geography, especially 
ible for the which it 
siders a limited but exceedingly rich and 
rtant field of observation. 


minuteness with 


AmonG the controversies of the day none is 
a sorb 


ing, and so profoundly engages the at- 
ve numbers of thoughtful, learn- 
and generally candid and earnest men, as 
controversy that is waging on the funda- 
tals of religious belief, between the ration- 

list and skeptie on the one side, and the be- 
liever in the truth of revelation on the other. 
While both sides are active, of late there has 
n a preponderating increase of activity on 

the part of the defenders of religion, and con- 
currently with their increased activity the lat- 
ter have also manifested a greatly angmented 
ity in the handling of the discussion, re- 
sulting doubtless from their greater familiar- 
ty with the grounds ocenpied by their oppo- 
nts,and the methods in which they deliver 
attack. Among the effective of 
these responses to the challenges of the skep- 


tion of lar 


their most 


tie and unbeliever, and best adapted for popu- | 


are eight lectures directed against 
the assumptions of scientific unbelief, which 
form the last volume of the “ Boston Monday 
Lectures” for 1880-1881, under the title, Christ 
in’ Modern Thought. > The lectures are brief. 
incisive, easily understood, and wear an air 
of tri aaa it assurance strongly in contrast 
with the merely defensive and 
tone hitherto used. Moreover, having been 
prepared, for the most part, by men of ac- 
knowledged eminence as practiced thinkers, 
who are also men of recognized candor, 


lar reading, 


apologe tic 


they 
will carry conviction to the minds of many 
who have feared that the foundations of faith 


| result of Dr. 


Dr. CALDERWOOD, the distinguished Profess- 
or of Moral Phil losop yhy in the University of 
Aberdeen, was selected by the faculty of the 


| Union Theological Seminary in this city to de- 


to large busi- | 


| 


| to any of the sciences, a 
| history, 


liver the ‘** Morse Lecture” for 1380. The lee- 
ture was established by the late S. F. B. Morse, 
of electric telegraph memory, who stipulated 
in founding it that the general subject of the 
lectures should be “ the Bible 


reology 4 


relation of the 
8 geography, 
and ethnology; the 
the authenticity of the B 
made on scientific grounds; and the relation 
of the facts and truths contained in the Word 
of God to the principles, methods, and aims of 
any of the Under this lectureship 
Dr. Calderwood delivered eight lectures, now 
collected in a volume appropriately entitled 
The Lelations of Science and Religion,® in which 
he undertakes to indicate the measure of har- 
mony that is traceable between recent ad- 
vances in science and the fundamental charae- 
ter of thought, and the extent to 
which harmony is further possible. And the 
plan that he pursues to this end is to bring 
under review the 
quiry, 


Vindication of 


ible against attacks 


sciences. 


religious 


creat facts of scientitie in- 
advancing from unorganized existence 
to man; to present the most recent results of 
research in these separate fields ; 


as far as pos- 
sible 


to allow scientific observers to state re- 
sults in their own words; and finally to ex- 
amine carefully the reasonings deduced from 
ascertained facts, and the bearing of facts and 
inferences on religious thought. The general 
inquiry is that 
thought concerning 
and order of the 


have 
account of scientific discoveries, 


Calderwood’s 
marked modifications of 
the structure 
arisen on 


universe 


| which must be accepted by theologians as by 


| all thinkers ; 


had been fatally undermined by the enemies | 


of spiritual truth. 
may be sufficiently indicated by the subjects 
treated in several of them. Of these, the most 
important are a consideration of “ Moral Law | 
in its Relations to Physical Science and to 
Popular Religion,” by President Robinson ; an 
essay on “ The Place of Conscience,” 
a criticism of the modern hypotheses of devel- 
opment and evolution, by Dr. Mark Hopkins; a 
powerful paper on “ Development: its Nature ; 
what it can do, and what it can not do,” by 
President MeCosh; and able papers on “ The 
Seen and the Unseen,” by B sishop Clark; on 
“Old and New Theologies,” by Dr. Crooks; 
and on “ The Significance of the Historie Ele- 
ment in Se gene, ” by Rev. Dr. Thomas. 


5 “ Boston Monday Lectures, 1880-1881.” Christ in Mod- 
ern Thought. With a Preliminary Lecture on the Meth- 
ods of Meeting Modern Unbelief. By Joseru Coox. 16mo, 
pp. 315. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 





including | 


The scope of the lectures | 


| and that science does not reach 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| understanding of the 


that the bearing of these modifi- 
cations on religious 


greatly 


conceptions have been 
mistaken and much exaggerated by 
many scientific observers; that while scien- 
tific methods are reliable within their own 
spheres, science can bear no testimony and 
can offer no criticism as to the supernatural, 
inasmuch as science is only an explanation of 
ascertained facts by recognition of natural law; 
, far less deal 
with, the problem concerning the origin of na- 
ture, the solution of which can only be found 
by transcending nature, that is, by recognizing 
the supernatural. The volume is a master- 
piece of close and cogent reasoning, eminently 
fair and candid, and must promote a better 
relative positions of 
scientists and theologians on questions which 
seem to involve serious but not necessarily ir- 
reconcilable antagonism. 

THOSE who would acquaint themselves with 
the Pasa: an forms that unbelief has assumed 


The Morse 
Theological 
Henry Catperwoop, LL.D. 
tobert Carter and Brothers. 


6 The Relations of Science and Religion. 


Lecture, 1880, connected with the Union 
Seminary, New York. By 
12mo, pp. 323. New York: 
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from the primitive Christian era until now, | 


and who would study the diverse methods 
that have been employed by skeptics to assail 
the fundamental articles of Christian faith and 
doctrine, will be greatly assisted by the histor- 
ical sketch of unbelief and unbelievers which 
Dr. Cairns has embodied in the “ Cunningham 
Lectures for 1880,” now collected in a volume 
entitled Unbelicf in the Eighteenth Century.” Al- 
though the largest share of attention is given 
to the history of unbelief in the last century, 
and its relation to antecedent and later forms 
of unbelief, the first and second lectures con- 
tain a well-digested outline of the unbelief of 
the first four centuries and of the seventeenth, 
with sketches of the philosophy of those who 
were its most influential and able advocates. 
The lectures are comprehensive and impartial 
encyclopedic summaries of the principles 
maintained by the various schools of unbelief 

deistie, pantheistic, skeptical, rationalistic, 
materialistic, and mystical, as successively rep- 
resented by Lord Herbert, Hobbes, Bayle, To- 
land, Woolston, Tindal, Dodwell, Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, 
Rousseau, Helvetius, and the German rational- 
ists and transcendentalists of the seventeenth 
century, and by Strauss, Baur, the Tiibingen 
school, Renan, and John Stuart Mill in the 
present century. 
able guide to those who desire to trace the 
fluctuations and modifications that skeptical 
warfare has undergone, and to become familiar 
with the methods that have been employed at 
different stages of the campaign by its ablest 
representative leaders. 

Tue Messrs. Harper have published two 
convenient editions of the Revised New Testa- 
ment,® one of them being a handy pocket vol- 
ume, and the other a single number of the 
popular “Franklin Square Library.” Both 
are an exact reproduction of the English edi- 
tion, with the exception that the list of * Read- 
ings and Renderings preferred by the American 
Committee, recorded at their desire,” instead 
of being printed at the end of the volume, are 
separated into two divisions, those which refer 
to General Passages” being given in the page 


| the basis of the revision, to pronounce 
| matic judgment upon this important and ey, 
chal work. 


The lectures are an invaln- | 


| Version, and to inspire us with confidence i: 
| the insight and candor of the scholars who 
| have conducted the Revision. 
| dation, however, is subject to some drawbacks, 
| though happily not on matters of grave im- 
| portance, 


| which we commended when speaking of their 


| and out of the text many of the tersest and 


| stitute several feeble and inexpressive words 


immediately following the preface and before | 


the text, and the “ 
derings” 


Special Readings and Ren- 
being given in foot-notes under the 
texts to which they relate. It would be un- 


becoming and, indeed, presumptuous in one 


who is not an accomplished Biblical scholar, | 


7 Unbelicf in the Eighteenth Century as Contrasted with 
its Earlier and Later History. Being the “ Cunningham 
Lectures for 1880.” By Joun Catrns, D.D.  ** Franklin 
Square Library.” 4to, pp. 58. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

The Same. 12mo, pp. 216. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 

* The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Translated out of the Greek. Being the Version 
set forth a.p. 1611. Compared with the Most Ancient 
Authorities, and Revised, a.p. 1881. 18mo, pp. 442. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

The Same. ‘Franklin Square Library.’ 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


4to, pp. 121. 


| glossy but flimsy modern shoddy. 


neither critically familiar with the tone 
which the books of the New Testany a wvary 
originally written, nor with the merits oy ] ce 
tory of the various manuscripts which fo, 


lt 


a do 


Without immodesty, however. }, 
may state his general impressions concer); 
it. And, first, as to its elision of unquesti: = 
spurious passages, there can be no hesitatio 
with men of candid minds. The Bibk le 
Word of God, and therefore is the Truth. 4 
God hates a lie, His Word ought not to hy 
crusted with, nor does it need to be bolstered 
up by, falsehood, or by error which becomes 
falsehood when we know it to be error. yd 
persist in giving it currency as truth. ‘J 
revisers, therefore, have done an acc ptal 
service—-as creditable to their courage as + 
their candor—in striking out all interpolations 
of human invention. The Book of Books js 
stronger, more consistent, more impregnahk 
to attack, for the exclusion of all such imper 
tinent additions. The same imay be said of 
the rejection of words which clearly had hei 
rendered erroneously, and which conveyed 
meanings that did not reside in the origina 
In both these respects the revisers have exe 
cised a wise and temperate reserve, the funda- 
mental changes in a work of such magnitnd 
being so few as to increase our admiration of 
the ability of the translators of the Accepted 


This commen- 


Unfortunately the revisers hay 
not in all cases exercised the judicious reserve 


treatment of mistranslations and spurious ad- 
ditions. In their antipathy to words which 
they deemed archaic, they have hunted dow: 


most expressive words of our noble vernacular, 
and have supplied their places with others in- 
finitely less vigorous and significant. In not 
a few instances they have been obliged to sub 


to convey in a roundabout way the sense that 
resided in a single one of the more sinewy and 
suggestive words that their pedantry rejected. 
This unnecessary verbal squeamishness is so 
provoking, and often results so injuriously, as 
to cause us to regret that the revisers had not 
confined themselves exclusively to the domain 
of the genuineness of the text and the accu- 
racy of the translation, and had not presumed 
to meddle with questions of style. Then we 
should not have been obliged to liken much of 
their work to the attempt of some nineteenth- 
century tailor to patch an ancient robe of 
sober but rich and indestructible material with 
Whether 
the Revision will ever supplant the Accepted 
Version remains to be seen, and we shall not 
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venture to penetrate the future. It is our 
npression, however, that it will be chiefly 
ined as the best, fullest, most authoritative, 


| 
| 
} 


ail 


5. rT 
for d trustworthy commentary on the New Tes- 
a& dog tament that has yet been executed, and a wor- 
ML ep thy companion and safe interpreter and expos- 
Ver, hig itor of the Received Version. 
eT) — 
: a Last year some writings of Professor W. 
tat Robertson Smith, of Aberdeen University— 
IS thy ! particularly an article he contributed to 
Nn. Ag t Encyclopedia Britannica on the Hebrew 
he j language and literature—met with vehement 
ster disapproval in the Scotch Free Church for their | 
( ileged heretical or rationalistie tendencies, 
ry an which disapproval at length found expression 
‘I by the institution of ecclesiastical proceedings | 
table against him, with the result that during the 
1S 1 past winter he was withdrawn from the ordi- 
ul vary work of his chair in the university. The 
ks is Free-Churehmen (as the members of the Scotch 
nahh Free Church are designated) of Scotland were 
Mi per- far from being a unit in the matter, however, 
id of and during the first three months of the pres- 
hee ent year, at the request of some six hundred 
veyed members of the denomination in Edinburgh 
inal and Glasgow, Professor Smith delivered twelve 
eX lectures to large and sympathetic audiences in 
inda- both those cities, which are an elaborate expo- 
tind sition of his views on the subject of the au- 
mM of thentieity of portions of the Old Testament 
‘pted eanon, and of his methods of Biblical inter- 
ce In pretation and eriticism. These lectures, now 
who collected in a volume entitled The Old Testa- 
men- ment in the Jewish Church,’ by a noteworthy co- 


incidence were published in this country al- 
ist simultaneously with the publication of 





mi 


that other portions are palpable mistransla- 
tions, the result of error, ignorance, or design ; 
and that while the Bible is indeed God’s Book, 
as read and understood by many it is God’s 
Book plus a very large element of human tra- 
dition, addition, and interpretation. If, then, 
in tracing the history of the sacred canon, and 
of the various versions to which it has been 
subjected, he is forced by indubitable evidence 
to reject as unanthoritative and of purely hu- 
man origin portions that have been received, 
and if he points out undoubted errors in the 
statement of historical fact or of translation, 
he is no more susceptible to the charges that 
have been brought against him than are the 
revisers of the New Testament, who deal with 
the later canon precisely as Professor Smith 
deals with the earlier. The lectures are an 
able and lucid expesition of the newer or pro- 
gressive Biblical criticism which has resulted 
from the advances that have made in 
philological studies, and from the discovery of 
texts that were not accessible to the translat- 
ors of our earlier version. They are written 
in popular style, and present a continuous ar- 
gument, resting at every point on historical 
evidence, and so framed that it can be followed 
| by any English reader who is familiar with 
the Bible and accustomed 
thought. The author's aim is not to discredit 
the Old Testament Scripture as a Divine mes- 
sage, but to relieve it of its merely adventi- 
tious human, traditional, and unhistorical in- 
crustations, so that having separated the hu- 
man from the divine, we may see the latter 
with more distinctness, and receive it with a 
more implicit faith. Believing that God has 
no message to the soul which the Bible does 
not set forth in living and experimental form, 
he also believes it to be of the utmost impor- 
tance that we should discover exactly what 
that message is, and not mistake for it the ad- 
ditions or inventions of men. 


been 


is to consecutive 


Ir few biographers have had as ample ma- 
terials at their command as were within reach 
of Mr. Parton while he was preparing his Life 
of Voltaire,'® still fewer have understood as well 
as he the art of extracting from such materials 
as they possessed every item of attractive in- 
formation that would serve more fully to illus- 
trate the genius and the career of the person 
they commemorated, or to display more clearly 
the blended or conflicting lights and shades 
of his character. In the case of Voltaire the 
mass of material to be examined and utilized 
was oppressive in the extreme. As Mr. Par- 
ton remarks, *“ Voltaire buried under a 
mountain of heterogeneous record,” and the 
very abundance of unsorted information that 
was in existence concerning him defied and 
discouraged all ordinary research. Voltaire’s 
own writings consisted of more than two hun- 





was 





10 Life of Voltaire. 


Svo, pp. 639 and 653. 


By Jamrs Partoy. Two Volumes, 
Boston: Houg! ton, Mifflin, and Co, 


have the Revised New Testament and the receipt of 
serve the intelligence of their author’s virtual sus- 
their pension from his professorship by a resolution 
2 aul of the General Assembly that it no longer con- 
hich siders it safe or advantageous for the Chureh 
lown that he should continue to teach in one of her 
and colleges. Candor compels us to say that if 
ular nothing ean be found in the writings of Pro- 
S 1- fessor Smith more compromising of his belief 
not and teachings than we find in these lectures, | 
Su) the charges of heresy, rationalism, or skepti- 
ords cism that have been raised against him are 
that absurdly groundless. Professor Smith fully 
and and heartily accepts every fundamental doc- 
ted, trine of the Christian faith. He believes in 
8 80 the Trinity, in the Divinity of Christ, in the 
y, as Atonement, and in the Resurrection. He re- 
not ceives Holy Scripture as an inspired revelation 
1ain from God. But he finds, as have thousands 
PCul- of other men, that much which has passed for 
ned Scripture is not Scripture; that portions of the 
we Accepted Version are interpolations ; that por- 
1 of tions which are undoubtedly genuine are at- 
ith- tributed to men who were not their authors, 
ot and to times long anterior to their production ; 
ith 
her in ‘ A 
ted 9 The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. Twelve 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism. By W. Rosertson Sucruy, 
not M.A. 12mo, pp. 446. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
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dred and sixty separate publications, contain- 
His pub- 
lished correspondence comprised more than 
ten thousand letters. The works relating to 
him and his doings form 


ing fifty thousand printed pages. 


a catalogue of four 
Nearly ev- 
ery page of this vast volume of matter contains 






+ 


hundred and twenty-eight entries. 
some interesting or suggestive atom of biogra- 
phy, as Mr. Parton writes biography, and the 
task to which he addressed himself was to col- 
lect these seattered atoms, and weave them 


into ali 


fe of Voltaire, picturing the man chief- 
ly as delineated by himself. Mr. Parton’s un- 
wearied industry and tact have resulted in a 
biography which has been rarely equalled for 
copiousness of detail, giving us a fair concep- 
tion of the man in all the phases of his compos- 
ite and phenomenal character, and presenting 
us with a vivid idea of his productions, and of 
the vicissitudes, incidents, rivalries, conflicts, 


associations, and companionships of his long 
and restless career, Broken up into brief chap- 
ters, the longest of which may be read in ten | 
minutes, and thus affording frequent conven- 


ient rests and pauses, there is not a dull page 
in the work, not one but piques the curiosity 
Mr. Parton is not 
far from being an indiscriminate panegyrist of 
Voltaire. He does not affect to conceal his sym- | 
pathy with Voltaire’s opinions, and through- 


and compels the attention. 


out manifests a relishing sense of his most au- 
dacious and even sacrilegious impieties, and 
at the same time, while extenuating or ap- 
plauding them, he habitually sneers at those 
who were more virtuous or more religious than | 
Voltaire. Still, the work carries the antidote 
along with the bane. So full and photographie 
is its account of the life and doings and think- 
ines of Voltaire, that, however much the reader 
may be fascinated by 


his wit, his inimitable | 
grace and elegant mockery, his benevolence, | 
his sympathy for the wronged and oppressed, 
his noble efforts as a reformer of the criminal 
Jaw, his hatred of cruelty and intolerance, and 
his splendid renlus, he can not fail to be dis- 
enchanted by his insincerity, duplicity, and 
mendacity, his hypoerisy and sycophancy, his 
innumerable petty meannesses and small tricks 
of trade, and his unspeakable immorality and 
want of common honor and decency. There 
are extended passages in the biography, espe- 
cially many of those which detail Voltaire’s 
connection with the De Chatelets, which should 
have been suppressed or greatly abbreviated, 
their uncleanness not being sufficiently com- 


pensated for by their exhibitiom of the base- | 
ness of the philosopher and moralist who scoffed | 
at the religion of Christ. Voltaire’s dramatic, | 
philosophical, historical, and poetical produc- | 
tions are admirably described by Mr. Parton, 
together with the difficulties that attended 
their publication and performance, and he gives 
innumerable exceedingly interesting glimpses 
of them while in process of composition or 
modification, as well as intelligent outlines of 


| the map, or to Lippincott’s allembracing Gaz- 


| charming essays in Mr. Burroughis’s best style, 


| » . , . . 
| woven from his recollections of the stream li 


| New York, in which rare glimpses are caught 


| its of her sweetest children are described with 





them when completed. Besides being a mi- 


nute record of the life of one of the most : 
traordinary men of modern days, the biowrs 1 
is rich in material concerning Voltaire’ 
temporaries, and presents as in a micro 


( 
reflection of French and Continental life. Ria 
ners, literature, society, morals, and opinion j 
the last century. Asa rule, the work is ay 
ord of authentic and carefully sifted facts: ] 

there are notable exceptions; for, m 


standing the overwhelming mass of matey 
which Mr. Parton was obliged to reduce to 
order, and from which he undertook to 1 in- 
now out the false and the unfounded, carried 
away by his insatiable industry, he has « 
panded his text with a large amount of matte 
that is unsustained by any better evide 
than an impertinent “ probable” or “ probably,” 
or a gossiping “it may be,” “it may have ber 
“it might be,” “it seems,” and the like. 


SHOULD the question “ Where is the Pepac- 
ton River?” be propounded to the millions of 
pupils in our publie schools, we may sat 
predict that scarcely one in a hundred, « 
in the State through whose “high pastor 
land,” and amid whose “lone, round-back: 
hills and rugged wooded ranges,” its pl 
current meanders, would be able to reply 
hand. Nor would the result be much mo 
satisfactory if the young gentlemen in our col- 
leges and universities were invited to soly 
this geographical puzzle without a recourse to 


NAL 


etteer. If, however, the genial volume whi 
Mr. John Burroughs has christened Pepacton, 
in honor of his favorite river, be as widely read 
as it deserves, the ignorance we lament w 
be dissipated. 


The volume consists of eigh 


which he has gathered, as it were, into a gold- 
en sheaf, and bound together with a strand 


loves so well, the first of them being a descrip- 
tion of the Pepacton, and a chronicle of the 
sweet surprises and secrets of nature that 
were revealed in the course of asummer voyage 
on its sparkling bosom, together with an ac- 
count of the sylvan and sporting incidents, 
and the ecompanionships of boy and bird and 
beast and fish and insect that diversified it. 
The essays are a succession of idyls of the fields 
and woods, the hills and streams, of Eastern 


of nature in her kindliest moods, and the hab- 





the minute and zestful garrulity of a poet-nat- 
uralist. Several of them, notably those on our 
wild flowers and plants, and on springs and 
foot-paths and the memories and associations 
they revive, are delicious papers for reading 
aloud. 


To say of Miss Goodale’s Diary of a Farmer's 





11 Pepacton. By Jouwn Borrovens. 


16mo, pp. 260. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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Dau »? that it is highly ereditable to the 


| 
| 


fol author would be doubtful and un- | 


{ pare: 
aning praise. It is deserving of a verdict 
its intrinsic merits; and if judged strictly 
. these, will bear a favorable comparison with 
of the best work, in the same unpreten- 
s line, of veteran authors of acknowledged 
rank in literature. There is nothing in this 
nie and sweet idy llic record of the months, 
as its structure is concerned, and very 
in its interior spirit—its thoughts, fan- 
sentiments, and retlections—that betrays 
hand of a novice. On the contrary, it is 


so Tal 


and expressiveness of its diction, its 
apt and oftentimes felicitous collocation of 
words and phrases, the easy tlow of its style, 

| its mastery of those technicalities of com- 
position and construction perfection in which 
is usually vouchsafed only after long-contin- 


| practice. The eritie will search the book | 


vain for any of those weedy extravagances 
of expression or those voluble and effusive sen- 
timentalities which commonly infest the hand- 
iwork of the neophyte. The plan of the book 
is of the simplest: merely an eight months’ 
journal of life on a farm from the stand-point 


but who is favored by higher opportunities, 
and is able to stand a little aside from the 
engrossing toil and commonplace interests of 
a farm, and to picture Nature as she reveals 
herself on it from the point of view of the po- 
etic dreamer and artist. The record of each 
day is brief, but it is redolent with life, and 
picturesque with gentle beauty—in fine, a 
prose idyl sueh as Gibson’s genius delights to 
reduce to form, and worthy of his magic 
graver. 

One of the most effective novels that have 
appeared recently, The Chaplain of the Fleet,'* 
is the joint production of Walter Besant and 
James Rice. Written in the stately and swell- 
ing but not ungraceful colloquial style of the 
last century, so happily reproduced by Thack- 
eray in The Neweomes and The Virginians, its 
dramatie periods and situations seem the more 
vivid for the dignified propriety of their gar- 
niture. The story is thoroughly unconven- 
tional. By the death of her father, a country 
clergyman who might have served for a model 
of Chaucer's “ Poure Persone,” a beautiful and 
tenderly reared girl is left with no other dow- 
ry than the memory of his learning and vir- 


doctor of divinity in London, to whose guard- 
ianship he also intrusted her, and whom he 
solemnly charged her to obey. Simple, guile- 
less, trustful, and innocent, but withal spirited 


| and courageous, she leaves the sweet country 


air of her childhood for the foul and murky 
atmosphere of London, and places herself in 
the care of her uncle, who, having been lost 


| sight of for many years by her father, had 


mendable alike for the grace, purity, sim- | 


degenerated from a popular preacher distin- 
guished for his learning and eloquence, to an 
inmate of the Fleet Prison, or rather a benefi- 
ciary of its “ Rules,” where he pursued the 
scandalous calling of marrying couples ef all 
sorts, Without question and without the cus- 
tomary notice, and lived the hilarious and 
boisterous life of a baechanal, surrounded by 


} all sorts of base characters, his partners in 


degradation, or the servants of his imperious 
lawlessness. ‘The advent of the friendless 
girl—beantiful, sensitive, pure, and refined 

to this atmosphere, saturated with prison odors 
and associations, is depicted with great deli- 
cacy and power. The uncle is a strong char- 
acter, who in his degraded life retains some- 
thing of the greatness of a fallen archangel. 


| Unscrupulous in a thousand things, he still 
of a farmer’s daughter who is not a drudge, as | 
is the case with too many farmers’ daughters, | 


has a tender heart for the poor, the needy, the 
wronged, the helpless, and the innocent, and 
by stealth lavishes a grand generosity upon 
them. Amid all the reeking vice of his prison 


ee 2 : ee 
haunts and companionships, he still cherishes 


tues, a small purse of gold, the friendship of a | 
neighboring family of gentle birth, and a let- | 


ter which her father had charged her on his 
death-bed to deliver to her maternal uncle, a 


12 Journal of a Farmer's Daughter. 3y Evatnr Goop- | 


ALF. 18mo, pp. 183. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

13 The Chaplain of the Fleet. A Novel. By Water 
Besant and James Rtor. “ Franklin Square Library.” 
4to, pp. 87. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
} 


the memory of his old ideals of womanly re- 
finement and purity ; and although, from mix- 
ed motives of revenge against a pertidious 
friend and of genuine solicitude for the future 
of his niece, he tricks her into a marriage with 
a half-unconscious nobleman whom she had 
never seen before, and from whom she is im- 
mediately separated without his having leok- 
ed upon her face, his guardianship of her is 
generally exercised with exemplary affection 
and faithfulness. At length she emerges from 
the unpropitious environment of the Fleet, 
and under the auspices of a pure and refined 
gentlewoman, upon whose gratitude her uncle 
has a strong and deserved claim, and who 
adopts her as her niece and ward, she becomes 
the mistress of every elegant accomplishment, 
and is launched into polite society. The ex- 
periences of the heroine in the Fleet, her ca- 
reer in the world of beauty and fashion at 
Epsom, where she is chosen by acclamation 
“Queen of the Wells,” and where she falls in 
with the man to whom she had been married, 
and who falls in love with and wooes and wins 
her in ignorance that she was already his wed- 
ded wife, make up a story of profound and 
varied interest that is told with great power 
and spirit. Besides its other attractions, the 
story is a delightful reproduction of the soci- 
ety and manners of the last century, and of 
the Fleet Prison, and the peculiar laws, cus- 
toms, usages, and immunities that centuries had 
crystallized around that famous institution. 
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Mr. KNox’s The Young wes in North Amer- 
‘isa tn chronicle of the sporting ex- 
periences of a party of young Americans, one 
of whom is a fairly experienced hunter, in the 
wilds of California and the mountains of the 
far West, on the plains, in British America, in 
the Adirondacks, on Long Island, and on the 
North Pacific. The reader is introduced 
through the medium of a narrative of the ad- 
ventures of these youthful Nimrods, to all the 
phases and expedients of a hunter's life among 
the wild animals of our forests and plains, 
among the Indians, among the trappers of the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company, and among the 
loggers and lumbermen of Maine, comprising 
yachting experiences, experiences of bear- 
hunts, fox-hunts, and moose, elk, and seal 
hunts, experiences of fishing and angling in 


ica 


our Eastern streams and bays, and experiences | 


of shark and whale fishing on the Pacitie. Mr. 
Knox has ingeniously woven together a varie- 
ty of facts and anecdotes illustrating a hunt- 
er’s life, ways, and devices for discovering and 
bagging game, and numberless interesting and 


instructive observations with reference to the | 


natural history and habits of the principal ani- 
mals of North America. Many of his “ yarns” 
are spiced with exciting or mirthful incidents; 
and coupled with these is a fund of practical in- 
formation relative to the equipment and outfit 
of the hunter, and the methods he must pursue 
if he would become skillful in the pursuit of 
game. In addition to this, they are invested 


with an air of reality; however extraordinary | 


the incidents, exploits, and hair-breadth ’seapes 
they recount, they are always probable; and he 
must be a dull lad who can read them without 
becoming more manly in his tastes, or without 


extracting substantial knowledge as well as | 


amusement from them. 


More than half a score of novels, sketches, 
and tales—among them a popular reprint of 
De Foe’s evergreen history of the Life and Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe 'S__lie upon our ta- 
ble, too readable to be passed over in silence, 


and too numerous to permit extended notice. | 


We can only announce their titles, as follows: 
Harry Joscelyn,'® by Mrs. Oliphant; A ¢ hild of 
Nature.” by Robert Buchanan; The Miller’s 
Naughter,> by Anne Beale ; My First Offer, and 


14 Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. The Young 






prcrode in North America. A Book for Boys. By 
Tuomas W. Knox, Author of The Boy Travellers in the 
Far E ist,etc. Copiously lustrated. 8vo, pp. 299. New 


York : Harper and Brothers. ; 

19 The Life and Surprising A lnentures of Robinson Cru- 
soe, of York, Mariner. ‘ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, 
pp. 100. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

6 Harry Joscelyn. A Novel. By Mrs. Ovrpuant. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. Si. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

17 4 Child of Nature. A Romance. By Roi EI rt Brou- 
anan, “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 55. New 
York: Harper and Brothers 

The Miller’s Daughter. A Novel. By Anne Bratr. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 65. New York: 
Harpe r and Brothers, 





, | ingenious autobiographical romance ex 
| 


| 


| Other Stories,’® by Mary Cecil Hay; 4 Matty 
Fact novi by Theo. Gift; Who Was Paul G) 

| son?*' by John Habberton ; Bellah,?? by Ocvta 

| Feuillet; Mademoiselle Bismarck,*3 by Her 


| Rochefort; Manuela Paredes,** another of 
“No Name Series”; 4 Question,?® by Geos 
be : ; rg 
| Ebers; and lastly, an exceedingly curious a; 
emp) 


fying the theory of metempsychosis by 
| memories and incidents drawn from the pl 
tended previous existence of the writer 
| his wife, whose interjectional title, //! 
fairly typical of its character. 


Mr. Tomas H. 8. HaAMErsty, of Was] 
ton, D. C., has devotee a Regular Army Ii 
of the United States,?’ for the hundred years tr 
1779 to 1279, to which the word “e¢ ompl 
an appropriate prefix. Of course, in cove; 
so wide a period of time, and such a multiti 
of names, the notice of each ofticer is brief. ] 
| it comprises all the official facts of his militay 
| record, and to this extent is invaluable for ped 
erence. The record of every officer of the r 
ular army, embracing the army of the Revol 
tion and of the war of 1812, the general si 
of volunteers in the Mexican war and the way 
of the rebellion, and all the appointment 
made in the volunteer service by the President 
from 1261 to 1865,is given from the origi: 
| record of each officer on file in the War De- 
partment, and its accuracy may therefore | 
safely relied upon. In addition, the Registe 
contains the names of all the cadets from thi 
rset of the Military Academy 
1800 till 1879; a history of the Department of 
War and of ei of its bureaus; lists of the 
military forts, arsenals, camps, barracks, ete., 
and of all the engagements and battles fought 
by the armies of the United States from 1775 
till 1865, together with a number of valuab! 
tables relating to the army. As General Sher- 
man remarks, in a private note, Mr. Hamersly 
has “ certainly succeeded in compressing in a 
single volume an immense amount of most 
valuable matter.” 


| 


19 My First Offer,and Other Stories. By Mary Crom 
Hay. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 89. N 
York: Harper and B rothe rs. 

20 A Matter-of-Fact Girl. A Novel. By Turo. Grrr. 
16mo, pp. 351. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 

21 Who Was Paul Grayson? By Joun Hanserton. 
18mo, pp. 169. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

22 Bellah. A Tale of Brittany. By Ocrave Fevivirt. 
12mo, pp. 292. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Bro- 
thers. 

23 Mademoiselle Bismarck. By Henri Roourrort 
12mo, pp. 334. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

24 Manuela Paredes. A Novel. ‘‘No Name Series.’ 
3oston: Roberts Brothers. 

25 A Questton. AnIdyl. By Grorc Esers. 18mo, pp. 
125. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 

26!!! By Grorar P. Herwortu. 16mo, pp. 196. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

27 Complete Army Register of the United States for One 
Hundred Years (1779 to 1879). Together with the Volun- 
| teer General Staff During the War with Mexico, etc., 
| etc. Compiled, Edited, and Published by Tuomas H. 8. 
| Hamersiy, 8vo, pp. 1345. Washington: T. H. S. Ham- 
| ersly. 
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Chitor’s Wisturiral Rerord, 


POLITICAL. | General Ignatieff, the successor of General 


; 7 Record is closed on the 20th of June. | Melikoff, May 12, addressed a cirenlar to the 


‘he United States Senate, May 1s, | Governors of the provinces, explaining the 
stponed the resolution asserting the Monroe | principles of the Russian imperial manifesto. 
vine in the case of the Isthmus ship-canal | He said that the peasantry might be sure that 
ti] December.—The nominations of Mr. Mer- | the government would not only maintain all 
is Consul-General at London and of Judge | the rights accorded to them, but that it would 
Robertson as Collector of the Port of New York | relieve the people as much as possible of the 
confirmed May 18, and those of Blanche | burden of taxation, in order to improve their 
Bruce as Register of the Treasury and | material condition. At the same time the 


\ 

a rve B. Loring as Commissioner of Agricul- | government would take measures to establish 
ture May 19. On the 20th the Senate adjourn- | a system for securing participation of local 
ed sine dies The nomination of William E, | forces in the execution of the Emperor's plan. 
Chandler as Solicitor-General was rejected. The Russian revolutionists answered the 


Phe New York Legislature began balloting | Czar’s manifesto by a second utterance, dwell- 
for successors to Messrs. Conkling and Platt as | ing on the wretchedness of the peasants, the 
United States Senators May 31, but up to the | deportations to Siberia, the gagging of free 
date of this writing there has been no election. | speech and public journals, and declaring that 

The Virginia Anti-Bourbon Convention met | false counsellors are in possession of the Czar’s 
at Richmond June 2, and nominated William | e: 
E. Cameron for Governor, and John F. Lewis |“ Let your Majesty assemble your people 
for Lieutenant-Governor, The platform adopt- | around you, and listen to their wishes in an 
ed declares for free schools, a free ballot, and | unprejudiced spirit, and then neither your 
free citizens. Majesty nor the state will have any reason to 

A bill to re-establish capital punishment | apprehend further catastrophe.” 

as passed by the Michigan House May 26. 

rhe Ohio Republican State Convention met 

Cleveland, June &, renominated Governor May 24.—Excursion steamer Victoria col- 
Foster, and indorsed President Gartield’s ad- | lapsed near London, Ontario, Canada. Over 
200 lives lost.—Explosion at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souril. Several negroes killed. 


r. The document concludes as_ follows: 


DISASTERS, 


ministration. 

The British government, June 2, paid to the 
United States £15,000, the sum agreed upon as | May 30.—Accident on the Pennsylvania 
compensation for damages inflicted upon Amer- | Railroad at Bear Swamp, near Trenton, New 
ican fishermen in the Fortune Bay affair. Jersey. Several killed. 

Lord Elcho’s motion condemning the Irish | June 1.—Boiler explosion, Kensington, Phil- 
Land Bill was rejected in the British House | adelphia. Several killed and wounded.— 
of Commons, May 19, by a vote of 352 to 176. Schooner Carrie S. Dagle, from Gloucester, 

The Departmental Elections Bill was passed | Massachusetts, March 15, given up for lost, with 
by the French Chamber of Deputies, May 19, | a crew of twelve men. 
and rejected by the Senate, June 9. June 9.—Fire in Quebec, destroying 800 

MM. Victor Lefrane and Henry Didier have | houses, and causing a loss of $1,500,000. 
been eleeted life Senators in France. June 12.—Violent storms in Iowa, Kansas, 

The French Senate, May 27, ratified the | Minnesota, and Missouri, destroying many lives 
treaty with Tunis. and much property. 

The Tureo-Greek frontier convention was 
signed May 24. OBITUARY. 

The Emperor William of Germany has ap- | May 17.—At Vienna, Austria, Franz von Din- 
pointed Herr Von Puttkammer to be Minister | gelstedt, the German poet, aged sixty-seven 
of the Interior and Herr Von Gossler as Minis- | years. 
ter of Public Worship. Prince Bismarck has | May 19.—At Nice, Count von Arnim, the 


been granted a leave of absence to recruit his | Prussian diplomatist, aged fifty-seven years. 
health. May 21.—At Woodburn, Pennsylvania, Col- 


A new Italian cabinet was formed May 28, | onel Thomas A. Scott, ex-President of the 
as follows: Depretis, President of the Council | Pennsylvania Railroad Company, aged fifty-six 
and Minister of the Interior; Mancini, Foreign | years.—In this city, Professor Alexander I. B. 
Affairs; Magliani, Finance; Zanardilli, Jus- | Schem, aged fifty-five years. 
tice; Bacearini, Public Works; Bacelessi, In- May 22.—In Paris, France, M. Proper Duver- 
struction; Berti, Agriculture; General Ferrero, | gier de Hauranne, author, and member of the 
War; Vice-Admiral Acton, Marine.—The Ital- | French Academy, aged eighty-three years. 
ian Chamber of Deputies, June 15, by a vote June 2.—At Albany, New York, Alfred B. 
of 220 to 154, rejected Signor Crispi’s amend- | Street, poet, aged seventy years.—In Paris, 
ment to the reform bill conferring the fran- | France, Maximilien Paul Emile Littré, publicist 
chise on all who can read and write. and philologist, aged eighty years. 
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<ome is 


€ ditar’s 


( LD Mr. P—— had been, after a fashion, a | 


Baptist preacher for fifty years. He was 
quite proud of a claim he frequently made 
from the pulpit that in his line he was the 
oldest in the State. There was but one man 
who disputed this claim, and thus Mr. P 
was accustomed to dispose of him: One Sun- 
day, bringing as usual into the sermon his fa- 
vorite parenthesis, he spoke about as follows: 
‘Brethern and sisters, ’ve been a-preachin’ 
this blessed Gospel fur fifty vear, the second 
Sunday o’ last Jinuary. I’m the oldest preach- 
er in the State. Now old Brother J——, I’ve 
heerd,’s been a-disputim’ me on that pint, and 
Say he’s the oldest. Now, my brethern and 


sisters, Brother J - ain’t a ezae 


ly countin’ 
fa'r. Brother J have been a-standin’ in the 
pulpit fur fifty-two year; it’s a fact, and I’m not 
leny it; but’—then the old man 
smiled in a triumph that, though mild, was 
most decided—* but, brethern and sisters, the 
first four year o’ that preachin’ o’ Brother 
J — he were a Methodis’, and I count that no 
preachin’ at all; and aceordin’ to my calkila- 
tion that fetches him down to forty-eight year, 
jes two year behind me.” 


a voi to ¢ 


The same parson was sometimes quite point- 
ed in his rebukes for disorderly deportment in 
church. One Sunday a young lady in the con- 
gregation had changed her seat several times 
during the delivery of the sermon. As she was 
about taking yet another seat, he said to her: 

‘hat ‘ll do, my darter, set down now, and 
keep still fur the balance o’ the sarmint. Every- 
body done seed your new calliker frock.” 


On another oceasion he thus began his dis- 
course, after having chosen a simple text: 
“Well, to-day, my brethern and sisters, I'm 
goin’ to preach a little defferent from common. 
ve been a-preachin’ big theological sarmints 
fur some time, but to-day I’m goin’ to preach 
jes a common plain sarmint—one that the wim- 
ming and niggers can understan’.” 

“Tr the town of Salem,in Massachusetts,” 
said Bob Billingsby, “thinks she has had the 
onliest witches in this country, all I got to say 
about it is that she is simply mistaken. Now 
there was old Brother McGraw and old Sister 
Hutton—” 

Bob’s story, in short, was thus: Old Brother 
MeGraw and old Sister Hutton were members 
of Philip’s Bridge Chureh. Brother McGraw 
Was a consistent member, but old Sister Hut- 
ton, to say the truth, was regarded somewhat 
as a heathen, and even addicted to witchcraft. 
A calf of Brother MeGraw’s, of uncommon prom- 
ise, dwindled in spite of uncommon pains, and 
finally died, and the good man, persuaded in 
his mind that his neighbor, although a spir- 
itual sister, had bewitched it, set out in his 











Drawer, 


wrath for her house, and taking her Jy 
head, gave her a violent wrench. Sister }] 
ton reported the case to the church: 
the Conference one Saturday, Brother Me 
being mildly remonstrated with, went s 
as to say that he would have to think 
it. The Moderator blandly suggested to | 
to withdraw for a few moments, reti: 


had at 


the woods, reflect, and pray over the matte 
He did so. On returning, the Moderato; 
the brethren were gratified to observe thy 
regret that was visible upon his connte 
This Moderator was a man of power, bot] 
to intellect and character. It was Silas Mer- 
cer. Then this dialogue ensued: 

Mr. Mereer: “ Well, Brother McGraw. I 
you've returned, and I think you’ve come to a 
just conclusion in the matter about which 4 
have been reflecting.” He looked inquiring 
at the aged brother, and the aged brothe1 
swered his inquiring look with meek sil 
“T think you feel sorry, Brother MeGray 
suggested Mr. M.,in a kindly, leading ton 

“Yes, Brer Moderator,’ answered the aged 
brother, “ wery sorry; I’m wery sorry.” 

Yet there was some gruffness in his tone, 
which led the Moderator to doubt the nature 
of his regret. “Brother MeGraw,” said he, 
“will you let the church know what sort of 
sorrow it is you feel? Is it a godly sorrow, 
Brother MeGraw ?” 

Then the aged brother lifted high his head, 
looked the Moderator full in the face, and an- 
swered, “ Brer Moderator, Pm sorry—Iin wery 
sorry that I didn’t break her neck.” 


WE do not know that the following aneec- 
dote was ever in print. It used to be told by 
John C. Breckinridge of a bet in Mississippi 
between two Democrats of the old times. The 
bet was for ten dollars, as to which of the two 
was the purer Democrat. 

“Gentlemen,” said one to the judges, “I 
claim the money: I never bolted the Demo- 
cratic ticket in my lifetime.” 

“Nor I, neither,” said the other; “nor never 
thought o’ sich a mean thing.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the first, “I were out and 
out for McNult, the repudiator.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the second, triumphant- 
ly, when this was admitted to be the full of his 
adversary’s claim, “I not only never seratch- 
ed a Democratic ticket, I not only went in 
strong for McNult and repudiation, but—Z feel 
like I wanted to steal something now.” 


EARLY in the late civil war, John Dennis, a 
full negro, believing himself fired with patri- 


| otie zeal, and able to serve his country, be- 


songht his master, a Georgian, and obtained 
permission to accompany a regiment from that 
State, which was soon placed under the com- 
mand of General Floyd. The history of that 
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naignis wellknown. On the retreat John 


h ul become well known to General Floyd 
} all his command. On his departure, he 
to take leave of the general, when the 
i dialogue was had: 
eRAL FLoyb. “ Well, John, you are 
ive us, eh F 
ix. “Yes, Mars Floyd; it ’pears like I 
do more good at home now dan bein’ 


He 
Tit 


- so I thought Vd go home and ‘courage 
r people to hold on.” 
GrxeraL F. “That’s right, John. But are 
voing to tell’em that you left us when 
» from the Yankees ?” 
Joun. “No, sir; no, Mars Floyd, dat I ain’t. 


iy pend upon my not tellin’ nothin’ to | 


ze dem people.” 
GexeraL F. “But how will you get around 
ug them, John ?” 
Joun. “ Easy enough, Mars Floyd. 
» to’moralize dem people. 


It won't 
I'm goin’ to tell 
lis—dat when I left de army it was in first- 


te sperrits, and dat, owin’ to de situation of | 


untry and de way de land lay, we was a-ad- 
back’ards, and de Yankees was a-retreatin’ 


Rev. Mr. Bullinger said one day, from the 
pit, these words about Bill Jones, after com- 
uting upon the effects upon St. Peter of the 


look which our Lord had given the latter after | 


s repeated denial of Him: “Yes, and there 
is Bill Jones, the hard-heartedest and oncon- 
surnedest sinner in this neighborhood. 
| had showed what effects our blessed Saviour 
had on Peter by lookin’ at him arfter all his 


canness, I fastened my eyes on Bill, and I gire | 
He | 


went straight outen the meetin’-house, and | 


v jes sich another look. But it was no go. 


’ 


went to laughin’ and kickin’ up his heels.’ 


At the late Unitarian Convention in Boston, | 


the Rev. Mr. C , Who was staying with the 
Rev. Mr. W——, an Episcopalian minister, was 

1,) 
Herod and Pilate have come together!” 


bas, without any previous rupture.” 


na 
A CORRESPONDENT at Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey, sauntering in the grave-yard at that place, 
noticed the following epitaph cut on a stone 
over the grave of a young lady of sixteen: 
Too sweet a flower to bloom on earth, 
The rose that crowned our little plot 
Has withered here to blossom forth 
In a superior flower-pot. 


Mr. Husert 0. Tuompson, Commissioner of 
Public Works of New York, is as much at home 
among fashionable folk as he is in the multi- 
farious and responsible duties of his office, or 
in perhaps the less agreeable employment of 
managing politicians and conventions. Not 
long since an acquaintance said to him, “ I per- 


homesick, and was allowed to depart. | 


going | 


| *Unele, what ever made any one 
| in such a hilly part of the country 


| her butler. 


Arfter | 


| Savary replied; 


lvessed by a Unitarian brother, “Ob, so | 
| There 
“Oh no,” replied Mr.C——; “ Paul and Bar- | 


ceive among the society announcements that 
you are in great request as a leader of ‘the 
German.’ ” 

“Welt” repli d Mr. Thompson, ~ may occupa- 
tion just 


at present is mainly in leading the 
Irish.” 


HAPPENING to be in Lynchburg, Virginia 
friend), which, like Rome, is built 
on seven hills, and the stecpest I have ever 


seen, I intell 


(writes a 


asked an ivent “contraband,” 
build a city 

“ Dunno, boss,” replied Sambo ; “ "spe c’ 
couldn’t do nuftin else wid de land.” 

THERE is much good fun and many hits at 
“society” in Helen Troy, a bright story recent- 
ly published by Harper and Brothers. Thus: 

“<That woman is a sarcasm of fate, Arthur 
said. ‘She is the wife of a recent millionaire, 
and came from nobody knows where; but by 
dint of giving capital dinners, and by virtue 
of her own adorable idioe Vy; she has secured 
recognition in society. She will sit looking, 
as you say, like a muse of poetry, and twaddle 
by the hour about her butcher, her babies, or 
Did I tell you her last mot, Helen, 
which has been repeated at the club? 
was telling somebody about the “funny mis- 
take” made by one of her husband’s friends 
when looking round their gallery. “TI like 
that French fellow’s pictures first-rate, J/aison 
Dorée, you know,” had remarked the visitor. 
“Of course,” bis hostess explains, with charm- 
ing confidence, “the poor man meant to say 
Gustave Mason, the celebrated French artist, 
you will understand.”’ 


She 


“*Like Madame De Talleyrand’s inquiries 
about Cher Vendredi, 
‘or that fair compatriot of 
yours who astonished us in Paris a few years 
ago by saying she had been asked to lead the 
cancan at a ball before leaving New York.’” 


Sir George Robinson's 


Here is a neat sketch of a good bishop. 
are several hereabouts be 


taken for the original: 


who could 


“A brief effort of his sweet persuasiveness, 
joined to his keen insight into the workings 
of the human heart, sufficed to win Helen’s 
story into his keeping, and after that the heal- 
ing work began. The bishop’s sunny temper, 
his wonderful power of taking at will a young 


| head upon his old shoulders, and the young 


heart he carried in his old bosom all the year 
round, were of priceless value to Helen at this 
time. Like Arnold, of Rugby, his aim was to 
apply the language of common life to the cases 
of common life, but ennobled and strengthened 
by those principles and feelings which are 
found only in the Gospel; and by this method 
she, like many another, was led from the shad- 
ows of doubt and fear and unbelief out into 





the clear daylight, to breathe the air of heaven. 
To the steadfast outstretched hand of him 
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whom his evangelical brethren chose some- 
times playfully to scoff at as a‘ worldling, a 
‘jolly diner-out,’ an ‘apostle of the genteels,’ 
Helen owed the best of all her blessings.” 


Elsewhere we note an allusion to “a fash- 
ionable girl whose pew was immediately in 
front of her most intimate enemy,” and of cer- 
tain devout ritualistic ladies who “ reserved 
for Ember-days the review of old dresses, rib- 








| 
| 


| 
} 





es, 
court-house. Looking around, I saw my ¢| 
ent’s youngest son, a tow-headed urchin a 
twelve, coming forward with a dog whose ski, 
was the exact counterpart of the one put 
evidence. The dog wagged his tail with ¢ 
natured composure, and the boy cried, in } 
childish treble, ‘Paw, Bose has come hon? 
I gathered up my law-books and retreated, ay 
I have never had perfect confidence in cirey 
stantial evidence since.” 


THE FIRST BABY. 


‘* Thirteen and three-quarters, sir.” 


bons, and furbelows, when they also go over 
the visiting-list, weeding it of such acquaint- 
ances as it does not pay to retain.” 


A LAWYER in Central New York gives the | 


Drawer the following account of one of his 
first cases : 

“My client sued a neighbor for the alleged 
killing of a favorite dog. The proof consisted 
in the mysterious disappearance of the animal, 
and the possession of a dog’s skin by the de- 
fendant, which, after considerable argument, 
was brought into court in evidence. It was 
marked in a singular manner, and was positive- 
ly identified, with many tears, by the plaintiff's 
wife and daughter as the undoubted integu- 
ment of the deceased Bose. In summing up to 
the jury, I was in the midst of a highly col- 
ored picture of the virtues of the deceased, 
and of the love of the children for their four- 
footed friend, when I was interrupted by a 
slight disturbance in the crowd near the door 
of the little school-house which served as 


Time, 3 a.m. ; thermometer, 33°. 

First Votor (small one, within). * Yi-yi-yi-yi! yi-i- 

Stroonp Votre (feeble one, within). ‘*Do hurry up wit 
it, dear.” 

Tuirp Votor (strong one, without and within), “ D-d-d- 
d-d-d-m-m-u— Yes, dovey.” 


The same correspondent adds: “In the 
winter of 1879-80 I was compelled by busi- 
ness to spend some time in a small village in 
Lower Canada. I formed the habit of attend- 
ing the services at the Catholic church, there 
being no other place of public worship in 
many miles. The priest was a very worthy 
man, more distinguished by zeal than by learn- 
ing, and his manner of managing his tlock was 
often very amusing. On one occasion he de- 
scribed the Church as a ship ‘sailing proudly 
on, With the waves of sin in vain striving to 
overwhelm her, and the waters of error gur- 
gling under her prow. But, my children,’ he 
said, re-assuringly, ‘they can never prevail 
against this ship; and why? Because she is 
founded on a rock!’ His audience, it is need- 


| less to add, were not sea-faring people, or it 
| might have occurred to them that it was time 
| to man the life-raft.” 
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